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A crown ! Wliat is it? 

It is to bear the miseries of a people ! 

To bear their murmurs, feel their discontents, 

And sink beneath a load of splendid care; 

To have your best success ascribed to fortune* 

And fortune’s failures all ascribed to you ! 

It is to sit upon a joyless height. 

To ev’ry blast ot changeless fate exposed ! 

Too high for hope. Too great for happiness 1 

Hannah More Daniel 




FOREWORD 


Professor Ishwari Prasad has paid a most generous tribute in his 
preface to my own modest share in the begetting of this book. The 
need for a critical study of the reign of HumayCm had long been 
apparent when I delivered my course of lectures; and my intention 
was to proceed, as time and opportunity allowed, with the prepara¬ 
tion of such a study. This intention was never fulfilled. But the 
lectures served their purpose, for they aroused the interest of 
Dr. Ishwari Prasad in the ill-starred monarch with whom they 
dealt. Of that interest the present book is the fruit. 

The author has written overkindly of any early encouragement 
1 may have given to his career as a historian. I beheved him to 
possess unusual quaUfications for this c.areer; and his work as my 
colleague amply supported the behef. Pie has since given the learned 
world convincing proof of his capabilities; and 1 am certain that 
this book will at once enhance his reputation and take its place among 
those solid contributions to historical scholarship of which his Univer¬ 
sity, and indeed his country, may well be proud. 

Rye House, Silchester, L. F. Rushbrook-Williams 

31st January, 1944. 


As war was going on in Europe this short foreword was received by 
airgraph in 1944. 




PREFACE 


Many years ago Professor L. F. Rushbrook-Williains delivered 
a course of lectures on Humayun at the University of Allahabad. 
They were based largely on printed works and were meant for 
general audiences. The original typed MS. ran into i8o foolscap 
pages and the lectures were eight in number. After some time the 
Professor betook himself to other spheres of activity and the lectures 
were utterly forgotten. His historical researches were interrupted 
and he never found time to come back to them again. 

When I suggested to liim the possibihty of constructing an up-to- 
date book on Humayun on the basis of his work, he readily agreed 
and wrote to me from Jamnagar (Katliiawar): ‘I am greatly looking 
forward to seeing what you have made of my material on Humayun. 
But for your efforts I do m>t suppose it would ever have gone to 
Press.’ 

The work on Humayun began and I tried to collect materials 
from various quarters in India and Europe. Through the courtesy 
of Pandit Amarnath Jha, Vice-Chancellor of Allahabad University, 
I obtained a number of rotographs and MSS. from tlic British 
Museum, the India Office Library, the Punjab Public Library, tlie 
libraries of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and the Punjab University, 
and utilised them in my researches. Much help was received from 
Maharaja Kumar Dr. Raghubir Singh of Sitamau to whom I am 
indebted for the loan of a few MSS. He was good enough to get 
some of them transcribed at his own expense for my use. 

In this way every work of importance dealing with Humayun’s 
life was consulted and an up-to-date history of his reign, based on 
original sources, was prepared. On the T4th March, 1939, Professor 
L. F. Rushbrook-Wiliiams wrote to me: M am so glad to hear that 
Flumayun will soon be ready. It will be a great book.’ When 
I informed him of the completion of the task a few months back, 
he replied by airgraph in November 1943 : ‘ I am so pleased, 

he (Humayun) is now ready. I should have liked to see the proofs. 
But I agree with you it is impossible in war time.’ 

Tliis is the history' of the present volume. The original MS. has 
now grown considerably in size; from j8o pages it has swelled to 
more than 500 foolscap sheets with elaborate notes and a chapter 
containing a critical examination of primary and secondary sources 
together with a number of charts, diagrams, maps, and illustrations. 
No pains have been spared to make the narrative complete, unbiassed 
and authoritative. Whether it is an up-to-date statement of the 
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facts of Huiiiayun’s life or not is a matter which will be decided by 
those who are competent to judge, but one thing 1 can claim, and 
it is that I liave done my best to make it as useful as possible. In 
certain places a departure has been made from orthodox histories, 
but whenever such an occasion has arisen I have taken good care 
to base my conclusions on facts contained in contemporary writings. 
Sometimes the different views have been discussed in the footnotes 
which will furnish much information to the advanced student, 
who can, with their help, pursue his researches further. No finahty 
is possible in scholarship and no scholar can claim infallibility for 
the judgments formed and the views expressed. Those who come 
after me may perhaps have to modify or reject die views expressed 
herein, but they will not be able to brush aside summarily the con¬ 
clusions which have been based on facts gleaned from the accounts 
of eye-witnesses or those who had opportunities of acquainting 
themselves with the events described by them. 

Recently some scholars have worked on the history of Humaytin's 
reign. One of them has already published his work; the researches 
of another are still awaiting publication. I am not afraid of incurring 
the censure pronounced by Johnson upon Blackwell that lie chose 
a subject long since exhausted. The facts of history arc always in 
a state of progress; they are being constantly added to and multiplied 
as new material comes to light; the interpretations also arc not always 
the same. Every writer has the right of drawing his own conclusions 
from the facts wliich he investigates. 1 have adduced many new 
facts and after sifting them have carefully interpreted them. In 
these days there arc two kinds of liistories: one based on painstaking 
research conducted by specialists in Universities and the other dished 
up by enterprising amateurs for popular consumption. My aim 
has been to produce the first and not the second. How far I have 
succeeded in my attempt is a matter which scholars alone will decide. 
All that 1 can claim is that I have unearthed new facts and interpreted 
them according to the be^t of my lights without extenuating or 
setting down aught in mahee. 

There is another reason why I have bestowed five years' industry 
on this work. Originally, I was intended for the Bar, but it was 
Professor Rushbrook-Williams who, by taking me into the Research 
Department which he was organising in 1918-19, diverted my career. 
Since then I have devoted myself to history with a complete single¬ 
ness of purpose and I must honestly confess that Cho has been 
unusually propitious to me. But whatever success I have achieved 
is in a large measure due to the kindness and encouragement that I 
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received from Professor Rushbrook-Williams in the beginning 
of my career. It was he Vv^ho inspired me with a love for 
historical studies and kindled in me a passion for research. Soon 
after my appointment in 1919, he wrote to me from Simla: ‘I 
hope you will make a solid contribution to historical knowledge.* 
I do not know whether his expectation has been fulfilled, but 1 can 
afErm with truth tliat in the pursuit of Iiistorical knowledge, I have 
striven to the utmost of my capacity and have scorned delights and 
lived laborious days. I shall be happy if this token of my gratitude 
is acceptable to Professor Rushbrook-Williams. 

in a work of this kind diacritical marks are necessary for the con¬ 
venience of readers who find it difficult to pronounce proper names 
and unfamiliar or technical terms. I have put marks on these and 
I have no doubt foreign readers will find them useful aids to pro¬ 
nunciation. 

I am obliged to the Secretary, Khudabaksh Library, for giving 
me permission to reproduce the pictures in the Khanddn-i-TimUriyah 
which is a precious treasure belonging to that institution. The K^hi 
Nagari Pracharini Sabha of Banaras have allowed me to consult 
some of their works and Rai Krishna Das of the Kala Bhawan and 
Mr. A. B. Pandey of the Queen’s College, Banaras, have been very 
helpful in obtaining photographs of contemporary portraits. I am 
thankful to the Vice-Chancellor for obtaining from the Jaipur Durbar 
a picture of Hamidah Banu Begam which is included in this volume. 

The MS. of this work was given to the publishers in 1944 but for 
various reasoas delay was made in publication. 


January, 1955. 


IsHWARj Prasad 
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Chapter I 

HUMAYUN AS PRINCE 

It was in the citadel of the mountain kingdom of Kabul that Nasir- 
uddin Muhammad, better known to history by his surname 
Humayun, ‘the fortunate/ first saw light. The circumstances of 
his birth were such as to ensure the infant a lofty destiny. He was 
the firstborn son of Maham,^ favourite wife of Zahiruddin Muham¬ 
mad, nick-named Babur, the finest gentleman, and the most attractive 
personality in all the varied pages of Asiatic history. A warrior, a 
man of letters, a bon catnarculc\ and a born leader of men, Babur stood 
out pre-eminently as a knight without fear and without reproach. 
He had already sustained with fortitude such a succession of Fate’s 
buffets as have rarely fallen to the lot even of a prince exposed to 
such kaleidoscopic changes as characterised the politics of Asia in the 
middle ages. At the time wdien Humayun was born to him he had 
fought his way to a position stronger and better established than 
any he had yet occupied. 

Left at the age of twelve ruler of Farghana, a small principality 
which now falls within the boundaries of Russian Turkistan, Babur 
had, after heroic struggles, lost all he possessed to relatives more 
powerful and less scrupulous than himself. Deprived of his paternal 
dominions, he had twice won by his own exertions the far-famed 
city of Samarqand on each occasion only losing it again by adversities 
too formidable for mortal man to resist. After wandering homeless 
and destitute, accompanied only by a few faithful followers clad 

^ Babur docs not say anything about Mahain's parentage. Gulbadan says 
that Aka (a Turkish word for a senior lady) was related to the owners of the 
New Year’s Garden in Kabul and tlus was made by Ulugh Beg Kabuli Miran- 
shalii: Vide Mrs. Beveridge’s note in the Hunidyundniah C XVII, pp. 256-58. 
Abul Fazl writes {A.N. I, p. 285) that Maham Bcgain came of a noble family 
of Kliorasan related to Sultan Hussain Mirza. She was related to Shaikh Ahmad 
Jan. Babur married her when he went to Herat to cojidolc with the sons of 
Sultan Hussain Mirza. Abul Fazl docs not give the name of the lady’s father. 
Mrs. Beveridge says {Memoirs I, p. 344) in a foot-note that it is difficult to find 
out to whose family Maham belonged. Babur married her in 1506 and she 
bore him five cliildrcn—Barbul, Mihrjahan, Isan Daulat, Faruq and Humayun. 
The first four died in infancy. She was with Babur during the I’ransoxiana 
campaign (a.h. 916-20) and when the latter went to Hissar after his defeat 
by the Uzbegs near Kiil-Malik in Safar A. h. 918 (April and May a.d. 1512) 
he was accompanied by Maham and her children Flumayun, Mihrjahan and 
Barbul and the orphan Masuma and Giilnikh with her son Kamran. {Memoirs 
F P- 35 ^- Eurndyimamah, p. 91.) That she was not a Mughal may be accepted 
at once, for Babur, who had a great dislike for the Mughals, would not marry 
a Mughal woman. 
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in tatters, he had by 1504, at length, succeeded in establishing himself 
in the kingdom of Kabul, which had belonged to liis father’s brother, 
Ulugh Beg Mirza. For four years before the birth of Mumayun 
Babur had lived in his mountain kingdom, battling against the 
intrigues of liis hereditary foes, the Uzbegs, and suppressing with 
difficulty the rebellions of the turbulent Mongol mercenaries whose 
services were indispensable to liim. For the moment, however, his 
worst troubles seemed to be over; he had just conducted a successful 
expedition to Qandhar; and finally, in token of his supremacy over 
the other living descendants of the house of Timur, he had recently 
assumed the title of Padshah which we may perhaps translate as 
Lord Paramount^ 

In his Memoirs, Babur notes with pride the birth of liis son and 
heir on Tuesday, March 6, 1508: 

‘At the end of this same year a.h. 913 in the night of Tuesday the 
4th day of the month of Zu’l Qa’da,^ the Sun being in Pisces Huma- 
yun was born in the citadel of Kabul. The date of his birth was 
found by the poet Maulana MasnadI in the words Sultan Humayun 
Khan, and a minor poet of Kabul found it in Shdh-PPtruz Qadr 
(Shah of Victorious Might). A few days later he received the name 
IdumayLUi. When he w'as only five or six days old, I went out to the 
Char Bagh to celebrate his coming into the world with a great 
feast. All the Begs, small and great, brought their presents on this 
occasion. Such heaps of silver tankahs were piled up as had never 
been seen before in any other place. It w^as a splendid feast. 

About the early years of Hiimayun’s life we know very little. 
Unlike his father he did not write his own memoirs and we have no 
record of any childish recollections. Babur himself has nothing to tell 
us about his son’s infancy; he prefers to deal with the infinitely more 
romantic and exciting story of liis own adventures. In the very year 
that followed Huinayun’s birth, the father came within an ace of los¬ 
ing the throne owing to the revolt of the troops stationed in Kabul.^ 

^ It was in the same yxar in which Huinnyun was born that B.ibur assumed 
the title of Padshah. Up to that time Timur Beg’s descendants had been styled 
as Mirzas. Memoirs I, p. 344, Gulbadan says the same thing {Humaymamah, p. 
90.) Before this he was known as Mirza Babur and all his sons were caUed 
Mirzas. 

® The 4th of Zu’l Qa’da will be March 6, 1508. 

® Memoirs I, p. 344. 

^ This refers to the conspiracy of the Mughal Chiefs who formed a plot 
for Babur’s destruction. Their plan was not merely to renounce allegiance to 
Babur but to restore Abdur Razzaq Mirza, the late king of Kabul, to his throne 
and to put him in possession of Qunduz and Khutlan. 
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Next year witnessed the outbreak of the struggle between Babur’s 
life-long foe, Shaibani the Uzbeg, and the powerful Ismail Safawi 
of Persia. This struggle was pregnant with fate for the infant Hunia- 
yun, for at the end of 1510 the news of the defeat of Shaibani in 
the battle of Merv led Babur to dream his last dream of regaining 
his ancestral dominions and of occupying Samarqand once more. 
In the course ol the next two years was to be settled the question 
whether Humay fill was to find his fortune in the West or East, whether 
he was to sit on Timur’s throne, a prince of Central Asia, or 
whether his lot was to fall in those more eastern lands over wliich 
his house had as yet never borne sway. 

Some little time before the battle of Merv, it would seem, Babur’s 
second son Kamran, destined to be Humay fin’s evil genius, was 
born.^ When the news of the disaster which had overtaken theUzbegs 
came to Kabul, the king promptly handed over the capital to his 
younger brother Nasir Mirza, and in January 1511, set out with 
his wives and belongings to seek what fortune had in store. He 
took both Humayun and Kamran with him, despite their tender 
years, for he seems to have hoped that he was now on the point 
of realising his life-long ambition—the re-establishment of the empire 
of his great ancestor Timur with Samarqand as its capital. But his 
hopes were foredoomed to failure. 

The position in which he found liimself was extremely difficult. 
The Uzbeg power, though it had received a heavy blow, was far 
from being shattered, and was still too strong for Babur’s unaided 
resources. The King of Kabul was obliged to enter into a subordi¬ 
nate alliance with Shah Ismail in order to obtain the support required, 
and one condition upon which the Persian monarch insisted was the 
adoption by Babur of Shiah tenets. The result w^\s fatal. Babur’s 
rule over Samarqand and ilokhara, which he regained with the aid 
of Persian troops, became gradually less popular. 

Moreover as Babur refused to adopt an attitude sufficiently humble 
to please Shah Ismail, he lost the support of his suzerain. His subjects 
were alienated, his allies were offended. Naturally, his foes came 
by their own again. Matters came to a head in the battle of Ghaz- 
dawan, a crushing defeat for Babur and the Persians at the hands of 
the Uzbeg leaders. 

^ Wc do not find the date of his birth in the Memoirs^ for he was born in a 
year of one of the Bdhurnamah gaps. It may be either A.n. 914 or 915 (a.d. 1508 
or 1509). He was younger than Humayim and is mentioned by Gulbadan 
(p. 91) as one of those who went with Babur to Samarqand in January, 15 ii 
(Shawwal a.h. 916). 
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After this battle which took place in November, 1512, Babur 
retired once more to Hissar. Here he was very nearly assassinated 
in a conspiracy of some Mughal troops whom he had outspokenly 
accused of misconduct, barely escaping with liis life in the darkness 
of the night.^ This determined him to withdraw from Hissar into 
Qunduz. During the whole of 1513 we know little of his movements. 
Mirza Haider says that he remained most of the time in Qunduz, 
exposed to the greatest privation and misery. He bore all his distresses 
with his customary patience, but at last, despairing of his chances 
of recovering Hissar, he determined to withdraw to Kabul. 

We do not know what became of Humayun and Kamran while 
Babur was undergoing the reverses of fortune which led to his ex¬ 
pulsion from Transoxiana. But it is natural to suppose that at the 
first symptoms of serious trouble, the children were sent back to 
Kabul, where they would be safe under the protection of the good- 
natured but drunken Nash Mirza. 

When at length in 1514 the adventurous king-errant returned 
unsuccessful to his capital, Humayun was, according to our reckon¬ 
ing, some six years old. For the next six years the boy lived quietly 
at Kabul with liis tutors, seeing, as we gather from the Memoirs, 
but little of the father upon whom domestic cares sat somewhat 
lightly. 

After Babur's return from Samarqand were born two more sons, 
both destined to play a large part in the subsequent fortunes of 
Humayun. The third boy, ‘Askari was born in 1516, and the fourth, 
Hindal, three years later.^ With none of his brothers docs Flumayun 

^ This was in a.d. 1513. Babur always looked upon the Mughals as a trea¬ 
cherous race. 

* ‘Askari was so called from his being born in camp. He was the son of 
Gulrukh Bcgchik and lull brother of Kamran (Memoirs I, p. 364). Cmlrukh is 
never mentioned in the Memoirs. 

Gulbadan, Hmnayunamah, p. 90. 

Gulrukh 


Kamran ‘Askari Shahrukh Sultan Ahmad Gulizar Begam 

b. 1514 b.1516 

Babur-^Dildar 

,1 , I. . \ .I. .I 

Gulrang Gulchilira Abul Nasir Gulbadan Alwar 

b. between Muhammad Hind^ (died 1529) 

1511-15* b. 1519 

On March 4, 1519 Babur received the news of Hindal’s birth. (Memoirs 
h P- 385*) ‘As the news came during the expedition into Hindustan, I took it 
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appear to have had much in common. In tastes and character he 
differed widely from the corrupt and selfish Kamran, being further 
set apart from him by the privileges and responsibilities that hedge 
round an heir-apparent almost from the moment of his birth. So 
far as the other boys were concerned, Humayun had little chance of 
their companionship. He was of an age which led to his being taken 
from the schoolroom just when they were entering it. 

About HuniayLin’s early education we have not much detailed 
knowledge; but from what B«abur says of his own training, combined 
with the fairly extensive information at our disposal concerning the 
condition of arts and letters in Central Asia at the time, we can cons¬ 
truct a picture which admits little risk of serious error. 

When Babur returned from Samarqand, Humayun was, as we 
have seen, about six years old. At such an age, the education of a 
Turk! prince would have already begun; and from what we know 
of Babur’s love of learning, we may be sure that he procured for 
his son the best tutors available. The education of a child in Huma- 
yun’s position comprised much besides reading and writing, ins¬ 
truction in history and in religion, the cultivation of a nice taste 
in literature and of a pretty wit in verse-making. He would be 
taught to become an elegant and fearless horseman, skilled shot, 
and a finished swordsman. In the pleasant meadows round Kabul 
he would receive his first instruction in hunting small game, while 
among the crags and defiles of the surrounding country he would 
be taught to track down quarry of a nobler sort. Even at an early 
age, Humayun showed signs of possessing unusual parts. He was 
naturally quick-witted, generous and sympathetic. Time was indeed 
to show that he was found wanting in those qualities of persever¬ 
ance and mental balance which had brought the father triumphantly 
through misfortunes which would certainly have come near crushing 
the son. But if he lacked some of those kingly qualities which Babur 
possessed, Humayun soon began to sh(’)w traces c’>f certain other 
characteristics which in his father were conspicuous by their absence. 
Most prominent among these was a highly developed imagination 
which, conjoined to a markedly mystical turn of mind, caused 

as omen and gave the name of Hindal (taking of Hind).’ Elindal literally 
means ‘of the dynasty of Hind’. For Hindal’s adoption by Humayun’s mother, 
see Memoirs I, p. 374. ‘All the children born of Humayun’s mother had died 
and therefore she adopted Hindal while he was yet unborn.’ This is not quite 
correct. Several children of Mahain after Humayun’s birth had died and this 
led her to adopt Hindal. Maharn was a kind-hearted and affectionate lady. 
She took care of Gulbadan also and the latter always speaks of her in terms of 
gratitude and affection. 
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the young prince to favour the weird and the bizarre to the neglect 
of common-place matters which contribute to success in life. He had 
a marked inclination towards natural science, as then understood, 
particularly affecting astronomy and geography, wliich were inti¬ 
mately connected with his favourite studies and magic and divination. 
In later life he is said to have written mystical dissertations upon the 
nature of elements, and it is certain that he was always attracted 
towards occultism. He was currently reported to possess what would 
now be called second sight and, even when his fortunes had reached 
the lowest depths, he was looked upon as a person whom it was 
unlucky to molest. It is, therefore, hardly necessary to say that his 
genius w'as contemplative and other-worldly rather than practical. 

A trifling incident which occurred when he was about fen years 
old is worth recording, not merely because it serves to illustrate the 
boy’s turn of mind, but because it exercised a considerable influence 
upon his future career. In the year a.h. 923 (A.D.1517-18), when 
Babur was engaged in an expedition against Qandhar, he left Phima- 
yun in charge of the Kabul government. One day, as the prince 
was riding about ‘in the forests, hills, gardens and meadows,’ the 
fancy came into his head to take an omen. Calling his tutor, Man¬ 
ila Masihuddin Ruhulla, he told him that he intended to ask the 
first three persons he met what their names were and to take an 
omen from their replies. The Maulana suggested that one person 
would be sufficient, but the prince persisted in his intention. After 
they had gone a little distance, they saw a man about forty years 
of age who, on being asked his name, replied ‘Murad’ or desire. 
After him came another person, driving an ass loaded with wood. 
When they enquired liis name, he answered ‘Daulat’ or prosperity. 
Humayun thereupon remarked that if only the name of the third 
person chanced to be Sa‘adat, it would be at once a curious coincidence 
and a most excellent omen. Soon afterwards, a boy leading cattle 
came in sight; and when they asked him what his name was, he said 
‘Sa‘adat’ or success.^ Humayun was highly dehghted, and not only 
remembered the omen as long as he lived, but also allowed it to influ¬ 
ence his judgment on important occasions. We shall have opportunity 
before long to notice the part played by these three names in the 
fantastic court hfe he inaugurated at the commencement of liis reign. 

It was probably about a couple of years after this incident that 
Humayun, now between twelve and thirteen years old, was released 
from his tutors and sent out into the world to undertake his first 


^The storyjis related in the A.N. I, p. 643. 
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important charge. Some time about the year 1520 (a.h. 926)—the 
exact date is uncertain—died Mirza Khan, the son of Babur’s uncle, 
Sultan Muhammad Mirza. For some years Mirza Khan had been 
estabhshed in the kingdom of Badakhshan, which he had seized 
and held in defiance of the Uzbegs. He left as his heir a child named 
Sulaiman, who was taken by his mother to the court of Kabul that 
he might be educated along with his cousins, ‘Askari and Hindal. 
Babur was asked by the Badakhshiinls to make some arrangement 
for ruling them during the minority of their prince; and in com- 
phance with this request, he determined to entrust the province to 
Humayun. Together with his father Babur and mother Maham, 
who journeyed along with him to see him safely installed, Humayun 
set out for Badaklishan. After a few days, the king and queen returned 
to Kabul leaving the young prince in charge. For nearly nine years, 
from 1520 to 1529, with one interval of eighteen months between 
November 1525 and May 1527, Humayun sat on the throne of 
Badakhshan as a semi-independent ruler. His administration for 
the next tew years was most probably mainly conducted through 
counsellers for liim; although it should be remembered that at the 
age of twelve his father Babur had been ruling as well as reigning. 
Humayun, however, was not only of a less masterful stamp, but 
was also a stranger to the people over whom he ruled. Besides, 
there is evidence to show that he kept in fairly close touch with 
his father while Babur was in Kabul. The charge of Badakhshan 
was no sinecure, with the formidable Uzbeg confederacy ever on 
the watch to seize it, and Babur always regarded its retention as one 
of his most important cares. Fortunately the Badakhshanis were 
brave and loyal, holding tenaciously to the representatives of their 
ancient royal house. Despite ail difficulties, the rule of Humayun 
was a distinct success, and when it came to a conclusion, his subjects, 
as we shall sec, testified their opinion of his abilities in no uncertain 
manner. 

Meanwhile, events were gradually leading up to Babur’s triumph¬ 
ant fifth expedition to Flindustan—the expedition which was to 
place upon the throne of Delhi the most remarkable dynasty which 
India has ever seen. 

That land had now been distracted with feuds for some years. 
The kings of Delhi had been with difficulty holding their own against 
the overwhelming power of the Rajputs. Now matters were made 
worse by the cruelty and arrogance of Ibrffiim Lodi, who was fast 
driving the Afghan feudatories, upon whose swords his empire 
rested, into open revolt. Fearing the power of Daulat Khan, Viceroy 
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of tlic Punjab, he summoned liim to Delhi. Daulat Khan, who 
suspected that his life would be forfeited if he obeyed the summons, 
sent liis son Dilawar instead. Ibrahim was enraged, and openly 
menaced father and son with destruction. The Viceroy thereupon 
renounced his allegiance to Ibrahim, and sent his son to Babur at 
Kabul, offering fealty and inviting his help against the king of Delhi. 
What Daulat Khan really wanted, as afterwards became apparent, 
was a free hand in the Punjab uncontrolled by any political superior. 
This, however, was carefully concealed under the guise of schemes. 
Apparently it was suggested that Ibrahim should be deposed and 
his uncle ‘Alam Khan set up in his stead. Babur evidently considered 
this as an opportunity to interfere in the politics of Hindustan; for in 
1524 he embarked upon his fourth expedition of supporting ‘Alam 
Khan against Ibrahim. 

Passing through the Khaibar, he crossed the Gakkar country 
reducing to temporary obedience the warlike tribes of that region. 
Fording the Jhelum and the Chenab, he advanced to within a few 
miles of Lahore. He now discovered that there was an army of 
Ibrahim’s iiT close proximity commanded by Bihar Khan Lodi, 
Mubarak Khan Lodi, and some other Afghan Arnirs, and that his 
ally Daulat Khan had been driven from Lahore and compelled to 
take refuge among the Baluchis. Babur promptly attacked and 
scattered the king of Delhi’s army. The fugitives were driven into 
Lahore, and the town itself came under Babur’s control. The bazar 
was plundered and burned. After resting four days, the Kabul army 
moved south to Dipalpur, which was stormed. The garrison was 
put to the sword. 

At Dipalpur Babur was joined by Daulat Khan and his sons. 
That nobleman was greatly angered at Babur’s determination to 
keep Lahore in his own hands. Apparently his profession of allegiance 
to Babur had been nothing more than an excuse for securing the 
alhance of the king of Kabul. Daulat Khan seems to have expected 
that Babur would be a submissive tool in liis hands. He evidently 
forgot that his oviii viceroyalty of the Punjab, which he desired 
to see independent, was precisely that portion of Hindustan to which 
Babur believed liimsclf to have the best claim. Babur on liis part, 
taking the submission of the Afghan noble to be no empty formality, 
assigned him Jalandhar and Sultanpur instead of Lahore. Daulat 
Khan thereupon treacherously advised Babur to divide his forces, 
sending part to Multan and keeping part with him. But Dilawar 
Klian, who seems to have recoiled from the deceit, warned Babur 
to be on his guard; with the result that Daulat Khan and his brother’s 
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son Ghazi Khan were arrested. Shortly afterwards they w^ere 
released, and then they promptly fled to the hills. Their fiefs were 
conferred upon Dilawar Khan. Babur feeling that he required more 
adequate resources before he ventured further into such troubled 
waters, fell back on Lahore and then retired to Kabul. Dipalpur 
was given to the pretender ‘ Alam Khan with the trusty Baba Kushkeh 
to watch him. Lahore, with a considerable garrison, was put under 
Mir ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, wliile Sialkot was held by Khusrau Kokultash. 

No sooner was Babur out ol the way, than Daulat Khan showed 
his hand. Gathering a strong force, he captured Dipalpur, and drove 
out ‘Alam Khan, blis first check, however, was received before 
Sialkot. A force of 8,000 men, which he liad detached to attack the 
town, was defeated by Babur’s Lahore garrison. But shortly after¬ 
wards he scored a great success. Ibrrdiim Lodi had sent an army to 
reduce him to submission; and this army Daulat Khan succeeded in 
dispersing, part being won over and part being dismissed without 
a blow struck. 

Meanwhile ‘Alam Khan had fled to Kabul, and informed Babur 
of his misfortunes. Babur then concluded a treaty with him agreeing 
to scat him upon the throne of Delhi on condition that he himself 
should receive Lahore and the country west of it in full suzerainty. 
‘Alam Khan was sent to Hindustan, armed with orders to Babur’s 
generals in the Punjab. The king of Kabul himself was unable to 
leave, as he had to go to Balkh, which the Uzbegs were besieging. 
Once in Hindustan, however, ‘Alam Khan lost his head, and was 
artfully won over by Daulat Khan, who feigned loyalty and sym¬ 
pathy. In consequence, ‘Alam Khan threw over the alliance with 
Babur, brushed aside the remonstrances of Babur’s officers, and 
ceded the Punjab to Daulat. Then, in conjunction with his new 
ally, he marched on Delhi, only to be disgracefully routed by Ibra¬ 
him in person. His army broke up, and he himself fled in ten or. 

In the autumn of 1525 all was bustle and activity in Kabul, where 
preparations were being made for the final effort. The boy Kamran 
was nominated regent during the absence of his father; and every 
available man was pressed into service. Meagre indeed were the 
resources of the mountain kingdom in comparison with the vast 
armies wliich had for centuries been a familiar spectacle upon the 
battle-fields of India. None the less, Babur possessed one source 
of strength which was destined in the last resort to counterbalance 
his inferiority in numbers. His powerful artillery handled by liis 
Turkish experts from the West, and his well-drilled matchlock-men 
were worth more to him on the day of battle than many legions. 
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But even so, Kabul had to be denuded of men that the expeditionary 
force might make a show of strength and that nothing might be 
lacking. Humayun was ordered to bring a contingent from Badakh- 
shan to his father’s assistance. That the project was not to his taste 
seems certain. His subsequent career shows that he had no lack of 
energy or ambition—at least between the opium debauches to which 
he afterwards became addicted and now, before he had contracted 
the fatal habit, while his vigour was still unabated and the lethargy 
of the drug not yet upon him, it might have been expected that 
he would have welcomed the prospect of so hazardous an expedition 
under leadership so gallant. But it was not so. Whether Humayun, 
weighing the issues more dispassionately than his father, realised 
to the full the overwhelming chances of failure, or whether, after 
some years of almost independent rule, he resented being recalled 
to serve in the company of men who had won their spurs before 
he was born, can only be conjectured. In favour of the latter surmise 
it should be mentioned that he was now at the somewhat difficult 
age of seventeen, a man in all matters that pertained to the exercise 
of sovereignty, but a boy still in his self-consciousness and readiness 
to take offence where no offence was intended. However this may 
be, his conduct caused Babur great uneasiness. The king had left 
Kabul on November 17, 1525, and the day came and went when 
Humayun should have appeared at the head of the Badakhshani 
contingent. For more than a fortnight the king was compelled to 
wait on his son’s pleasure. Babur was justifiably annoyed. As he 
says in the Memoirs: ‘Seeing that Humayun was delaying unduly 
in presenting himself at the meeting place, I wrote several letters 
to him, putting pressure upon him. . . . When at length Humayun 
joined me, I did not fail to chide him sharply upon the lack of promp¬ 
titude which he had displayed in coming.’^ 

At last the prince arrived and on December 3 the united force 
moved off, only twelve thousand men all told, of whom at most 
seven thousand were effectives. 

The news of the late occurrences in India compelled Babur to 
alter his plans. He had long needed nothing to convince him that 
his original design of occupying the Punjab was impracticable 
unless the central power of Delhi could be conciliated. Therefore as 
we have already seen, he was induced to lend his aid to the project 
of deposing Sultan Ibrahim and substituting for him ‘Alam Khan. 

^ Babur says he wrote sharp letters to Humayun, lecturing him severely 
because of his long delay beyond the time fixed for joining him. Again he 
says, ‘ When Humayun came I spoke to him very severely.’ Memoirs II, p. 447. 
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By this means he would kill two birds with a single stone. The 
Punjab was to be the price of liis assistance, and its guarantee was 
to be the control he would exercise over the aged, somewhat feeble, 
monarch he had placed upon the throne. 

But the intrigues of Daulat Khan and faithlessness of ‘Alam Khan 
had modified the whole situation. Henceforth there could be no 
further question of the Lodi claimant, who had proved himself 
unworthy of the sacrifice of honest men’s blood; Babur was fighting 
for his own hand against all comers; primarily, because he conceived 
the Punjab to belong to him by right; next, because he was convinced 
that the permanent occupation of the Punjab entailed the conquest of 
Hindustan; finally, because the political situation seemed to offer the 
prospect of hard fighting and hazardous adventure, such as liis soul 
loved. 

As soon as he had passed the mountains, however, he fell sick. 
The occurrence was most inopportune, and he recognised in it the 
judgment of God upon liis irregularities in the matter of wine. He 
resolved to mend his ways although as a matter of fact he did not 
keep his vow, and soon afterwards the attack of dysentery passed 
away. This was fortunate; for, having now embarked upon the most 
dangerous of his many perilous enterprises, he had need of all his 
powers of mind and body if he was to win through. When he arrived 
at the Kabul river, he leanit that Daulat Khan and Ghazi Khan, 
with a force of twenty or thirty thousand men, were fast overrunning 
the Punjab, and marching straight upon Lahore. It was at all costs 
necessary to prevent them from scoring so important a success at 
tliis juncture; so Babur hastily despatched a messenger to his lieu¬ 
tenants in the town warning them that he was close at hand, ordering 
them to join him at all hazards, and strictly forbidding them to 
engage until he had come up. Meanwliile, he pressed on with speed. 
As he was passing the river Sind, he took the opportunity to number 
the forces which accompanied him in his dangerous ventures. In¬ 
credible as it may seem, the entire army wdth which he hoped to 
conquer Hindustan amounted to twelve thousand men all told, 
including good and bad, small and great, fighting men and camp 
followers. 

On he pushed, however, regardless of danger, to the rescue of 
his threatened Begs. As he crossed the Jhelum, renewed rumours 
reached him as to the strength of the Afghans. It was further stated 
that Daulat Khan, determined to rid himself of the formidable prince 
whom he had hoped to use as a tool, had girded himself with two 
swords in token of his resolution to conquer or die. But, whatever 
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might have been the spirit of Daulat Khan, he was powerless to 
keep his army together when the rumour of Babur’s approach was 
noised abroad. The king of Kabul had crossed the Bias, and was 
blockading Milwat, when he was joined by Dilawar Khan, who 
had once more deserted his father and brother for the service of the 
foreigner. Probably it was at this time that Babur learned of the 
true condition of the opposing forces; at all events, he pushed on 
with a boldness that would have been foolhardy under ordinary 
circumstances. In this case, however, his rapid advance completed 
the confusion of Daulat Khan, whose army broke up in utter disorder, 
and fled to all quarters rather than encounter the invader. Daulat 
himself, with his immediate followers, could do nothing except 
offer a humble and undignified submission. The scene is described 
by Babur as follows: 

‘Daulat Khan now sent a person to inform me that GhazI Khan 
had escaped and Hed to the hills; but, if 1 would excuse liis own 
offences, he would come as a slave, and deliver up the place. 1, there¬ 
fore, sent Khwajah Miran to confirm him in his resolution and to 
bring him out. Mis son ‘All Khan accompanied that officer. In order 
to expose the rudeness and stupidity of the old man, I directed him to 
take care that Daulat Khan should come out with the same two 
swords hung around his neck, which he had hung by his side to 
meet me in combat. When matters had come this length, he still 
contrived frivolous pretexts for delay, but was at length brought 
out. I ordered the two swords to be taken from his neck. When 
he came to offer me his obeisance, he affected delays in bowing; 
I directed them to push his legs and make him bow. I then made 
him sit down before me, and desired a man who understood the 
Hindustani language to explain to him what 1 said, sentence by 
sentence, in order to reassure him; and to tell him, “I called you 
father; 1 showed you more respect and reverence than you could 
have desired or expected. I delivered you and your sons from the 
insults of the Baluchis. I delivered your tribe, your family, and 
women, from the bondage of Ibrahim. The countries held by Tatar 
Khan to the amount of three crores, I bestowed on you.Wliat evil 
had I ever done you, that you should come in this style against me, 
with these swords by your side; and attended by an army, stir up 
tumult and confusion in my territories?”^ The man, being stupefied, 

^ Mrs. Beveridge’s rendering of this passage will be found in her translation 
of the Memoirs II, p. 459. The sub.stance is the same. 

Ghazi Khan was fond of books. His Hbrary was seized by Babur and the 
books were given to Humayun and Kamran. Memoirs II, p. 460. 
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Stammered out a few words, not at all to the purpose and indeed, 
what could he say in answer to such confounding truths? It was 
settled that he and his family should retain their authority in their 
own tribes, and possession of their villages, but that all the rest of 
their property should be sequestrated. They were directed to encamp 
close by Khwajah Mir-i-Miran.’ 

The first stage of Babur’s hazardous enterprise was thus brought 
to a close by the defeat of his enemies in the Punjab. There still 
remained the more difficult task of subduing the Imperial forces 
of Delhi; and even this was child’s play as compared with the business 
of reducing to submission the wTole turbulent, distracted, faction- 
ridden kingdom of Hindustan. Babur, whether he realised the 
difficulties before him or not, saw’ clearly that his best prospect of 
success lay in prompt action. ‘Putting my foot in tlic stirrup of 
resolution, and taking in my hand the reins of faith, I marched against 
Sultan Ibrahim, son of Sultan Sikandar, son of Sultan Bahlol Lodi 
Afghan, in whose possession the city of Delhi and kingdom of 
Hindustan at that time were.’ 

As he advanced, he received various encouraging proofs that he 
was not friendless in the country of his antagonist. Two of the court 
circle, Arrdsli Khan and Mullii Muhammad Maz-hab, sent him letters 
protesting their devotion to liis cause. ‘Alam Khan arrived in a 
destitute condition to cast himself upon the protection of his late 
ally. While still at KrdDul Babur had received proposals from Raiia 
Sanga, the Rajput, or, to give him his real title, Sangram Singh, 
that there should be a joint attack upon Ibrahim.^ Babur, how^ever, 
fully realised how little confidence could be placed in such overtures 
as tliese. What replies he made to Sangram Singh w^e do not know: 
it w’ould seem that he returned a favourable answer, for he accuses 
him of treachery in not taking any steps to carry out the terms of 
the proposed alliance. But he must have been well aware that the 
Rajput confederacy, which would spring into unequalled eminence 
if any disaster overtook the dynasty at Delhi, had a direct interest 
in the failure of his enterprise, and was, by far, the most formidable 
of all the powers antagonistic to his conquest of Hindustan. The 
situation was fast becoming critical. 

^ According to the Memoirs, (II, p. 529.) Babur had received R an a Sanga’s 
proposals of help at Kabul, and not after he had started on his journey towards 
Hindustan.‘While we were still in K."bul, Rana Sanga had sent an envoy to 
testify to his good wishes and to propose this plan: “If the honoured Padshah 
will come near Dellii from that side I from this will move on Agra”.’ 
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At length news c«anie that Sultan Ibrahim, with the main body 
of Afghans, was on the march from Delhi wliile a powerful advance 
guard, commanded by Hamid Khan, the Shiqdar of Hissar Firozah, 
was almost in touch with the little army of invaders. It was at this 
juncture that Humayun got his first experience of military operations 
on a large scale (Feb. 1526). Babur detached the whole right wing 
of his force, stiffened it from the centre, and put it under the command 
of his son, with orders to attack and disperse the Hissar Firozah 
troops. The young prince’s authority was probably little more than 
nominal, for along with him his father sent many of his veteran 
commanders, Khwajah Kalan, Sultan Muhammad Duldai, Khusrau 
Kokultash, Hindu Beg, and Muhammad ‘Ali Jang-jand—names 
which all readers of the Memoirs connect with Babur’s boldest and 
most successful operations. 

The project was very well executed. A body of light cavalry was 
detached, and from it some hundred and fifty men of picked valour 
were selected. These were sent forward to engage the enemy, who 
were utterly taken by surprise at the boldness of so small a body. 
Hardly had the first blows been interchanged when the main guard of 
Humayun’s little force appeared on a hill top, outlined against the sky. 
Thinking they were in the presence of a very great army, the Shiqdar*s 
troops turned and fled. They were promptly pursued and suffered 
somewhat severely. A small detachment was sent to seize and occupy 
Hissar Firozah, while Humayun with the rest of his men marched 
back ill triumph to Babur, bringing with him some hundred prisoners 
and seven or eight elephants. Ustad Quli and the matchlock-men 
were ordered to shoot the prisoners as a warning to others. The father 
was very proud of his son’s success. ‘This,’ he says, jubilantly, ‘was 
Humayun’s first exploit and his first expedition. The whole affair 
was a most excellent omen of future success.’^ How much of the 
credit of this expedition ought to be ascribed to the young man in 
nominal command, it is impossible to say. Probably a considerable 
share, for at last Babur, who was no doting parent, chose to regard it 
as a personal triumph for his son, bestowing upon him in reward a 
crore of ready money presumably silver tankahs, as well as the jaqJr 
of Hissar Firozah, which was worth a crore a year. In addition, as 
marks of personal favour, the fortunate prince received a dress of 
honour of the first quality, and a valuable horse from the royal stables. 

The army pressed on to ShHiabad, and here an interesting ceremony 
took place. The razor and scissors were applied to Humayun’s face. 


^Memoirs, p. 466. 
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In accordance with the usual custom of the Chaghatais the event was 
celebrated with great festivities, corresponding to those which occur 
when a Western prince attains his legal majority. In this case, however, 
the rejoicings must have fallen far short of the usual standard in such 
matters. The king of Kabul and his son were on a campaign which 
was too serious to admit of many distractions although it had indeed 
been found possible to arrange a rhinoceros hunt near Bikrarn. At 
this very moment came the news that the main force of Afghans had 
advanced to Panipat. Babur, who knew that his one chance of success 
lay in an immediate and crushing victory, pressed on with determina¬ 
tion to encounter his adversary. 

Soon the two armies came in touch with one another. Babur, after 
carefully surveying the ground, made his preparations with the 
utmost skill. Common country carts, collected from the district round 
about, were so disposed as to enable his slender force to occupy a 
length of line almost equal to that of the vast masses of the Afghans. 
By this means he was able to assure the elective operation of his two 
mainstays in the fight—his fire-arms and his flanking tactics. His 
preparations being cinnplete, he advanced to provoke attack, keeping 
the village of Panipat on his right. 

The Afghans, however, showed no disposition to take the offensive, 
and Babur determined to gall them into action by a scries of skirmi¬ 
shing attacks delivered by small bodies of Hght horsemen. When all 
was ready, he sent out some four or five thousand men to attempt a 
surprise attack on the night of April 19. They lost their way in the 
dark, and at dawn of the 20th found themselves quite close to the 
hostile camp. Humayun was now likely to get a second chance of 
showing his mettle, for he was despatched to cover the retreat of the 
httle force. But the Afghans made no serious attempt to interfere 
with the retirement, and the two bodies, after effecting a junction, 
withdrew into camp. Next day, however, April 21, 1526 the decisive 
battle took place, and once again the crushing superiority of the new¬ 
fangled artillery to which Babur pinned his faith was made amply 
apparent. Once again did the traditional valour of Asia succumb to 
the science of the West. The Afghans, confident in their superior 
numbers, delivered a scries of fierce charges which came near to over¬ 
whelming their antagonists. But, opposed by the steady valour of 
the Chaghatais, the van could make no headway. The wings and the 
reserve were driven in upon the centre by the desperate fighting of 
Babur's flanking parties. Soon the whole Afghan army was herded 
into a vast mass, through which the powerful Turkish artillery blasted 
bloody lanes. Unable to fight, unwilling to fly, the forces of the 
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Sultan of Delhi crumbled away. Ibrahim Lodi was left dead upon 
the field, buried beneath the heaped-up corpses of his best and bravest 
followers. His empire passed to the stranger.^ 

In the battle, Hiimayun was in command of the right wing which 
had to bear the first fury of an attack delivered by overwhelming 
numbers. The young man seems to have acquitted himself well. 
That his father was pleased by his prowess cannot be doubted in the 
light of the important trust that was bestowed upon him so shortly 
afterwards. 

No sooner was the field of Panipat fairly won, than Humayun v/as 
despatched to Agra to seize the treasure and the royal residence there 
situated. The inhabitants made their submission, but requested the 
prince not to lead his army into the fortified area. Unwilling to 
employ violence, Humayun contented himself with occupying the 
faubourg and blockading the fort, in order to prevent the escape of 
important personages or of any portion of the treasure. While he was 
waiting for his father to come and deal with the situation, chance threw 
in his way a rich prize. In the fort were the children and household 
of Bikramajit, Raja of Gwalior, who had been compelled to place 
his dearest possessions under the power of Sultan Ibrahim as hostages 
for his good faith. Bikramajit fell on the Panipat field beside his 
lord; and the dead man’s relatives, having now nothing to lose by 
escaping from Agra, desired to return to their own country. As they 
were leaving the town, they were arrested by Humayun’s guards, 
and kept under careful supervision. But the prince’s orders against 
plundering had been strict, and no attempt was made to deprive the 
captives of the possessions they had brought with them. Either in 
gratitude for the humanity of their treatment or in the hope that the 
favour of the prince might be purchased, they presented Humayun 
with a large number of precious stones. Among these was a great 
diamond, now generally identified with the Koh-i-Nur, the price of 
which was reckoned by contemporary opinion at the dviily expendi¬ 
ture of the entire world. 

Just a fortnight after the battle of Panipat, on May lo, Babur came 
to the outskirts of Agra, where he was dutifully received by his son. 
Humayun offered to his father the great diamond which he had 
polished, but Babur, with the generosity which gained for him the 
nickname of qalandar^ (mendicant) at once gave it back again. With 

’ For a detailed account of the battle of Panipat sec Rushbrook-Williams* 
An Etnpure Builder of the Sixteenth Century^ pp. 129-38. 

® On the mosque built by Babur at Ajodhia there is the following hne in 
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the arrival of the victor of Panipat, the town and fort of Agra sur¬ 
rendered unconditionally; and six days kter, Babur made a state 
entry into the place and established himseli in the palace of the 
sovereign he had defeated and slain. The next day saw the distribution 
of the treasure. The riches of five kings came into liis hands, but he 
gave away everything. Tlic nobles of Hindustan represented tliat in 
India it was thought disgraceful to expend the treasures of bygone 
kings, and that while people usually kept on adding to them, the 
Emperor had on the contrary given tliem all away. 

Hum ay On, with whose conduct in the campaign, despite the 
unfortunate delay in starting, his father seems to have been particularly 
pleased, received a gift of 70 lakhs (JUfus) from the royal treasury, as 
well as a private hoard which had not been counted by the official 
receivers. 

After the briefest interval for rest, the invaders set themselves down 
to the difficult task of conquering a country wdiich bristled with forts 
held by independent cliieftains. Babur adopted the principle, which 
has so often been successfully carried out by other princes similarly 
circumstanced, of making grants of land still unconquered to his chief 
followers and then despatching them with a small force to reduce to 
order their new possessions. In the general distribution, the valuable 
district of Sambhal, estimated at one crorc and thirty-eight lakhs, was 
assigned to Humayun. Apparently his father needed him at head¬ 
quarters, for he was not allowed to undertake the conquest of liis 
district in person. Instead, the veteran Hindu Beg, who seems to have 
been attached to Humayun’s staff, was despatched to effect the expul- 
.siori of the then occupant, Qasirn of Sambhal. 

Just at the time when some half-dozen small expeditions had been 
despatched, came the news that danger was imminent from two 
quarters. On the one hand the Afghans, led by two powerful heads 
of clans, Nasir Khan Lohani and Ma‘aruf Farm fill, had seized Qanauj, 
and were advancing to dispute the command of the Doab; on the 
other, the Rajput confederacy under the great Rana Sangram Singh 
of Mew^ar, were giving unmistakable signs of their intention to make 
a bid for the supremacy of Hindustan. A council of war was held, 

the inscription: ‘Babur, the qalandar^ is well known in the world as king.’ 
Qalandar is not uncommon in Muslim history. Qutbuddiri Aibck was known 
as a qalandar. Babur himself felt like a darvesh as the following lines shew: 
Though 1 be not related to dervishes, 

Yet am 1 their follower in heart and soul. 

Say not a king is far from a dervish. 

I am a king but yet the slave of dervishes. 
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and it was decided that the Afghans should first be dealt with, as they 
were nearer at hand. Babur apparently intended to command the 
expedition himself, but at the last moment Humayun came forward 
with the remark: ‘Why should the Emperor go in person? I myself 
will undertake this service.’ His offer was accepted; Sultan Junaid 
Barlas and Mahdi Khwajah were recalled with their troops to stren¬ 
gthen him, their respective expeditions against Dholpur and Etawah 
being for the moment abandoned. Humayun, having collected his 
forces, marched straight upon the rebels, who were now encamped 
at Jajmau forty or fifty thousand strong. When he got within twenty 
miles of the place where they lay, the prince detached a scouting 
party under Mumin Atkah to collect information. The scouts appa¬ 
rently gave themselves more to the task of gathering booty than to 
their proper business, for not only did they fail to bring back any 
intelligence, but in addition they allowed the enemy to get wind of 
Humayun’s advance. The mere news of the approach of the victors 
of Panipat was enough to cause the Afghans to withdraw in panic- 
stricken haste across the Ganges. Another and more business-hke 
scouting party brought news of this, and Humayun, advancing 
quickly, seized Jajmau and pushed on to Dalamau, where he received 
the submission of an important cliief named Fateh Khan Sarwani 
who had been high in favour of the late Sultan Ibrahim. After sending 
this man back to his father, Humayun boldly crossed the Ganges 
and took possession ofjaunpur, thus striking a blow at the very centre 
of disaffection. Realising the importance of ending the campaign 
in the north before Sarigram Singh could strike an effective blow 
from Rajputana, Flumayun, regardless of the disparity in numbers 
between his own and the enemy’s forces, advanced with all speed on 
Ghazipur, where Nasir Klian Lohani was now encamped. The 
Afghans did not wait for his approach, but promptly retreated across 
the Gogra. Humayun sent a detachment in pursuit which kept them 
on the move, and plundered Kharid and Bihar. He then retraced his 
steps in obedience to an urgent summons from his father, leaving 
Mir Shah Husain in Jaunpur and Shaikh Bayazid in Oudh. Re¬ 
crossing into the Doab, and receiving on his way the submission of 
Kalpi he Joined his father at Agra on January 6, 1527. Although he 
had not succeeded in bringing the Afghans to a decisive engagement, 
he had injured their prestige and had driven them out of the districts 
they menaced. The little campaign had been distinctly well managed, 
and was regarded as an excellent omen for the great struggle with 
Sarigram Singh. That Humayun received his due meed of praise we 
cannot doubt, but his success did not fill him with any desire for 
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further victories. On the contrary, he was now thoroughly weary 
of fighting. Still a boy in years despite his varied experience of men 
and manners, he had not yet attained to his full physical strength. 
To liim the climate of India was extremely trying, accustomed as he 
was to the temperate skies of Badakhshan. He longed to be back in 
his appanage, away from the nerve-racking turmoil of empire building. 
This feeling was shared to the full by his contingent of BadakhshanI 
troops. Like the majority of non-professional soldiers, they were 
used to a short-term period of service, not more than one or two 
months in the year, 'rhey had now been away from their native 
country more than fourteen months. Having already experienced 
one hot weather in India, they were most anxious to avoid a repetition 
of the unpleasant experience. There seems little reason to doubt that 
his own feelings, combined with the protests of his men, led Humayun 
for the moment to forget his duty, and to ask for leave at the very 
beginning of the campaign against Sangram Singh, certainly the 
moment when his services could least be spared. Like the rest of the 
dissatisfied nobles, however, Humayun reluctantly agreed to face the 
Rajputs on condition that his leave should be sanctioned immediately 
after the battle. 

The two armies met on March 16, 1527 at Khanua, about 10 miles 
from the spot where Akbar’s palace city of Fatehpur Sikri was after¬ 
wards to stand. Here Babur's veterans were confronted by the most 
splendid chivalry in the world, and the sheer disparity in numbers 
would have appalled any army less experienced. As it was, the nor¬ 
therners would have gone into the battle a beaten army, had it not 
been for the undaunted bearing and magnetic enthusiasm of their king. 
When tlie crash of conflict came, the Rajputs, despite their immense 
superiority in numbers, were out-manoeuvred by the superior 
skill of their antagonists. The issue was for long in doubt. But once 
more the applied science of the modern world mastered the undisci¬ 
plined valour of the middle ages. Again and again the headlong 
charges of the Rajput horse came within an ace of submerging the 
handful of Mughal troops. But each charge was repulsed and, at 
length, attacked in flank and rear by Babur’s cavalry, shattered in front 
by the concentrated fire of liis deadly ordnance, the great host of the 
Rajputs broke and fled. Humayun seems to have commanded the 
right wing, although how much power of independent action 
he was allowed may well be left an open question. Once again 
the wing where he was posted bore the brunt of the first and 
severest shock, and once more acquitting himself valiantly, he 
played his full part in the fight which ruined the hopes of the 
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Rajputs and placed the new dynasty securely upon the throne 
of Hindustan. 

After the battle, the imperial army advanced on Alwar, and received 
the submission of the fort. All the treasure found therein was bestowed 
upon Humayun as a reward for his gallant bearing in the last engage¬ 
ment. Shortly afterwards he received what probably pleased him 
more—permission to go home with his troops. On Sunday, April i6, 
1527, he took leave of his father, and after receiving a robe of honour 
and many marks of favour, he started back on his return journey. On 
the way, he acted in a manner which not only exposed him to severe 
criticism at the time, but which also has prejudiced him, somewhat 
extravagantly, in the eyes of subsequent generations. As he passed 
Delhi, he broke open some of the houses in which the treasure was 
stored, and helped himself forcibly to the contents. It is difficult at 
first sight to guess the motives for this action. He cannot have been 
short c^f money, since he had received a crorc at Hissar FIrozah, seventy 
lakhs and an uncounted treasure at Agra, and all the spoil of Alwar 
fort, "fhe explanation, however, is not far to seek. It seems certain 
that Humayun, in common with the majority of Babur’s court circle, 
declined to look upon the (operations in Hindustan in any other light 
than a raid on a grand scale which would inevitably be terminated, 
at no distant date, by a sudden and hasty withdraw^] to Kabul. The 
prince must have talked with many who could recall his father’s three 
occupations of Samarqand, and he probably thought he foresaw 
another instance of a grandiose scheme leading on to disaster. What 
wonder that he should try and carry off with him what he could? 
Such considerations as these suffice to explain, if they do not entirely 
condone, Humayun’s action, Babur, as might be expected, was 
greatly annoyed when he heard of it, and wrote to his son a sharp 
letter.^ The Emperor seems to have been disappointed, more perhaps 
at this evidence of his son’s attitude towards the wdiole question of 
the occupation of Hindustan, than at any shortcomings in the w^ay of 
filial obedience. Plainly the offence was not looked upon as very 
serious, for Babur’s anger did not last long. Only four months after 
Humayun had left, a certain Beg Muhammad Ta‘alluqchi was sent 
to Badakhshan with a horse and a robe of honour for him.*'^ 

How Plum ay un spent this time in Badakhsan on his return we can 
only conjecture. Probably he thought himself entitled to a rest after 
the fatigues of the campaign in Hindustan; wx shall see that there arc 
reasons for believing that his conduct of business was not marked by 

^Memoirs II, p. 583. ^ Ta*alluqchi probably means land-holder. 
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extreme energy. But he certainly was popular with his subjects, who 
seem to have given him little trouble, and to have felt complete confi¬ 
dence in his abilities. 

Towards the end of 1528, just about the time when Beg Muhammad 
Ta'alluqchi, after delays which Babur regarded as inexplicable, was 
getting back to India, Humayun announced with pride the birth 
of his first son, whom he called by the somewhat ill-chosen name 
of Al-Aman. The letter wliich Babur wrote in reply to this intelli¬ 
gence has been well described as Trank, fault-finding and affectionate.’ 
The Emperor begins, after warm congratulations and loving messages, 
by commenting upon the name of his newly arrived grandson. 
Al-Aman means ‘protection,’ but unfortunately the common people 
pronounce it Alaman or Ilaman, words which signify in Turk! 
‘a robber’ and 1 do not feel’ respectively; to put it mildly, an un¬ 
fortunate ambiguity. Himself a fine writer of prose and verse, he 
finds fault with Hiimayun’s style and asks him to be simple and clear. 
He writes : ‘Thy remissness in letter-writing seems to be due to the 
thinjy wluch makes thee obscure, that is to say, to elaboration. In 
future write without elaboration; use plain, clear words, so will thy 
trouble and thy readers’ be less.’ He further blames him for his 
carelessness in despatching business; it was only a month’s journey 
from Hindustan to Badakhshan and yet the messengers sent by the 
Emperor to his son sometimes take a year to return. Again he eludes 
him for repeating so often in his letters ‘I wish to be alone’—an ill 
thing indeed for a king as well as for his habit of using such far¬ 
fetched expressions in his writings that they are difficult to understand. 
After this paternal admonition, Babur proceeds to deal with business 
of greater importance. Having just heard of the recent successes 
gained by Shah Tahinasp of Persia over the Uzbegs, the Emperor had 
determined to make another attack upon his old enemies. Accord¬ 
ingly, he draws up in his letter a plan of campaign for Humayun. 
He informs him that his brother Karnran and the Kabul Begs have 
been put under liis orders, and commands him to undertake an 
expedition against the Uzbeg chiefs in Elissar, Sarnarqand or Merv, 
as may seem most fitting. He counsels him to show greater energy, 
for indolence and laziness accord not at all with the exercise of 
sovereignty. ‘If you desire to please me,’ he goes on to say, ‘you 
must put aside your taste for solitude, and that uncouth disposition 
which makes you fly from the society of others. . . Instead of 
allowing your younger brothers and the Begs to assert their in¬ 
dependence, you must make them wait upon you twice a day, so 
that you can take counsel with them on whatever happens.’ Finally, 
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Humayun is adjured to act handsomely towards Kamran, that 
‘correct and worthy young man’—a command which Humayun 
loyally obeyed to his abiding sorrow—to work hand in hand with 
Khwajah Kalan, and to try by all the means in his power to win the 
heart of Sultan Wais.^ 

From this letter it appears that Humayun was depressed and ill 
in Badakhshan; that his disposition was fanatical, inclined to melan¬ 
choly and averse to action. It may well be that it was at this time 
that he began to acquire the habit of eating opium, which in the 
course of the next four or five years, gained such a firm hold upon 
him. To this habit his father’s cousin Mirza Haider, a frank and honest 
observer, ascribed all the disasters which subsequently overtook 
him: ‘In consequence of intercourse with sensual and profligate 
men who served him, particularly Maulana Muhammad (Farghari) 
Parghali and others of like nature Humayun contracted some bad 
habits. Among these was his addiction to opium. All the evil w'liich 
has been set down to the Emperor, and has become the common 
talk of the people, is attributable to this vice.’^ 

If we are right in believing that Flumayun’s opium-eating began 
in Badakhshan, possibly in consequence of a natural reaction to the 
loneliness of his post after the stir and excitement of the Indian camp¬ 
aign, it must be admitted that his powers of action were not yet 
affected. On the receipt of his father’s letter he appears to have 
acted with considerable vigour, and his management of the camp¬ 
aign was remarkable for its ability. He arranged for the operation 
of three forces against the Uzbegs; the first, under Shah Quli, the 
younger brother of SultanWais, was to march on Hissar; the second, 
under Tarsun Muhammad Sultan, was to advance by Tirmiz to 
Kabadian; the third under Humayun himself, was to strike quickly 
at Samarqand. Despite able management, the campaign proved a 
failure, apparently because the forces employed were inadequate. 
Shah Quli entered Hissar; but Tarsun Muhammad Sultan got into 
difficulties and a contingent that could ill be spared had to be detached 

^ SultanWais was a son of Babur’s paternal uncle, Mahmud, and his maternal 
aunt (i.e., his mother’s half-sister). Sultana Nigar Khanam. 

The reader will find this interesting letter in the Memoirs II, pp. 624-27. 
Babur admonishes his son not to neglect the work chance has brought and 
quotes Nizami : 

He grips the world who hastens; 

Empire yokes not with delay; 

All else, confronting marriage, stops. 

Save only Sovereignty. 

2 T,R.t p. 469. 
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to his assistance. The Uzbegs, with their peculiar doggedness, 
assisted by the loose political organization which rendered it im¬ 
possible to strike them, gained ground and recovered all that they 
had lost. In 1529 both parties were ready for peace, and hostilities 
were dying down. Babur’s health began to show signs of decline 
and he could not fulfil Iris intention of marching to his northeni 
dominions in person. Humayun came from Badakhshan and was, 
after some time, sent to his at Sambhal, and there he fell seriously 
ill. Babur was much upset by his illness and performed the famous 
act of sacrifice to save liis life. Humayun recovered and Babur, 
who was already ailing, became rapidly worse. There was a sudden, 
acute disorder of the bowels, which the doctors were quite unable 
to remedy, and they said that they had discovered symptoms of the 
same poison with which Buwa Begani, Sultan Ibrahim’s mother, 
had before attempted to take Babur’s life. 

The dying man was in great pain, longing restlessly for the return 
of Hindal, his dearly loved, but his mind remained clear to the last. 
The day after Humayun’s arrival Babur felt death draw near. He 
called Khalifah Qanibar ‘Ali Beg, Tardi Beg, Hindu Beg and other 
Amirs together, and spoke his last words to them : ‘For years it 
has been in my heart to surrender my throne to Humayun, and 
retire to the Gold-scattering Garden. By the Divine Grace, I have 
obtained in health of body all things but the fulfilment of tliis wish. 
Now, when I am laid low by illness, I charge you i\\\(Wastyat mtku- 
nam) to acknowledge Humayun as my successor, and to remain 
loyal to him. Be of one heart and mind towards him, and I 
hope to God that Humayun will also bear himself well towards 
mcn.’^ 

He then turned to Humayun, and delivered to him a message 
intended for his private ear. ‘Idumayun, I commit you and your 
brothers and my kin and your people to God’s keeping, and all of 
them are confided to you. . . . The cream of my testamentary 
directions is tliis: Do naught against your brothers, even though they 
may deserve it.’*^ Right loyally, to his own sore despite, was Huma¬ 
yun to obey his father’s dying charge. 

Three days later, on Monday, December 26, 1530, Babur passed 
away. The death was kept a secret, lest riots should break out in 
the interregnum. But after a time one of the Hindustani nobles^ 
Araish Khan remarked that this course might produce the very'- 
consequences it was designed to obviate. And he said, ‘It is not well 


^ Gulbadan, pp. 108-9* 


* Ihid.y pp. 108-9. 
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to keep the death secret, because when such misfortunes befall kings 
in Hindustan, it is the custom of the bazar people to rob and steal; 
God forbid tliat Mughals not knowing, they should come and loot 
the houses and dwelling places. It would be best to dress some one 
in red, and to set him on an elephant, and let liim proclaim the 
Emperor Humayun.* 

This was done; the people were reassured by the proclamation, 
and prayers were offered for the welfare of the new ruler, and on 
Thursday, December 29, 1530 Hiimayun ascended the throne with¬ 
out opposition or disturbance of any kind.^ 

Babur was buried in the Aram Bagh popularly known as Ram 
Bagh at Agra and liis body was afterwards taken to Kabul by his 
Afghan wife, BIbi Mubarikah. There he was buried in a beautiful 
spot which was the resting place of many of his dead relatives. 
A simple tomb was built for the maintenance of which adequate 
provision was made by Maham Begam. 

^ 'The dates of Babur’s death are variously given. 

Gulbadan—Monday, 5th Jaiiiiid I, a.h. 937. 

A.N. —6th Jamad I. 

Tabqat — 5th Jamad I. 

Firishtah—5th Jamad I. 

The 5th Jamad corresponds to Sunday, December 25, 1530 but the week¬ 
day is expressly nicntioncd by the royal authoress. She is more likely to remem¬ 
ber the day. Humayun moimtcd the throne on the 9th and this is supported 
by Khwandamir who was present but the day given by him is Friday. If the 
week-day of Gulbadan is correct, then the date on which Humayun sat on the 
throne will be 9th Jamad I which is equivalent to Thursday, December 29. 

For a discussion of the date see Hodiwala’s Historical Studies in Mughal 
Numismatics^ pp. 262-63. 



Chapter II 

KHALIFAI-rs CONSPIRACY 

An interestinCw episode which occurred towards the close of Babur’s 
life was the intrigue set on foot by Khallfah Nizaiiiuddin ‘All to 
set aside Humayun and the other princes from the succession and to 
place on the throne Mahdi Khwajah,^ the Emperor’s brother-in-law 
(damad) who was married to his sister Khanzadah l^egam. The 
plot deserves to be noted because its author was the chief minister 
of the state and had rendered good service to Babur. He had held 
iinportant ranks and enjoyed his master’s confidence. He was well 
connected; his younger brother Junaid Barlas was married to one of 
Babur’s sisters and liis daughter Gulbarg Bcgam was married to Shah 
Hussain Arghun, the ruler of Sindh. His son Muhibb ‘Air was also 
married in the Arghun lamily. Great was the prestige of Khalifah 
at this time and every body knew that he was the Emperor’s supreme 
confidant and adviser. Indeed the title of ‘Friend of the Hazrat Sultan 
and the pillar of the Khaqan’s empire’ which w'as bestowed upon 
him after the battle of Khantia indicates the degree of esteem in which 
he was held by Babur, It appears from tire entries in the Bahttrndmah 
that to the last he was with his master guiding and counselling in 
matters of state. It is technically correct to call this attempt of the 
Khalifah a conspiracy but in reality it was in the nature of what Mrs. 
Beveridge calls ‘a rumour of a plan of supersession of Babur’s sons 
by Mahdi Khwajah at the instance of Mir Khalifah.’ Probably 
Babur’s failing health in 1529-30 encouraged such a design. He was 
greatly disappointed at Humayun’s failure against the Uzbegs and 
had recalled Hindal, his youngest son whom he loved dearly. He 
deserved to have a son by his side for, he said, he was growing old. 
But in the same message he announced his intention of visiting his 
northern dominions in person and suggested that peace should not 
be made until he arrived. It appears, however, that the suggestion 
arrived too late to be acted upon. According to Ahmad Yadgar, 
when he heard of Sa‘id Khan’s invasion of Badakhshan and ‘Abdul 

^ Mahdi Khwajah was the son of Khwajah Musa and the third husband of 
Babur’s full sister Khanzadah Bcgam. From Khwandamir we learn that he was a 
Saiyyad and belonged to the religious house of Tirmiz. In a.h. 916-17 he is des¬ 
cribed in a hfe of Ismail Safavi as Babur’s Dewan Bcgi and was sent to Bokhara with 
10,000 men. He commanded the left wing at Panipat and was treated liberally 
by Babur. At Khanua he was stationed in the left wing of the Mughal army. 
Later he was appointed/4urd<jrof Etawah and held that fief when Maham Bcgam 
journeyed through the country on her way from Kabul to Agra. In 1530 Mahdi 
had served Babur for eleven known years. Gulbadan, Appendix B, pp. 298,301. 
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‘Aziz’s rebellion, he proceeded as far north as Lahore but he left that 
place on March 4, 1530, and his intention of marching to Kabul 
and Transoxiana was interrupted by the strife in the east and also 
by his declining health. We learn from Gulbadan that he felt much 
depressed at this time and thought of giving up the world and 
retiring to a place of seclusion to pass his days in eremitical solitude. 
The strenuous exertions of a busy life had told on his iron frame, and 
although he showed, at times, readiness to put down rebellion and 
disorder, it is clear that he was no longer the same vigorous and 
intrepid man as he had been in his former days. 

In striking contrast to his former purity of life, he now began to 
display an inordinate longing for the daughters of the Pliilistines, 
as represented by two Circassian girls who had been sent to him as a 
present by Shah Tahmasp.^ To these girls, if Shaikh Zain is to be 
believed, he became greatly attached. Indeed, during these last two 
years of Babur’s life, his mental vigour iintjuestionably became 
seriously affected. 

Towards the closing years of Babur’s life occurred the conspiracy 
formed by Khalifah Nizamuddin ‘All which had for its object the 
setting aside of Babur’s heirs, and their replacement on the throne 
by Mir Muhammad Mahdi Khwajah, at this time Jagirdar of Etawah. 
About this individual, remarkable as it may appear, very little is 
known with certainty. He was a high noble who had been in Babur’s 
service for some ten years, belonging by birth to that aristocracy of 
religion wdiich so often inter-married with the bluest blood in the 
state. He was the husband of Babur’s full sister, Khanzadah Begam 
and is often mentioned in the latter portion of the Memoirs always 
in connection with the nobles of the most exalted rank. It appears 
that Khalifah, Babur’s life-long friend and counsellor, now possessed 
of absolute power through the Emperor’s growing feebleness of 
mind and body, designed to set this man upon the throne, to the 
exclusion of Babur’s sons. 

The story of this intrigue may be briefly told. At this time 
Humayun was in Badakhshan. He had been there for the greater 
part of nine years fighting against the Uzbegs and had at one time 
felt very depressed as is shown by the letter in which Babur ad¬ 
monished him.^ All of a sudden, he left Badakhshan some time in 

^ The two slave girls sent by Shah Tahmasp were Gulnar Aghachah and 
Nargul Aghachah in a.h. 933. They became recognised ladies of the royal 
household. Gulbadan mentions them several times as taking part in festivals 
and family discussions. Memoirs, p. 689. 

* Memoirs, p. 628. 
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1529 in spite of the remonstrances of the inhabitants and on the 8th 
of June reached Kabul, where he met Kaniran and Hindal. He 
asked Hindal, though the latter was under orders to go to Agra, to 
take his place in Qilah Zafar while Karnran was to maintain a tight 
grip on Kabul. He reached Agra in July of the same year to the 
great surprise of the court and presented himself before his father.^ 
No satisfactory arrangement had been made for the govemment 
of Badakhshan. Sa‘id Khan of Kashgar had invaded the country 
and laid waste the environs of Qiiah Zafar, destroying men and 
cattle." The Uzbeg danger still loomed on the horizon and Babur 
in his anxiety for the safety of his dominion asked Mir Khalifah 
to go there but he ‘delayed to obey*. He then asked I him ay On but 
he also expressed his unwillingness and added that he dared not 
disobey the royal command but he ‘would not voluntarily exile 
liimself.* At last Sulaiman Mirza was sent to take charge of Bada¬ 
khshan. Babur seenis to have been worn out by all this worry and 
wished to resign the kingdom to Humayun, now evidently returned 
to favour again,^ But he was persuaded to desist from his purpose, 
and the importance of the episode lies merely in two things; first it 
shows that Babur was now in a feeble state of hcaltli, and secondly it 
proves that Humayun had by his personal charm of manner as well 
as his dutiful behaviour completely secured his hold upon his father’s 
affections. 

Shortly afterwards Humayun was sent to Sambhal with a large 
force to complete the settlement of his ja<Jir. Here he remained for 
six months apparently in great content, but at the end of that period 
when the hot weather of 1530 was beginning, he fell dangerously 
ill. When Babur learnt of this, he ordered that the prince should 
be brought to Delhi and thence by boat to Agra. But when Huma¬ 
yun arrived in Delhi, his condition w^as so critical that his companion, 
the dissolute Maulana Muhammad Parghali, sent an urgent message 
to Maham, then pleasure-seeking with her husband at Dholpur: 
‘Humayun Mirza is ill and in an extraordinary state. Her Highness the 
Begam should come at once to Delhi, for the Mirza is much pros¬ 
trated.* Maham started forthwith to meet him and found him at 
Muttra, By the time he arrived in Agra his mind was wandering, 
and when Gulbadan Begam and her sisters visited him, they found 
he was delirious. Babur was deeply distressed when he saw his 
son’s condition. Not long before he had lost a younger boy, Alwar, 

^ This was about July 7, 1529 when the presents of Fluniayun and Maham 
were offered to the Emperor at Agra. Memoirs, p. 687. 

® T.R., p. 388. 2 Gulbadan, p. 103. 
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and doubtless his apprehensions were of the worst. When all ordinary 
medical remedies proved unavailing, the Emperor took counsel with 
the wise men of religion. A distinguished saint. Mir Abu Baqa, 
pointed out that according to old tradition, the sacrifice of the most 
precious possession of a sick man had been known occasionally to 
ransom him back to health. JJabiir remarked that he was himself 
his son’s most precious possession, and announced his readiness to 
sacrifice himself for Humayun. The hearers remonstrated horror- 
stricken, and suggested that as a substitute, Humay tin’s great diamond 
should be sold, and the proceeds given to the poor. But the Emperor 
was immovable in his resolve. Elaving fortified himself with special 
prayer, he walked three times round Humay tin’s couch, and exclaimed 
aloud that he had borne away his son’s malady in his own person. 

By this rite, in wliich faith prevails even to-day among some 
Asiatic nations, Babur believed that he had ransomed his son from 
death. Mtimayun did recover, and the Emperor long ailing, as we 
have seen, looked upon his life as forfeit.^ Some of those who tell 
this flimotis story, make it appear that Babur died at once. This is 
contrary to fact. Humayun left Agra and went back apparently to 
his / Jyir. Evidently he found no grave cause for anxiety in liis father’s 
health, and saw no necessity for remaining. The Emperor continued 
sickly for two or three months, but there seemed no immediate 
danger of liis health. wSuddenly, however, he took a turn for the 
worse. Humayun was hastily summoned from Sambhal by an 
express sent by Khallfah himself.^ He was shocked at the change 
which had come over his father in the course of a few months, and 
said to the doctors: ‘1 left him well; what has happened all at once?’ 
It was between the time when Humayun recovered from his serious 
illness, and the time when he was recalled to his father’s death¬ 
bed that the conspiracy to which Khalifah lent liis aid was 
formed. 

^ Gulbadaii says (p. 105) that the Emperor fell ill that very day but it appears 
from her narrative that he was already sufiTering from depression of spirit. Mr. 
S. R. Sharnia attributes Babur’s death to the poison given him by Ibrahim 
Lodi’s mother and regards this story as a fabrication. He relies on Gulbadan’s 
testimony. She says: ‘When they felt His Majesty’s pulse, they came to the 
opinion that there were symptoms of the same poison as that given him by 
Sultan Ibrahim’s mother. . . ‘But the symptoms of this illness were like 
that one’s, seeing that day by day he lost strength and became more and more 
emaciated. Every day the disorder increased and his blessed countenance 
changed.’ J.R,A.S., 1926, pp. 297-99. Gulbadan, H.N., p. 180. 

® Gulbadan says (p. 105) Humayun came from Kalinjar but other authorities 
say that he was at Sarnbhal. The latter statement seems more likely. 
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In discussing the nature of the intrigue, some fascinating problems 
present themselves. These are: Was there a conspiracy at all and, if 
so, when was it formed?Why did Hiimayun leave Badakhshan 
so suddenly ? What was the Khalifalfs motive? Whv did the intrigue 
fail? 

The only authority that gives a somewhat detailed account of the 
episode is Nizamiiddhi Ahmad Bakhshi, author of the l\ihcjdt-i- 
AkharJ who completed his work sixty-three vears after Babur’s death 
in T593. There is an air of unreality about it and wc wa)uld have dis¬ 
missed it summarily had it not been for the suppen t which it receives 
from other sources like the AkharHiltnah, the SnliltttiA-AlyJnltul and 
the versified Humaynnafnalt of which a copy exists in the British 
M useum. The author of the TalKiat-i-Akbijn writes : ‘At that time 
(at the time of Babur’s death) Muhammad Muqim Ilarvi, father 
of the author of this work w'as in the service of Babur and liad been 
promoted to the rank of Mir Bayutat. Amir Nizamuddin Khalifah 
who w\as chief pillar of the state, for certain reasons which occur in 
the affairs of the world, feared the succession, of Hurnayun to the 
throne. And wdicn he was not in favour of the succession ()f the 
eldest son, how^ could he agree to the elevation of the younger ones? 
As Mahdi Khwajah, brotlicr-in-law {(livnad) of BTibur, wms a gener¬ 
ous, liberal and intrepid {jawan) man, the Khalifah who was very 
friendly to him decided to place him upon the throne. He declared 
that all should go to Mahdi Khwajah to pay him h(.)mage. Mahdi 
accepted the role and began to assume royal airs.’^ 

This is supported by Abul Fazl who must have been informed 
of the truth by reliable persons : 'When His Majesty Giti Sitani 
Firdaiis Makani w^as in a highly critical condition, Mir Khialifah on 
account of some suspicion [tawalihuw) which he entertained towards 
Hurnayun, and because it is the nature of mankind, took a short¬ 
sighted view of things and wdshed to place Mahdi Khwajah upon the 
throne. The Khwajah, too, from his evil disposition and lack of 
understanding, gave way to vam thoughts and coming every day 
to the Durbar created a disturbance.’^ 

According to the versified Hutmlyutuitnah it was the Khalifah who 
opened the door of disturbance.^ It appears from tliis work that 
there were some at Kabul who did not consider Hurnayun fit for 

^ Tab(]at, p. 28. 

® A.N., A.S.B., Text, p. 117. 

(Har Toz darbar amadcih hangamah hajum garm ml-sakht.) 

^ H.N. (in verse), B.M. MS., p. 24. 
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kingship and doubted his capacity for the leadership of Turkish 
Amirs. Ahmad Yadgar, who copies the Tahqdty writes : ‘When 
the Emperor died, Khalifah Nizamuddin, who administered the 
empire at the time, dreaded the prince on account of certain 
matters and was uniavourable to his succession. The other princes 
were at a distance. As Mahdi Khwajah, brother-in-law of Firdaus 
MakanI was a generous young man, the Khalifah wanted to place 
him upon the throne.’^ 

The statements of these writers show that Khalifah intended to 
set aside Babur’s sons and place Mahdi Khwajah upon the throne. 
Khalifah’s disappearance from politics after Babur’s death, though 
not conclusive, is corroborative evidence of the existence of a plan 
of this nature. The plan was confined to Khalifali alone and there 
is nothing to show that any of the leading Amirs were taken into 
confidence by the aged minister. It seems as if Khalifah had decided 
without consulting any one to give the throne to Mahdi Khwajah 
who docs not figure as an active participant in the intrigue. Thus, 
the so-called conspiracy is reduced in the ultimate analysis to a minis¬ 
terial plan which in essence amounted to an intention to supersede 
Babur’s sons. 

Mrs. A. S. Beveridge has thrown out a hint that probably Biibur 
intended such a supersession. She observes: ‘Reading the Akbar- 
ndmah alone, there would seem to be no question about whether 
Babur ever intended to give Hindustan, at any rate, to Flumayun, 
but, by piecing together various contributory matters, an opposite 
opinion is reached, viz.y that not Khalifah only v/hom Abul Fazl 
names perhaps on Nizamuddin Ahmad’s warrant, but Babur also, 
with some considerable number of chiefs, wished another ruler for 
Hindustan.’'^ 

‘I suggest that the plan concerned Hindustan only and was one 
considered in connection with Babur’s intended return to Kabul, 
when he must have left that difficult country, hardly yet a possession, 
in charge of some man giving promise of power to hold it. Such a 
man Humayun was not.’^ 

From these remarks Professor Rushbrook-Willianis has concluded: 
‘So intimate had always been the connection between Khalifah and 
his master, that wc arc at first tempted to think that Babur himself 
may have encouraged the scheme in view of the fact that many of 
Humayun’s actions, particularly the looting of the Delhi treasure- 

^ Tarikh-i-SIidht, Text, pp. 130-31. 

Memoirs, p. 702. ^ Ibid., p. 705. 
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houses and the indolent administration of Badakhshan, had in late 
years given liim great offence/^ 

Tliis view is entirely untenable. Soon after Maham’s return from 
Kabul, Babur paid a visit to the Gold-scattering Garden and had a 
fit of depression. He said he wanted to retire after making over the 
kingdom to Humayun. He always had a high opinion of Humayuifs 
talents though paternal admonitions were administered from time 
to time to keep him on the right path. It is true Babur strongly 
disapproved of Humayun’s action in looting the Dellii treasures, 
but he was pardoned soon afterwards, for after the battle of Khanua 
we find him restored to favour again and richly rewarded. Further, 
he had given a good account of himself in the campaigns that ft:>llowcd 
this victory and his past misconduct must have been completely 
overlooked. That Babur intended the prmce to be liis successor 
cannot be doubted in face of the clear testimony of Gulbadan Begam 
and his own death-bed pronouncement. His treatment of Humayun 
after his return from Badakhshan shows that he held him in esteem 
and intended him to be liis heir. On the contrary, he was displeased 
with Mahdi Khwajah as the entries in the Bilhurtulmah show.*^ 

The following passages in Giilbadaifs narrative throw light on 
Babur’s intentions: ‘A few days later he made an excursion to the 
Gold-scattering Garden (Bagh-i-Zar-afshan). There was a place in 
it for ablution before prayers. When he saw it he said: “My heart 
is bowed down by ruling and reigning. I will retire to this garden. 
As for attendance, Tahir, the ewer-bearer will amply suffice. I will 
make over the kingdom to Humayun.” ’ 

When Humayun fell ill, Babur became sad and pitiful. Maham 
Begam said: ‘Don’t be troubled about iny son. You are a king; 
what griefs have you? You have other sons. I sorrowed because I 
have only this one.’ His Majesty rejoined: ‘Maham! although 1 
have other sons, I love none as I love your Humayun. I crave that 
tills cherished child may have his heart’s desire and hve long, and I 
desire the kingdom for him and not for others, because he has not 
his equal in distinction.’^ 

1 An Empire Builder of the Sixteenth Century, p. 171. 

^ Memoirs, pp. 688-89. 

See Mrs. Beveridge’s note 2 on p. 688 of her translation of Bdhurndmah. 
From the Tdrikh-i-Gwdliari {B.M. MS. Add. 16, 709, p. 18), we learn that 
the Khwajah (Rahimdad) and liis paternal uncle Mahdi Khwajah had displeased 
Babur. Rahimdad had resolved to take ref igc with the ruler of Malwa and 
to make over Owfilior to a Rajput Zaniindar of that country. Upon this Muha¬ 
mmad Ghaus went to Agra and secured forgiveness for Rahimdad from Babur. 

® H.N., p. 21. 
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When Babur’s illness increased and his blessed countenance changed, 
he is reported to have called his chiefs together the next day 
and made his intention clear that he wanted Humayun to be liis 
successor d 

In giving an account of Humayun’s affairs just before his flight 
to Iran, Chilbadan writes that Khanzadah Begani was sent by the 
Emperor to Qandhar to point out to Kamran and Hindal the 
need for unity and co-operation. Kamran insisted on the Kliutbali 
being read in his name. Hindfd is reported to have said: In his life¬ 
time His Majesty Firdaus Makaiii gave his throne to the Emperor 
Humayun and named him his successor. We all agreed to this, and 
up till now have read the Khuthah* Diidar asked Kamran to ascer¬ 
tain the truth about the Khuthah from Khanzadah Begam. At this 
the lady said, ‘If you ask me, well! as His Majesty Firdaus Makani 
decided it and gave his throne to the Emperor Humayun, 
and as you, all of you, have read the Khuthah in his name till now, sev 
now regard him as your superior and remain in obedience to him.’*^ 
From this it is clear that Babur had meant Flumayun to be liis 
successor. 

That Khalifih acted contrary to his master’s declared intentions 
cannot be denied. It is diflicult to guess his motive. But it is clear 
that it was his dislike for Humayun wliich made him embark upon 
such a hazardous course. Abul Fazl is right in saying that he took 
a short-sighted view' of things as sometimes happens in worldly 
affairs when men of ability and experience make mistakes and act 
from motives which defy analysis.^ Even Nizamuddin is not explicit 
and does not tell us the grounds for the minister’s ‘dread and suspi¬ 
cion.’ Beveridge suggests that perhaps Mir Khalifah was afraid of 
HuniayLin’s addiction to opium and was displeased at his leaving 
Badakhshan with such suddenness. The use of hquor and intoxi¬ 
cating drugs was common in that age and it could scarcely be re¬ 
garded as a disqualification for the assumption of royal dignity. In 
Rajputana the use of opium is a recognised practice even among men 
of high rank and carries with it no loss of dignity or prestige. It 
is suggested that Khalifah was convinced of Humayun’s utter worth¬ 
lessness but this again is a baseless assumption. Elumayun’s career 
had so far been brilliant; he had taken part in his father’s campaigns 
and is always mentioned in the Baburnamah as occupying important 
positions on the field of battle. Some writers have exalted Khalifah’s 

^ H.N., p. 24. Gulbadan’s passage is reproduced on page 23. 

* Ibid., p. 161; Text, p. 62. * A.N, I, p. 277, note i. 
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personal dislike for Humayun into a reason of state but there is no 
warrant for such an untenable hypothesis. 

It is difficult to accept Dr. S. K. Bannerjec^s view that Khalifah 
acted from the best of motives, that his political conscience was 
satisfied and that, by setting aside the Princes of the royal blood, 
he was furthering the interests of the state.^ The reasons for Khalifah’s 
choice of Mahdi given by the same author arc purely conjectural 
and no useful purpose will be served by discussing them. 

Another interesting problem that arises in connection with this 
intrigue relates to the time when it was begun. Erskine says that 
it wa^ a death-bed conspiracy.^ Wliile the Emperor ‘lay at the last 
extremity,* Khalifah indicated his intention to the nobles and many 
of the principal men oi the army ‘waited on Mahdi Khwajah as 
their future sovereign.’ There is little doubt that the final scenes 
were worked out when Babur’s disorder was at its height.^ Accord¬ 
ing to Professor Rushbrook-Williams, the conspiracy began while 
Humayun was yet in Badakhshan where he is said to have heard 
of the plan to supersede him.^ He writes that it was in the summer of 
1529 far removed from the politics of the court that Humayun 
received the news which caused him the gravest anxiety. 
According to the same distinguished writer, there is strong pre¬ 
sumptive evidence that it was his mother Maham, who was now 
journeying in ‘leisurely fashion’ from Kabul to join her husband 
in Agra, that bade him return.*'* It is definitely assumed that she 
‘obtained intelligence of the plot to set him aside’ while travelling 
through the Etawah district which was held by the rival candidate 
Mahdi Khwajah. It is difficult to accept this view. The intrigue does 
not seem to have begun while Humayun was in Badakhshan. Nor 
docs it appear that Maham Begarn was apprised of it in the Etawah 
country. According to the entries in the Bdhurnamah, Babur was in 
Etawah on June 23 and 23, 1529 and reached Agra on the 17th 
Shawwal (June 24, 1529). Maham Bcgam reached Agra in the night 
of 20th Shawwfil i.e., June 27, 1529 which shows that she must have 
reached Etawah some time after Babur’s departure. The earliest 
date on which she could have arrived is June 24. If she learnt of the 
conspiracy about this time it was not possible for her to inform 
Humayun in distant Badakhshan of the Khalifah’s plans so as to 

^ Humayun Badshdh, p. 19. 

® History of India under Bdher and Humayun I, p. 514. 

® A.N., A.S.B., Text, p. 117. Beveridge’s Translation I, p. 277. 

* An Empire Builder of the Sixteenth Century^ p. 170. 

* Ibid., pp. 171-2. 
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enable him to reach Agra on or before July 7, 1529. The offerings of 
Mahain and Hiimayun were presented to the Emperor at Agra 
on July 7. Thus it is clear that Maham had at her disposal only 13 or 
14 days during wliich she could send a message to Humayun in 
Badakhshan asking him to come to the capital at once. A fortnight 
or so was obviously insufficient for a journey from Etawah to Bada¬ 
khshan and from Badakhshan to Agra. Mir Khalifah may have 
had in his mind the idea of displacing Humayun and his brother, 
but it never became manifest until Babur’s illness became serious 
about December, 1530.^ 

From Hum ay Lin’s peremptory departure, it has been inferred that 
he was aw^arc of the plot and it was this which made him leave Bada¬ 
khshan in spite of the remonstrances of the inhabitants who lived in 
perpetual dread of the Uzbegs. Why did Humayun leave his charge? 
Abul Fazl says he felt desirous of meeting his father and this desire 
was so strong that he could not suppress it.^ From Ahmad Yadgar’s 
account it appears that the prince was called by Babur. He relates 
the following story; 

‘One evening the king was in his cups and summoned Muhammad 
Humayun. When that offspring of the royal tree came into the 
presence, His Majesty overpowered by the wine, had fallen asleep 
on the pillow. The Slnlhzdda remained there standing motionless 
with his hands joined. When the king awoke from sleep at midnight, 
he beheld liim standing and said, “When did you come?” He replied, 
^‘When 1 received your commands.” The king then remembered 
having sent for him, and was much gratified and said, “If God should 
grant you the throne and crown, do not put your brothers 
to death, but look sharply after them.” The Slializada bowed 
down to the ground and acquiesced in all that His Majesty 
said.’^ 

^ Babur died at the end of December 1530 and Gulbadan says that he kept 
bed for two or three months. It was probably in December that his illness 
took a serious turn. H./V,, p. 105. 

^A.N.y Text, p. 114, 

* Tdrtkh-i-Shdhl, p. 128. From this we may conclude: That Babur had broken 
his vow of not drinking wine; that he had called Humayun from Badakhshan; 
that he was gratified at his arrival; that he intended him to be his successor. 
But the truth of the story is open to serious doubt. Professor Rushbrook- 
Williams in a {oot-notc{Enipire Builder, p. 174) values Ahmad Yadg.ir’s authority, 
for, he says, his own father was in the service of Mirza ‘Askari. This is wrong. 
This is what Nizamuddin Ahmad says in the l^abqdt about his father and Ahmad 
Yadgar, who copies him, has reproduced this passage also. Tabqdt, p. 37; 
Tdrikh-i-Shdhx, p. 143. 
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Mirza Haider, who is a contemporary, writes that Huinayun 
was actually called by his father and among later writers he is sup¬ 
ported by the author of the Tarikh-i-Khandan-i-Tlmuriyah who 
positively states that Huinayun was called by Babur and Hindal 
was appointed to the charge of Badakhshan.^ Erskinc doubts the 
Tankh-i-Rashldi and for good reasons. Probably Babur would 
not have called the prince without making adequate arrangements 
for the government of Badakhshan and he would not have asked 
him to go there again if he wanted him to be near him. Again, we 
learn, from the Tartklt-i-Rashidl, that Babur had recalled Hindal 
Mirza after the death of Alwar and it is not likely that a sagacious 
ruler like him would have withdrawn both boys at the same time.^ 
We need not doubt Humayun’s genuine desire to see liis father and 
enjoy the amenities of court life at Agra. He may have grown tired 
of remaining in far-off Badakhshan where the Uzbegs constantly 
gave trouble. If the intrigue started at this time, and if Mahani 
Begam knew of it, why did she proceed in ‘leisurely fashion' from 
Kabul to Agra reaching there after five months?’'^ As the prince's 
mother, interested in his succession more than any one else, she 
ought to have hurried at once to Agra to checkmate the plans of 
her son’s enemies. That she was leading Babur to talk of him with 
affection just at the time of the prince's arrival is not conclusive 
evidence of the fact that the Emperor was displeased with him or 
that she had knowledge of the conspiracy. There is nothing to show 
Babur’s displeasure at Humayun's coming and Abul Fazl writes: 
‘At this time the darling of the Sultanate, Mirza Anwar (Alwar) 
had just died and Elis Majesty was deeply grieved on that account. 
The coming of His Highness Jahanbani was therefore a great comfort 
to his heart. His Highness Jahanbani remained for a while in atten- 

^ T.R., p, 387. Khiiddbaksha, Transcript, A.U.MS., p. 153. This does not 
seem to be correct because Babur asked both Eluinayun and Khalifah to go to 
Badakhshan. Hindal was too young to shoulder such a responsibility. On 
the contrary, it appears from the Akbarndmah (I, p. 270) that Babur was so 
full of grief at the death of Prince Alwar that he had recalled Hindal to be near 
him. 

^ T.K., p. 389. Babur loved Hindal dearly, says Gulbadan. When he was 
about to die, he repeatedly said: 'Where is Hindal? What is he doing? When 
will he come? How tail has he grown?’ He was shown a coat of liindal to 
give him an idea of his growth. Again and again he expressed regret at not 
being able to see Hindal. H.N., p. 106. 

® She started from Kabul on the loth of 1st Jamad, 935 i.e., January 20, 
1529 and reached Agra on the 20th Shawwal or June 27, 1529. Thus the 

Begam’s journey from Kabul to Agra occupied nearly 5 months. 
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dance on him and the Emperor many times declared that Hnmayun 
was an incomparable companion.’^ 

Apart from Abiil Fazl’s testimony, there are other facts to show 
that Babur was not offended with Humayun and that the latter had 
no knowledge of Khalifah's intentions at the time of leaving Bada- 
khshan. Neither Maham nor Humayun is reported to have mentioned 
the subject to Babur or complained to him of Khalifah's conduct 
after their arrival in Hindustan. Soon after Maham's arrival Babur 
paid a visit to the Gold-scattering Garden and announced his intention 
of retiring from the world and leaving the kingdom in Hurnayun's 
charge. Humayun was asked to go to Sambhal but if he had been 
aware of the plot he would have refused to leave the court at such a 
critical moment. If the conspiracy had extended over such a long 
period as the one suggested by Professor Rushbrook-Williams it 
would have become known to many members of the court circle and 
steps would have been taken to deal with it. Lastly, Babur’s sacrifice 
for his son, when lie fell seriously ill, shows his love for the latter and 
there is no evidence of the Khalifah resisting the Emperor’s wish in 
this matter. If he had decided to supersede him, he would have 
certainly dissuaded Babur from offering his life. 

After Humayun’s arrival Babur asked Khalifah to go to Badakh- 
shan, but the astute minister ‘delayed to obey’. From this it has been 
inferred that he wished to remain at court to complete the plan he had 
conceived. A close study of the circumstances does not lead to such 
inference. It is probable that Khalifah refused to go for two reasons. 
First, that he had reached the age of superannuation and was not 
physically quite fit to undertake the government of such a difficult 
and distant charge as Badakhshan. Secondly, he judged it better to 
be near the Emperor who was declining in health and vigour. 

The plot did not fail; it fizzled out. We have no means of knowing 
what Khalifah actually did to effectuate his intentions beyond merely 
expressing or declaring them. It was a mistake on his part to contem¬ 
plate a change in succession by placing a man like Mahdi Khwajah 
upon the throne. We may well doubt the Khwajah’s suitability to 
become the Emperor of PBndustan. It is true he was descended from 
the Saiyyads of Tirmiz and belonged to that aristocracy of religion 
which had been united by marriage with the bluest blood in the state. 
He had been in Babur’s service for several years and is mentioned in 
the Baburnartich along with princes of royal blood, either TImurid or 
Chaghatai, and is given a permanent place in the list of officers. He 


^ A.N. I, pp. 272-3; Text, p. 115. 
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was a brother-in-law of Babur and, according to Nizamuddin, a 
jawdn i.e., possessed of physical vigour and energy. But in spite of his 
high connections he cannot be pronounced to have been a fit person 
to sit upon the throne of Hindustan. He was a man of crazy temper 
and luckily it was his folly that decided the issue. Tliinking that he 
was supported by the most powerful minister of the realm, he began 
to give himself the airs oi a king and coming to the durbar every day 
created disturbance. His conduct alienated the sympathies of those 
few who might have thought of countenancing Khalifah’s sinister 
move. It was Mahdi’s indiscretion and rashness which made Khalifah 
abandon the whole plan. The story is related by Nizamuddin Ahmad: 

It happened one day that Mir Khalifah went to see Mahdi Khwajah 
who was in his pavilion. Mir Khalifah and Muhammad Muqim Harvi, 
father of the author, were the only persons present with the Khwajah. 
When Mir Khalifah had sat for a while, the Emperor Babur in the 
pangs of his disease called him. When Mir Khalifah came out of 
Mahdi’s pavilion, the latter accomj^anied him to the door and stood 
in the middle of it and the author s father respectfully stood behind 
him. As Mahdi Khwajah was a crazy man, being unaware of my 
father’s presence, he stroked his beard when Khalifah had gone, and 
said, “Please God, 1 will flay thee, old man.” Turning round he saw 
my father, and being greatly agitated said, “O Tajik! the red tongue 
destroys the green.” My father took his leave and departed. He went 
hastily to Mir Khalifah and said, “In spite of the fact that there are 
such able princes as Humayun Mirza and his brothers, you have shut 
your eyes against royalty and desire to transfer the sovereignty to 
another house. Now see what will be the result of it.” ’ ^ 

Muqim Harvi at once went to Klialifah and reported to him Mahdi 
Khwajah’s words and told him that it was extremely unwise to transfer 
the sovereignty from Babur’s house to another. Khalifah was terribly 
annoyed; he at once sent an express summoning Prince Humayun 
from Sambhal and gave an order that Mahdi Khwajah should be 
interned in his house and that no one should pay him a visit or have 
any kind of communication with him. He was forbidden to attend 
the durbar, 

^Tabqaty pp.28-29. The passage in the text is: Zubdn-i-^surkh sar-i-sabz mtdihad 
harbdd. Professor Rushbrook-Wilhams* translation runs thus: ‘Often the red 
tongue has given the green head to the winds.* He explains it by saying that 
freedom of speech had brought venerable green-turbaned followers of the 
Prophet to the penalty of decapitation. Sir Henry Elliot’s translation is: ‘O 
Tajik! the red tongue uses its sharp point to no purpose.’ It is an allusion to 
the fate of the parrot in the Tutindmah of Nakshabi, a collection of stories and 
apologues. Empire Builder, p. 177. Elliot, Vol. V, p. 188. 
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Hnmayun returned post-haste from Sarnbhal and found his father 
still alive but extremely wcak.^ The dying Emperor called his chiefs 
together and bade them acknowledge Humayun as his successor. 
Khalifah and the other nobles who had stood by him through many 
of the chances and changes of fortune loyally accepted the decision. 

Khalifah’s plot was bound to fail. In Babur’s family succession had 
always devolved on sons. Strangers were never asked to occupy the 
throne to the exclusion of lawful heirs. Besides, a prince alone could 
command the loyalty of Mughal Amirs who would have never 
approved of a man like Mahdi Khwajah.When Humayun had left 
Badakhshan in charge of Hindal, the inhabitants were much assured 
by the presence of the Prince although he was only a boy of eleven 
years of age.^ Such was the homage paid to a man of royal descent 
among the Timurids. Mahdi Khwajah was certainly inferior to 
Elumayun. The latter was a young man of charming manners, fine 
literary tastes and had proved his prowess in battle. The foibles and 
weakness of his character wliich marred the success of his later life 
had not yet appeared and it is not fair to allow our judgment to be 
influenced by our knowledge of his subsequent career. Humayun 
had completely gained Babur’s favour and would have succeeded in 
frustrating the intrigue even if it had assumed a serious aspect. Ma- 
ham’s influence would have also been cast on the side of her son, and 
careful as she was in handling political issues, she would have 
created a strong party to back his claim. Khalifah at last realised the 
impossibility of accomplishing his design and took the only course 
open to a statesman loyal to the empire. The intrigue was the outcome 
not of dread and suspicion so much as of prejudice and lack of far¬ 
sightedness. That it was soon forgotten is clear from the fact that 


^Gulbadan says Humayun returned from Kalinjar, but most of our authorities 
agree in saying that he was at Sarnbhal. (H. 7 V., p. 105.) Nizamuddin says 
Humayun came on the death of Babur, but this is not correct. Gulbadan is 
more reliable in this respect. In another place Gulbadan puts the following 
words in the mouth of Hindal in speaking to Kamran: Tn his lifetime His 
Majesty Firdaus MakanI gave his throne to the Emperor Humayun and named 
him his successor. We all agreed to this and up till now have read the Khutbah 
in his name. There is no way of changing the Khutbah.* {H.N., p. 161) Again 
Mirza Haider writes: *As his (Babur’s) end approached, he entrusted all the 
Amirs and people of the world to Humayun Mirza (whom he had recalled 
from Badakhshan) and his own soul to the Creator of the world.’ T.K., p. 
402. 

‘“When Hindal went to Qilah Zafar, it is said, the Amirs who had offered to 
join Sultan Sa‘id of Kashgar changed their minds. Such was the effect of the 
presence of the Prince. T.K., p. 388. 
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Mahdi Khwajah was not deprived of royal favour and though Kha- 
llfah himself disappeared from history his sons were employed in the 
administration.^ 

In an able and scholarly note appended to her translation of the 
Bahurnarnah, Mrs. A. S. Beveridge suggests the substitution of Muham¬ 
mad Zaman Mirza for Mahdi Khwajah.^ None of our authorities 
offer even the slightest hint to justify such a replacement. Mrs. 
Beveridge’s arguments may be briefly summed up. Mahdi Khwajah 
was not a Timurid and did not belong to a ruling dynasty. He was 
not a darnad of Babur nor was he a jau^an. It is inconceivable 
that Khalifah would place upon the throne any man not a 
Timurid. 

Muhammad Zaman was a Timurid and a damad being married to 
Masumah Sultan Bcgam; he was a jati-uln and fulfils the qualifications 
attributed to Mahdi in the Tahqat. He was the eldest son-in-law of 
Babur, and a young man being thirty five years old. He was given 
the sovereign status by Babur in April, 1929.^ 

Babur’s outlook on Hindustan was different. Kabul, not Delhi, 
was his chosen centre. For several years before his death he had 
wished to return to Kabul. If Babur had pushed on as far as Samarqand, 
the empire would have been divided and Humayun would have 
obtained a seat in the ancestral region and Hindustan would have 
been given to Babur Padshah’s damad. She infers from the circums¬ 
tances of the closing years of Babur’s life that Humayun and liis 
brothers were not to govern Hindustan. 

The plan was changed by the sequel of Hum ay Tin’s illness which 
led to his becoming Padshah. His illness, recovery, and Babur’s 
illness all made Humayun’s life seem divinely preserved. It was the 
imminence of death which defeated all plans and Humayun was 
mounted Padshah. 

With these arguments Mrs. Beveridge supports her preference of 
Muhammad Zaman to Mahdi Khwajah. She has freely drawn upon 

^ Khalifah probably died before the expulsion of Humayun from India 
in 1540, because his wife Sultanam was with the royal ladies and made her 
pilgrimage shortly after the flight to Sind. Khaliffli’s complete disappearance 
from history is strong, though not conclusive, evidence of the intrigue which 
is attributed to him. His sons Muhibb ‘Ali Khan and KhaHd Beg continued 
in the service of the State. Mahdi Khwajah was completely pardoned. Khan- 
zadah Begani continued to occupy a liigh position in the palace. From Gul- 
badan’s account of Hindal’s marriage with MahdTs sister it appears that the 
Emperor had forgotten the past and bore no ill-will towards him. He took 
part in the marriage feast and sanctioned arrangements on a magnificent scale. 

* Memoirs, pp. 704-8. p. 662. 
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her imagination in establishing her preconceived thesis. Mahdi 
Khwajah, though not a man of royal descent, belonged to a stock 
with which royal marriage was permitted. Damad means brother- 
in-law also and the appellation is used not in the sense of young 

but of possessing physical fitness and vigour. The reason why Khalifah 
chose Mahdi is that he was friendly with him and his relationship to 
Babur through his sister qualified him for the high office. Muhammad 
Zaman was not given sovereignty as Mrs. Beveridge suggests. The 
entrv in the Bdburnamah is to the effect: ‘He was presented with a 
royal head-to-foot, a sword and belt, a tJpilcliaq horse and an umbrella. 
He also was made to kneel (yukilndiirutdi) for the Behar country.’^ 

This had been done in other cases too and by no means can be 
construed as conferring a right to the throne. Her suggestion that 
in the disposition of territories which Babur had planned with Khalifah 
he would have given Hindustan to Muhammad Zaman is entirely 
against Gulbadan’s testimony cited before. Babur’s genuine sentiments 
towards Humayun made themselves manifest during the latter’s 
illness and it is not correct to say that it was owing to the ‘imminence 
of death’ that he was declared Padshah. Why the ddnuld was dropped 
is not because of his threat to flay alive the old minister but because the 
latter saw the futility of the whole plan. The desire to make provision 
for Masumah, however commendable, is scarcely a sufficient excuse 
for disinheriting lawful heirs and perpetuating civil war and strife in 
the empire.^ An intention of this kind cannot be attributed to Babur. 
He liked the climate of Kabul, it is true, but he knew the difficulty 
of conquering his ancestral regions. If Humayun was unfit to hold 
Hindustan, surely the transmontane regions would be more difficult 
still to maintain. 

^ Memoirs, p. 662. 

^ The following may be cited as an instance of Mrs. Beveridge’s bold specu- 
ation in history: ‘If Mehdi or any other competent man had ruled in Delhi, by 
whatever tenure, this would not necessarily have ruined Humayun or have 
taken from him the lands most coveted by Babur. All Babur’s plans and orders 
were such as to keep Humayun beyond the Hindukush, and to take him across 
the Oxus.’ Introduction to Gulbadan’s H.N., p. 27. 



Chapter III 

THE EARLY DIFFICULTIES AND COURT ORGANISATION 


The first hours after Huinayun’s accession to the throne were occu¬ 
pied with the usual rejoicings. The great court officials brought their 
nazars, and were confirmed in their offices, services, lands and resi¬ 
dence, while a whole boatload of gold was distributed to the populace 
— a step which must have done much to win the affection of the 
common people. The new Emperor, with the natural kindliness of 
heart that marked him, could find time even on the day of his accession 
to visit his relations and to commiserate with them on their recent 
bereavement. Just at this time arrived Hindal, so eagerly and vainly 
longed for by the dying Emperor. Humayun, who had a particularly 
warm corner in liis heart for his youngest brother, welcomed him 
with great affection. 

When the more intimate requirements of family life had been 
satisfied, Humayun was at leisure to devote himself to tlic public 
affairs which demanded attention. The first thing to be settled was ^ 
the distribution of the various provinces among the Emperor’s i 
brothers; for the Mughal rulers, unlike their contemporaries in France 
and England, had as yet not realised the dangers of the appanage 
system. At a period when tlie growth of centralised government was 
hardly dreamed of, the appanage system might conceivably have 
been a good thing. When the choice lay between distributing great 
tracts of territory either to members of the royal family or to great 
nobles, who had no blood connection with the throne, the decision 
of a mediaeval monarch could not be long in doubt. At least liisj 
kinsmen might be expected to realise that their interests were in the! 
long run bound up with the prosperity of the throne, but the same 1 
was hardly to be expected of the ‘over-mighty subject’. But in this, 
respect, unfortunately, practice and theory did not go hand in hand. 
European experience of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries had^ 
shown that of all dangers to the stability of government and the peace I 
of the realm, none could compare in magnitude with the selfishness 
of members of the blood-royal, who possessed appanages carrying 
a power but little inferior to that of their sovereign. T ffic rei gn of 
Humayun was to show that in India the same thing held^gooffi The 
Emperor’s troubles sprang mainly from the members oTTns own 
family: and he himself it was who provided them witli the resources 
which they employed in a manner so fatal to the Royal power. It 
must be remembered, however, that the distribution of provinces to 
members of the blood-royal was a tradition of the Tim Grids, and 
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Humayun would have been considered an unorthodox innovator 
had he ventured to depart from it. The consequences were nonetheless 
fatal. To Kamran were given Kabul and Qandhar, provinces which 
he had already held for some time. *Askari received Humayun’s 
old jVT^Fr of Sambhal, while to Hindal fell the rich district of 
Alwar or Mew at; Mirza Sulaiman was confirmed in possession of 
Badakhshan. 

The next step was to conciliate the great military leaders and the 
army who seem to have taken the opportunity to put forward exag¬ 
gerated claims to reward. But Humayun promptly took measures 
to restore discipline with the satisfactory result that ‘everyone who 
breathed dissatisfaction . . . bound the girdle of service upon the 
waist of obedience.* 

Having curbed the nobles, the Emperor tried to obtain the good- 
'"'"will of the Shaikhs, Saiyyads, Qazis, philosophers and men of letters. 
He did not ignore the agriculturists and tenants who were liberally 
treated. Care was taken to protect the rights of merchants on whom 
depended the progress of the Indian trade with the far-off countries 
of Asia. [Their taxes were reduced and much hospitality was shown 
to them. The interests of artisans and tradesmen were equally safe- 
guarded.jThey were required to pay reasonable rates and duties with 
the result that their prosperity increased and the manufacturing 
industry received an impetus.^ 

\Humayun was not long to be left in pcace.^With the death of 
Babur, the forces of disorder, for a brief time repressed by the terror 
of his name and prestige of his warriors, threatened once more to 
break into disastrous activity^ In the eastern provinces the Afghans, 
despite the defeats inflicted upon them by the late Emperor, still 
retained much of their power. A representative of the last dynasty 
was still at large: and Mahmud Lodi, a brother of Ibrahim Lodi, poor 
creature though he was, possessed, in addition to able lieutenants, a 
name round which the Afghans could rally. The largest jUgirs were 
still in their possession; they were powerful in the eastern districts, 
and Mahmud’s cause was championed by such redoubtable fighters 
as Bib^ and Bayazid who were still thinking of regaining their lost 
power. [At present, the great safety of the Mughals lay in the disunion 
and jealousy of the Afghan tribes: but already the man who was for 
the time to weld these tribes into a united nation was gaining the 
military and administrative experience with which he was at last to 
hurl the Turk! dynasty back to the place whence they had come. 


^ Khwandamir, Hmnaymamah, B. M. MS. 
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Down in Gujarat, Sultan Bahadur Shah, a monarch of strong perso¬ 
nality and restless intelligence, had for long been strengthening 
himself in the hope of making a bid for the suzerainty of Rajputana 
when the hand of death should have removed the great Babur. Rich, 
as few princes of his day were, through his command of ‘the gates 
of India and of the overseas trade from theWest, secure in the affection 
of a prosperous and enterprising people, he was particularly dangerous 
to Humayun owing to his policy of employing his immense wealth 
to finance Afghan opposition to the Mughals. He provided Shcr 
Khan, as we shall see, with enormous sums in order to foster the 
anti-Mughal movement which arose from the direction of Bihar. 

To crown all, the new Turkish dynasty had been in Hindustan less 
than five years; it had no claim upon the affection or the allegiance 
I of the mass of the population: it held its position in the face of for- 
(hiidable competitors more by virtue of the reputation it had acquired 
Ut Panipat and Khanua than by any marked superiority in resources. 
In the last resort, as we shall sce,'\^ was not external enemies, but 
internal divisions, which were to prove for the moment a fatal set¬ 
back to the domination of the Mughal^ Had Humayun been w'ithout 
a rival, it is quite possible that, weak as he was, he would have been 
too strong for Slier Khan, his Afghan foeman: but in certain men of 
Timurid blood he found opponents who caused ‘perpetual disturbance’ 
during the whole time he was in Hindustan. Such were Muhammad 
Syltan Mirza and Muhammad Zaman Mirza, both grandsons of 
the great Sultan Husain Mirza Baiqara of whom frequent mention 
is made in the Memoirs} These men had come to India in Babur’s 
train; they had been given great estates from which they drew the 
resources theyVinpIoyed to gall the son of their benefactor. JVhiham.- 
m ^ Zayi an Mirza was particularly formidable. He had beciiT a great 
favourite c^Rabur who had given him a daughter in marriage, and 
he had held high military commands, including the governorship 
of Bihar. Then there was S^yad Mahdi Khwajah,^ a commander 

^ Muhammad Sultan Mirza was a grandson of the late Sultan of Khorasan 
by a daughter. MuhammadZam.an Mirza was the son of Badi-uz-Zaman Mirza, 
son of Sultan Husain Mirza, to whom Babur had married his daughter Masumah 
whose mother, also called Masumah, had died in childbed. The 
in verse (B.M.MS.) says that in Muhammad Zaman’s circle Hurnayun’s com¬ 
petence was doubted and it was said that he was neither a general nor an ad¬ 
ministrator. Muhammad Zaman was drowned in the Ganges at Chatisa in 

1539. 

* Saiyyad Mahdi Khwajah was the son of Musa Khwajah and third husband 
of Babur’s sister Khanzadah. He has been mentioned in the previous Chapter. 
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in the Mughal army, for whom Klialifah had at one time tried to 
secure the succession to the throne of Dcihi.\ 13 ut Piumayun’s worst 
enemy was bound to him by closer ties than mere cousinhood. For, 
in Kamran, his brother, the E mpe ror found a crafty, selfish antagonist 
who never hesitated to put his own immediate advantage above the 
very existence of the family to which he belonged. Quite soon after 
the beginning of his reign Humay un wa s to have bifter proof of this. 

The news of Blur’s death found Kamran in Kabul. His power 
was now well established there, and his favourite brother ‘Askari, 
upon whose support he could generally count, had joined him. With 
a shrewd knowledge of his elder brother’s easy kindness, and of the 
embarrassments which awaited a newly enthroned sovereign, Kamran 
promptly made over Kabul to ' Ask arl, gathered an army and marched 
down into thc'^Puijyi.b (i53il- Idc gave out that he was coming to 
congratulate his brother and to pay his respects as a loyal servant 
should. But Humayun knew his brother too well to attach any im¬ 
portance to these loyal addresses. Being as yet entirely unprepared for 
any ^wcal to force, he despatched a messenger to Kamran, informing 
l ulh that Peshawar and Lamghan had been added to Kabul and 
Qandhar, and requesting him to retire to his own dominions.^ The 
Mirza,liowever, took no notice, but pressed on to Lahore, and coolly 
proceeded to besiege the place, which was strongly held for Humayun 
by the gallant Mir Yunis ‘Ali. So formidable were the defences, and 
so unflinching the loyalty of the governor, that Kamran,. despairing 
of being able to take the place by ordinary methods, had recourse to 
stratagem. Artfully feigning to be violently enraged against a con- 
^fidential officer, Qarachah Khan, he inflicted upon him in open Durbar 
a previously concerted slight. The rumours of the breach between 
master and man were carefully fomented, and soon it was the common 
gossip of Lahore that Qarachah Khan’s life was in jeopardy. Hence 
the governor was not at all surprised when Qarachah Khan, with 
a small following, craved admittance to the town, feigning that he 


^ Dr. S. K. Banncrjee defends Kamran’s action by saying that his jagtr should 
have been increased, for Babur had laid down the rule thus: ‘As thou knowest, 
the rule has always been that when thou hadst six parts, Kamran had five; 
this having been constant make no change.’ 

Peshawar and Lamghan had been added to his jagir, but he was not satisfied. 
He concealed his true intentions and marched towards the Punjab. Humayun 
rated his false poetic effusions too highly and in spite of liis hypocrisy made 
to him the further grant of Hissar Firozah. Dr. Bannerjee quotes from the 
Akbarnamah, but omits the words that reveal Kamran’s real designs. Memoirs, 
pp. 625-6. Humayun Badshah, pp. 53, 56. A,N. I, p. 291; Text, p. 125. 
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had fled from the wrath of Kamran^ arLdaow desired only to show 
his loyarty to Humayuii. Mir Yuiiis ‘Ali allowed his entrance, and, 
as time went on, admitted him by degrees to greater and greater 
intimacy. At length at a banquet, Qarachah Khan contrived to isolate 
the governor from the loyal troops, and to surround him with the 
men introduced from Kamran’s camp. Suddenly throwing off the 
mask, he placed Mir Yunis *Ali under close arrest, seized a gate, and 
admitted the besiegers. Kamran occupied the whole town, took it 
under his protection, and offered to continue Mir Yunis ‘Ali in the^ 
office of governor: but that loyal servant respectfully replied that he 
preferred to serve under Hum ay tin, and departed unhindered with T 
many marks of esteem. Master of the chief town in the Punjab, i 
Kamran proceeded to overrun the wdiolc country as far as the Sutlej. 
With an extraordinary effrontery, based upon an intimate acquaintance . 
with his brother’s character, he sent an embassy to Idumayun,.praying 
tq_be confirmed in the territories Tie^had seized. The Emperor, who 
was beginning to realize the power of the Afghans, the discontent 
oFthe Mirzas, and the far-reaching schemes of Bahadur, decided to, 
make the best of a badjob. Accordingly, he graciously confirmed to * 
iCahiran the possessions which hacTbcaf seized with the strong hand 
glvifig as^iT publtc 'rcYson7tlic alk^‘d“wT^^ In”feailityf 

Tie"acquicsced in the fait accompli becaiisc he haft nlnriier thepoWef 
the inclination to dispute it. Kainran, for his part^ professed iimncnse 
gratitude, and composed an ode in praise of his brother.^(There¬ 
upon, Humayun, with a generosity that can only be characterised 
as insane, bestowed Elissar Firozah upon the aspiring poet^ 

The importance of Kamran’s new possession can hardly be over¬ 
estimated. He had planted himself directly between his brother 

^ For Kainran’s ode see the hidian Antiquary, vol. XLIII (1914). pp. 219-24 
The English translation is as follows : 

May thy beauty increase every moment, may thy fortune be blessed 

and auspicious! 

The dust which rises up in thy path let it be the collyrium of my 

fascinated eyes. 

The dust which rises from the path traversed by India, let its place 

be in the eyes of Majnun. 

Let there be like me a hundred slaves wearing rings in their ears 

like Darius and Faridun. 

He who did not move round thee like a pair of compasses let 

him remain outside the circle. 

Oh Kamran, so long as this world exists 1 ^-t Humayun remain 

King of the world. 

The ode was not an expression of gratefuhiess but a cloak to liide the crafti¬ 
ness of his nature. 
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Hiimayun and the cooler regions beyond the Khaibar whence was 
derived the fighting material upon which the permanence of Mughal 
dom nion in India depended. He was in a position to divert the 
stream of adventurers, wkh strong arms and ready swords, who came 
to fill the gaps in the Mughal ranks which were made by the climate 
of Hindustan^ In short, Kainran was able, by mcicly stopp^ where 
he was, to ciif the ty)root of Ilinnayun’s military powefjThc last 
acquisition of Flissar Firozali, which gave him command ^ the new 
military road from Delhi to Lahore, ^nit the finishing touch to the 
whole disastrous situatioii^ 

Tt is difficult to sec what Humayun could have done at the moment, 
for his hands were quite full. Had he been a man of small affections 
and great energy, he would doubtless have employed one of his 
brief periods of respite in reducing his brother to order. |^t he was\ 
'improvident, content to enjoy the brief success of the moment without 1 
looking ahead, and generous, always ready to believe the best of his f 
relations, even when disastrous experience should have hardened his/ 
Jieart.' Moreover, he was sadly handicapped by the promise, made to 
Ills dyin^ father, that he would attempt nothing against his brothers 
no matter what provocation they gave him.' 

The first problem which called for Humayun’s attention was one 
which arose from the intrigues of Bahadur .Shah of Gujarat. In order 
to form a correct estimate of Bahadufs ability, power and resources 
it is necessary to make a brief survey of the kingdom of Gujarat which 
was to become a\great source of trouble to Humayuik^It was after 
the break-up of thcTfugHIffq''H^ towards the close of the fourteenth 
century that Gujarat became independent under Maji-ul-Mulk who 
assumed the royal title of Miizaffar. He founded a dynasty wliich 
produced a number of remarkable rulers like Ahmad Shah I and 
Mahmud Shah Bigada. Muzaff'ar II, who came to the throne in 15x1, 
was a brave and generous prince who fought long and hard against 
the Rajput states of Idar, the Muslim rulers of Malwa and Rana 
Sanga of Chittor. He had eight sons of whom Sikandar was the 
eldest. To each of them he assigned a jdgJr hnt Bahadur seems to have 
been most dissatisfied with his father's arrangements. He was given 
the villages of Kcnj (t 8 miles from Ahmedabad), Koha (20 miles from 
Klahmudabad) and Nabtah in the vicinity of Batoh which was set 
apart for the mamfeiiance of the tomb of Saint Qutb-ul-Qutab. Baha¬ 
dur came under the iiffluehce of The ^aikhs df lslain, particularly of 
S^yyad Shah Shaikhji, the head of the Bokharl Saiyyads of Gujarat. 
^jNot satisfied with his father's treatment, the prince left his jaglr and 
passing through Dungarpur, Ajmer and Mewat reached Delhi where 
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he was received well by Ibrahim Lodi,^ Hindustan was stirred at this 
time by Babur’s invasion and when Bahadur reached Delhi Ibrahim 
was preparing to fight against the Mughal conqueror. Abu Turab 
says that Bahadur was present at the battle of Panipat but it is clear 
from the Bdburndmah that he took no part in it, for Babur writes: 
‘He had sent dutiful letters to me w 4 iilc 1 was near Panipat; 1 had 
replied by royal letters of favour and kindness summoning him to 
me. He had thought of coining, but, changing his mind, drew off 
from Ibrahim’s army towards Gujarat.’'^ 

Bahadur became popular among the Afghan nobles who were 
tired of Ibrahim’s tyrannical rule and it is said that even a plot was 
formed to place him upon the throne of Delhi. These developments 
made Ibrahim jealous of the Gujarat prince and his growing coolness 
led to the d^arturc of the latter for Jaunpur, the nobles v)f which 
place liad secretly invited him to come and assume the sceptre of the 

MUZAFFAR SFIAII II (1511-26) 
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Bahadur Latif Khan Chand NasTr Mahmud Daughter- 
Kliaii Khan Khan II ‘Adil Khan III 

of Khandesh 

Sharqi kingdom. It was on his way to Jaunpur that Bahadur came 
to know of the turn affairs had taken in Gujarat. His father Jiad 
died and was succeeded by Sikandar who was murdered after a few 
months at Cliampaihr in May, 1526. Imad-ul-Mulk Khushqadam, 
the principal supporter of Sikandar, had planned the deed on his 
exclusion from the chief ministership and had raised to the throne a 
minor son of the deceased king, who w'as only a stripling of six 
years, under the title of Mahmud If Evidently Khushqadam’s in¬ 
tention was to exercise sovereignty himself in the name of the puppet 
kuig and satisfy his ambition. But the nobles and the Bokharr Saiyyads 
had kept Bahadur informed of wdiat was happening in Gujarat. 
On his homeward journey he was joined by his brothers Chand 
Khan and Ibrahim Khan at Chittor. Tlie first, probably fearing a 
cruel fate, decided to remain at the Sisodia court and afterwards 

^We learn from the Mirat-i-Sikandari that MuzafFar had nominated vSikandar 
as his heir during his lifetime. Sikandar became jealous of Bahadur and medi¬ 
tated his destruction. On coming to know of his brother’s designs Bahadur 
decided to go to Delhi with a few faithful attendants. Bayley, p. 303. 

- Bahadur seems to have been treated well but soon coolness sprang up 
between him and Ibrahim. Babur clearly says that he was received by the 
Afghan king ‘without honour’. Memoirs, p. 534. 


Sikandar 

Khan 
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fled to Mandii where the Khilji king gave him shelter; the second 
went with Bahadur whose entourage had now grown considerably 
in numbers. From all sides adherents poured in and the small force 
sent by Khushqadam was unable to intercept his progress. He 
reached Patan without difficulty and was crowned on July 6, 1526 
^nd soon after held a durbar at Ahmedabad at which many nobles 
were present. He celebrated his second coronation at Champanir 
in August, 1526 and exacted terrible vengeance from the miscreants 
who had brought about the death of his brother. But even after 
this he did not feel that he was secure on the throne of Gujarat and 
one by one killed all his brothers with the exception of Chand Khan 
who had sought shelter at Mandu. He demanded his surrender but 
the Khilji Sultan refused and this led to the rupture of alliance between 
Gujarat and Malwa. 

Firmly seated on the throne, Bahadur engaged liimselfin carrying 
out his ambitious designs. He organised a large army which 
contained 10,000 foreign mercenaries. Fie helped Imad-ul-Mulk of 
Berar against Nizam-ul-mulk Bahri and captured Ahmadnagar in 
1528. He went to war with Sultan Mahmud Khilji of Mandu in 
order to obtain redress for the Rana of Chittor and Salhadi Purbiya, 
advanced into the Bagar country and entered Mandu at the head of 
a large force. He was disposed to treat the Khilji chief leniently, 
but the latter’s ungovernable temper roused Bahadur’s fury and he 
was ordered off to the custody of Asaf Khan. Bahadur’s triumph 
was complete; the Khilji Sultan was virtually a prisoner in his hands 
ihl his kingdom was annexed to Gujarat. The coup de grace 
was given by the proclamation of Bahadur’s name in the Khutbah 
at Shahidabad on March 31, 1531. Similar success awaited him in the 
Deccan; the Nizamshah and the ruler of Khandesh acknowledged 
him as their superior and agreed to liis name being read in the 
Khutbah. 

Bahadur was now in possession of a large army. It was greatly 
strengthened by the employment of two Turkish captains, Amir 
Mustafa who was given the title of Rumi Kliari after his success 
agaiiRt the Portuguese in 1531 and Khwajah Safar called ^Irnani. 
The growing power of the Portuguese was a source of anxic^ty to 
Bahadur and he exerted himself to put an end to their raids though 
in 1534 he had to enter into a treaty with them by which Bassein 
and the adjoining territory were ceded to theni.VDuring the first 
eight years of liis reign Bahadur had greatly increased his powcjr 
and prestige and was now ready to try conclusions with the Mughalsv 

Humayun’s task was difficult. He had to deal with a rival who 
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was both ^blc and imscrupulousJi Master of a rich kingdom and 
vast resources, the astute Bahadur desired to exTend the sphere of 
liis influence towards Rajputana. He liad perceived with pleasure 
the practical dissolution of the Rajput confederacy after the crudiing 
defeat inflicted upon it by Babur at Klianua. ^he Rajputs had, 
since the beginning of the sixteenth century, been a standing menace 
to the kingdom of Gujarat; but now the tables were turned, and 
it seemed possible that Gujarai;, might acejuire domination over at 
least a portion of Rajasthan.'^^Bahadur Shah had for long been 
sapping the power of Chittor, and so quietly had he worked, that 
Humayun found the situation decidedly delicate. Unless Gujarat 
wxre to be allowed to deprive I 3 elhi of the suzerainty of Rajputana, 
some decisive action must be taken. 

The Emperor accordingly decided to open his campaign against 
Bahadur by attacking (1531) the great fortress of Kalinjar in Bundel- 
khand. Tliis position commanded the approach to Malw^a, a kingdom 
practically tributary to Bahadur, affording nn obvious spiting,point 
for operations against Gujarat. Kahnjar w^as in the possession of a 
Rajput chief of the Chandela clan, and its seizure would enable 
Humayun to confine Bahadur’s powTr in at least one important 
direction. Accordingly, the Emperor sat down before the place, and 
commenced siege operations. For about a month the resistance w^as 
stout and sustained; but at the end of that period, the garrison became 
distressed, and seeing that Humayun was in earnest,^ the Raja agreej^ 
tojpay tribute and admit the superiority of Delhi.^ |Thus Humayun 
had scored the first hit in the duel with BahaduiyJ 

The Emperor was not at all sorry that an accommodation had been 
arranged so speedily, for couriers were now^ bringing him disc[uicting 
news about the Afghans. Those two redoubtable warriors, Biban 
Khan Jilwani and Shaikh Bayazid., archrebels or shining patriot^ 
according as one adopts the viewr of the Mughal or of the Afghan 
historians, were once more upon the war-path, nominally in support 
of the puppet Sultan Mahmud Lodi, really to acquire whatsoever 
they could capture with their stout swords. Taking advantage of the 
Emperor’s absence in Bundelkhand, they had reappeared from Bihar, 
crossed into the Eastern Provinces, and had^takeiujaunpur after expell¬ 
ing the Ijaiperial governor, Sultan Junaid Barlas.vSo great was the 
prestige of Mahmud’s name that even Slier Khan fmind it difficult to 

^ The Raja is said to have offered to Humayun twelve mans of gold. It is 
dear that this early success was of much political importance. Humayun assumed 
the title of GhazJ, Champion of the Faith. 

4 
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resist his advanc^ He was granted Sifirman promising to give him the 
pn wince of Bihar just as Sikandar Lodi had bestowed it upon Darya 
Khan. But already rumours were afloat that the jaqlrdar of Sasram 
was in league with the Mughals and it was the personal request of 
Sultan Mahmud, assisted by A‘zam Humayun Sarwani and Ibrahim 
that induced him to join the Afghan forces. On hearing of this coaH- 
tion Humayun, who seems to have understood the art of arranging 
forced marches, turned to meet them, and descended upon them with 
great celerity at a time when they imagined him to be occupied 
elsewhere. Crossing the Ganges, he came up with them at Daurah^ 
on the Gumti, and inflicted a heavy defeat upon them. Not only 
was the army dispersed, but Shaikh Bayazid himself along with 
Ibrahim Yusuf Khail wa5._slain. Many prominent nobles who escaped 
from the slaughter fled to Gujarat, where they were well received by 
Bahadur. Among the fugitives were Fateh Khan, Qutb Khan, and 
‘Umar Khan Afghan Lodi, who were taken into high tavour. For 
the moment, the power of the Afghans was broken. ‘Abbas Sarwani 
clearly affiims that the completeness of the victory was due in a large 
measure to the treachery of Sher Khan, who had gone over to the 
Emperor at a critical moment with all liis men. jealous of the power of 
Biban and Bayazid, and realising that the lack of unanimity was bound 
to prove fatal to the Afghan cause, he privily sent a message to the 
imperial general, Hindu Beg, agreeing to withdraw his troops when 
battle was joined.'^ This he did, and the ruin of his friends resulted. 
Humayun at least had no cause for dissatisfaction; he had inflicted 
upon the elusive Afghans the worst defeat they had received for years. 


^ The battle of Daurah was fought in July 1531 and not in 1532 as Dr. S. K. 
Banncrjcc says. Gulbadan writes: ‘Six months after the death of His Majesty 
Firdaus Makani Biban and Bayazid advanced from the direction of Gaur.’ 
Humayun marched from Agra in June 1531 to chastise the rebels and the 
narratives of Gulbadan and Jauhar confirm the -view that the battle was fought 
in 1531. Banncrjee, Humayun Badshah, p. 42. Gulbadan, p. 112. 

Daurah is situated 011 the Gumti about 48 miles north of jaunpur. Among 
the distinguished men who fell in this battle the names of Bayazid and Ibrahim 
Khan Yusuf Khail arc prominently mentioned. 

* Dr. Qanungo in his Sher Shah disbelieves the statement of ‘Abbas which 
is supported by Nizaniuddiii, Badaoni and Firishtah. His arguments are as 
follows: (1) It is absurd to say that the rebel chiefs could force Sher Khan, 
then lord of Chunar and virtual master of the vast tract of country south of 
the Ganges, from Chunar to Bihar. (2) ‘Abbas’s account is a mere invention 
and the other historians have copied from him. (3) The imputation of treachery 
was due to a current tradition among the Afghans attributing the failure of this 
last great national effort to treachery. (4) It is certain beyond doubt that Sher 
Khan was not present at the battle of Daurah, for he did not want to play 
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Sultan Junaid Barlas was once more restored to cqmmand of the 
Eastern provinces, and all for the moment remained quiet. The 
Eiiipcfor, instead of following up his success at once and inflicting a 
crushing blow upon the Afghans when they were already demoralised, 
returned to Agra, where, on December 19, 1531, he celebrated the 
anniversary of his ascension to the throne with great pomp and 
magnificence. He gave a sumptuous entertainment, and distributed 
no fewer than 12,000 Khilats, of which 2,000 were ornamented with 
jewels. 

Humayun had indeed good reasons for feehng pleased witli the 
results of the first year of his reign. He had won a point against 
Bahadur Shah; he had given the Afghans a sharp lesson. Not yet 
had he realised to the full the dangers of his position. \jHad he done so, 
he would have strained every nerve to turn these small successes into 
lasting achievements. Either the Kalinjar or the Daurah enterprise 
might well have proved the starting point for a quick blow which 
would have paralysed once and for all the strength of Bahadur or oi 
the Afghansj i 3 ut Humayun’s eyes were not yet open.) Time had yet 
to reveal the selfishness and treachery of JCamran, the patient, under¬ 
ground working of that same Farid who at Daurah played traitor 
to his own side, and the general insecurity of the foundations upon 
which the Mughal power was based. 

In Agra, Humayun wasted a great deal of time in indolence and 
opium 4 teams. His sister Gulbadan says he stayed there for about a 
year.^ tfhis, considering the difficulties of the situation, would be 
incxcusiible if it were truej but as a matter of fact, after eight months, 
Humayun was once again taking vigorous action. Even this waste 
of time was, of course, bad enough, considering that the Emperor 

second fiddle to the other Afghan leaders. He had at this time no conception 
of national interests and national freedom. (5) Even a modern writer like 
Elphinstone omits mention of this treachery in his account of Sher Shah. 

‘Abbas’s account of this episode is too detailed to be a mere invention. The 
modern biographer of Sher Shah is offended with ‘this eulogist of Sher Shah 
who has unintentionally done the greatest harm to his hero’s character and 
reputation.’ The details of how Sher Khan was induced to join are given at 
length by ‘Abbas. It was a great effort of the Afghans and there is every likeli¬ 
hood of Sher Khan having agreed to throw in his lot with the rest of his tribes¬ 
men. The omission of this fact by Elphinstone or even by Abul Fazl is not 
conclusive evidence of Sher Khan’s innocence. L^r. S. K. Bannerjee in his 
Humayun Badshah refutes the arguments of Dr. Qanungo and accepts ‘Abbas’s 
version. Campos also speaks of Sher Khan’s treachery. T.S., A.U.MS., p. 96. 
Qanungo, Sher Shah, pp. 73-5. Baimcrjee, Humayun Badshah, pp. 44-6. Campos, 
History of the Portuguese in Bengal, p. 36. 

^Gulbadan, H.N., p. 115. 
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was confronted by Qiemies who never slumbered, but were quick to take 
advantage of any intermission in his activities in order to steal a point 
in the game. To Bahadur Shah, as we shall sec, the lethargy of 
Humayun during the early months of 1532 proved invaluable. It is 
fair to say that in the intervals of amusing himself with his opium and 
with his family the Emperor, during these early months of 1532, was 
organizing an army which should follow up his first success against 
^the Afghans. It must have been during his residence at Agra that 
Humayun planned and executed that fantastic arrangement of Court 
ceremonial which still excites the wonder of the reader.^ Being still 
strongly influenced by the omen which he had taken in his youth, 
he arranged all his Court circle into the three-fold division, based 
upon the names ot the three peasants he had encountered upon that 
occasion. The royal brothers and relations, the nobles, ministers, and 
military men were termed Ahl-i-Daulat or ‘men of prosperity’: men 
of letters, religious leaders and law oflTiccrs, were called Ahl-i-Saddat, 
or ‘men of success’: while poets, singers, musicians, architects, painters 
and men of beauty and elegance were classed as AhUi-Murad or 
‘officers of desire’. Each of these classes was assigned to a leader who 
was to supervise the work of his charge. Khwandamir writes in the 
QanunA-Hiinidyum that th^'King had three arrows made of gold and 
each of these pertained to the three classes Daulnt, Saddat and Murdd, 
The arrow of Daulat was entrusted to Shnjauddm Amir Hindu Beg 
Bahadur who looked after the affairs of officers, ministers and soldiers. 
The arrow of Saddat was assigned to Maulana Parghali or Farghali 
who managed the affiirs of the learned including the administration 
of Sayurghal lands. The arrow of Murdd was entrusted to Amir 
Uvais Muhammad who looked after buildings and other things of 
pomp and pageantry, which made for royal splendour and glory. 
The three divisions were distinguished by a special order, the Order 
of the Arrow.^ 

There were twelve gradations in each division, distinguished by 
the fineness of the gold of which the arrow-head was composed, and 
a man’s position in his division was determined by the quality of his 
arrow. The Emperor, as the head of each division, and chief of the 
Order of the Arrow, held an arrow of pure gold of the twelfth and 
highest fineness. The gradations ranged down from the eleventh 

^ It appears from Khwandamir"s account that these Court arrangements 
were in full swing in 1532-33. He was with the King at this time and writes 
from personal observation. Indeed he is the only contemporary writer who 
describes Hum ay Cm’s fantastic organisation in such detail. 

* H.N., jB.M. ms. (Eng. Trans.), pp. 26-7. A.N. I, p. 645. 
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arrow, which was held by the Emperor’s relations and the great 
officials, to the first, which was held by the palace guards. Further, 
each gradation had three qualities, high, middle and low. 

Khwandarnlr gives a detailed account of these arrows. Each arrow 
was associated with a particular class of men. 

The Twelfth—Flumayun himself. 

The Eleventh—Brothers and relations of the Emperor. 

The Tenth—Shaikhs, 'Ulama and learned men. 

The Ninth—Amirs of the State. 

The Eighth^— Milqiirrawan, i.e., men who lived near the King 
and held tnansahs. 

The Seventh—Other ttuvisah-\\o\dcr^. 

The Sixth^'—Chiefs of tribes and Uzbegs of good character. 

The Fifth—Young men {hekah jawdnan). 

The Fourth— TuhiHUdrs (treasurers). 

The Third—Young men of the jtr^ds. 

The Second— Mnnsltis or writers. 

The First—Gate-keepers, Camel-keepers, etc. 

I'he other arrangements of the Court were akin to this fantastic 
scheme. The Government departments were divided under a classi¬ 
fication corresponding to the four elements.^ Under ‘Hre’ came the 
military department; wardrobe, kitchen and stable were reckoned 
as ‘Air’; the cellar, as well as canals and irrigation came under the 
heading of‘Water’; wliile buildings, agriculture, and land grants 
were termed Tarth’. The olhcials of each department had to dress 
in the appropriate astrological colour. 

The days of the week were similarly classified according to their 
mystical significiuice: and no business could be done except on the 
day appropriate for it. Thus, Sundays and Tuesdays were court days, 
upon which all Government business was transacted, because Sunday 

^ In the English Translations (p. 32.) the eighth arrow is given to intimates 
(courtiers) and to headmen. 

^ About the sixth arrow the text says: ba sar khayadan qabdyal wa j dzbejifiydns 
hhujistah shumdyal. Elliot and Dowson translate this as ‘harem and well-behaved 
female attendants’. (V, p. 123.) The fifth is assigned to heqd jawdnan which 
is translated as ‘young maid servants’ by Elliot. {Ibid.^ p. 123.) A full account 
of these arrows is given in the B.M.MS., p. 133 (b). 

® In Khwandamir’s text they are called Atashi (fire), Hawat (air), Abt (water) 
and Khaki (earth). The first was entrusted to ‘Abdul Mulk (Aniid-ul-Mulk 
in the Bibliothica text and the Enghsh Translations), the second to Khwajah 
Lutfullah, the third to Khwajah Hasan and the fourth to Khwajah Jalaluddin 
Mirza Beg. Each officer was required to wear a prescribed dress. The Amir-\- 
Atash used to dress himself in red. 
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belongs to the Sun, to which is attached the fate of rulers and kings, 
and Tuesday is the day of Mars, the patron of warriors and brave men. 
On a similar principle, Thursdays and Saturdays were devoted to 
pious purposes and to receiving visits from learned men, because 
Saturn is the protector of the religious, and Jove of the learned. On 
the other hand, Mondays and Wednesdays were given up to pleasure 
and jollity, while Fridays were devoted to holding councils and 
assemblies. 

There are several other fantastic inventions described by Khwan- 
damir: 

1. Four large boats were set on the river Jumna and on each of 
them was a square house of two storeys and elegant design. The 
barges were so joined that the houses faced each other. Festivities 
were held here and titles were conferred upon the nobles. The titles 
mentioned by Khwandamir are indicative of Flumayun’s love of 
grandeur. Some of the persons honoured were these: 

Shaikh Wahiduddin Abul Wajd— Amtr-us-Shu'ara (Poet 
Laureate). 

Maulana Shihabuddin Ahmad Muammai— Atmr-us-Zurfah 
(Lord of Witty persons). 

Amir Flasan— AmIr-us-Salat (Lord of Prayers). 

Ziauddin Nur Beg— Afiitr-us-Zakdt (Lord of Alms). 

Amir Raza— Amir--us-Sofn (Lord of Fasting). 

Amir Ayub Toshakchi— Amtr-i-Haj (Lord of Haj). 

Amir Qasim Muhammad Khalil— Amir-i-'Lutf (Lord of Favours). 

Amir Baba Aishak Aqa — Amir-i-Ghazah (Lord ofWrath). 

Amir Shah Flusain— Amir-i-Fard^hat [because of his corpulence). 

Khwandamir— Amlr-ul-Akhbdr (Lord of Recorders). 

2. Shops were arranged on these boats and Khwandamir writes 
that when Flis Majesty went from Delhi to Agra in 1532-33 accom¬ 
panied by his officers, a bazar of this kind was made and carried down 
the Jumna. 

3. A garden was also made on the boats. 

4. A moving bridge made of wood and iron, so solid that troops 
could pass on it. 

5. A moving palace of three storeys [Qasr-i-Rawdn) was erected 
and the ladders to the upper storey were so constructed that they could 
be opened out or shut according to convenience. Khwandamir writes 
an ode in praise of it. 

6. A tent which had twelve towers. 

7. Besides these tilings Khwandamir mentions among the Emperor’s 
inventions a Cap called the Tdj-i-Izzat which was of different colours 
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for the King and the nobles, a garment called ulhdqcha which reached 
to the waist and was put on the cloak and a ‘carpet of mirth’ of enorm¬ 
ous size (the Basat-i-Nishdt) on which could be seated 1,400 persons. 

Another practice which the Emperor recommended was the wearing 
of clothes each day corresponding to the colour ot the planet of that 
day. These are described at length by Khwandamir. As there were 
many flies in the country of Hindustan, the practice of glass goblets 
was introduced. 

Another interesting innovation introduced by the Emperor was 
the beating of drums. These were five in number: 

(i) The drum of Saddat which was beaten before ftyir (before 
sun-rise) prayer; (2) the drum of Danlat which was beaten at sunrise; 
(3) the drum of Murad which was beaten in the evening; (4) the drum 
of Joy (naqdrrah-sliddiydnah) which was beaten on the first and four¬ 
teenth night of every month; (5) the fifth was the most important 
of all called the drum of Justice {tahUi- adal) which was placed near 
the Dcxvdn'-i-Khdnah so that aggrieved persons might be able to beat 
it and lay before the King their complaint. If the matter was a trivial 
one, the drum was struck only once; twice, if the complaint related 
to 'alilfah^ (allowance of a soldier); thrice, if a man’s goods were 
stolen by a thief or seized by a high-handed miscreant; and four 
times, if a murder was committed. Khwandamir praises the King’s 
justice by saying that none except this drum was struck by a rod 
during his reign. 

fblumayun was particular about the etiquette of the courf;and it 
was about this time that he introduced the kornisdi and faslhn which 
Abul Fazl describes thus: ‘The salutation called taslm consists in 
placing the back of the right hand on the ground, and then raising it 
gently till the person stands erect, when he puts the palm of his hand 
upon the crown of his head, which pleasing manner of saluting 
signifies that he is ready to give himself as an offering.’ This mode of 
showing respect to royalty was adopted by Akbar afterwards.^ 

After the defeat of Biban and Bayazid Humayun came to Agra 
and stayed there for about a year. In Shawwrd a.h. 939 (April-May, 
153.S) Maham suffered from a disorder of the bowels and on the T3th 
Shawwal she ‘passed from this transitory life to the etcmal home.’^ 
The court went into mouniing and after forty days (in June-July, 1533) 

^ The phrase used in the text is adaiti wasuUi- altifah which means default 
in the payment of wages. 

® Blochmann, Ain I, p. 158. 

® 13th Shawwal, 939 (May 8, 1533)- 

Gulbadan says, ‘They let two months slip by in one another’s company, in 
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the Emperor set out for Delhi to construct the Din^Panih of which 
there are no traces in existence now. The plan was discussed at Gwa¬ 
lior in Sba‘bau a.h. 939 (Fcbruary-March, 1533) and the ministers 
had given their consent. What the Emperor wanted to do now was 
tol^arry into effect the grand architectural designs that he had formeJ. 
On a hill near the Jumna at a distance of 3 krohs from Dcllii in the 
middle of Muharram a.h. 940 (August 1533) the foundations of the 
new city were laid in an auspicious hour fixed by the astrologers. 
The Emperor was the first to place a brick with liis own hand and 
he was followed by the courtiers and grandees of the state. Khwan- 
damir, who gives an elaborate description of the city, writes that in 
the latter half of Shawwal a.h. 940 (May 1534) the walls, bastions, 
ramparts and gates were nearly finished.^ The Emperor issued a 
command that his birthday should be celebrated with great pomp 
and splendour in the new city. 

After the completion of the Din Pan ah Humayun returned to 
Agra. Gulbadan speaks of two feasts held at this time in the royal 
palace which is called by lier ‘the mystic house'or‘the house of tilistn 
hnaratM’-tilism) of Kliwandaniir. The mystic house and the festivities 


Gwalior and then set out for Agra, where tliey reached in February, 1534 
(Sha‘ban, a.h. 940)’. This date is not correct as has been pointed out by Mrs. 
A. S. Beveridge in her note (i) on page 116. Taking together all the statements 
of Gulbadan about the movements of the Emperor we get the following order 
of events: 

Visit to Gwrilior in Sha‘baii, 939—April, 1533. 

Return to Agra and Maham’s illness—Shawwal—April, 1533. 

Death of Maham—13th Shaw'wal—May 8, 1533. 

Forty days of mourning—beginning of June. 

Departure for Delhi—Forty days after Maham’s death. 

Foundation of Din Pan ah—Muharram, 940—July, 1533. 

According to Gulbadan, Maham died before Hindril’s marriage feast, for she 
says: ‘When Mirza Hindfil was married, my lady (Maham) was living but there 
was delay in arranging the feast.’ 

^ B.M.MS. The site of the new city is described by Khwandamir as ‘a raised 
area adjacent to the banks of the stream of Jun, and from where the distance to 
the city may be estimated at three krohs." Eng. Trans., p. 61. 

The first of Shawwfd, 940 begins on April 15, 1534 and therefore the date 
referred to by Khwandamir wdll be sometime in May. 

The city of Din Panah was destroyed by Sher Shah and among the ruins of 
old Delhi it is hardly distinguishable. (Percy Brown, Cambridge History of 
India, IV, p. 525.) Khwandamir mentions other buildings constructed 
by Humayun, but none was so grand as the Din Panah. These are: (a) a 
building of chiselled stone in the fort of Gwalior (939); {b) a building of magic 
called TiUsm-i-*imdrat, probably a large hall for purposes of holding festivities 
(940); (c) a palace in the fort of Agra. 
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held therein show the bizarre character of HuniayTin's arrangements 
and innovations and give us an idea of the splendour in which basked 
the chosen of the gods.^ Young men, beautiful maidens and skilled 
musicians took their seats in the tank in the middle of which the 
palace was erected. On a throne bedecked with jewels sat Khanzadah 
Begam, and the Emperor, and around them were numerous ladies of 
exalted descent.^ Gulbadan mentions the names of cighty-seven and 
remarks that many others were present at the mystic feast which was 
held by the Emperor’s command. Rich largesses were distributed 
among those present and so lavish was the imperial bounty that ‘no 
one received less than too or 150, and those in the tank especially 
received a great deal.’ A woman’s bazar analogous to the fancy 
bazar of later times was set up on boats which were gaily decorated. 
The denizens of the palace sincerely admired the fantastic schemes 
of the Emperor and Gulbadan’s comment on these arrangements 
is significant: ‘In short every one was astonished and amazed who 
beheld what gift of invention the great God had bestowed on the 
blessed mind of His Majesty.’^ 

The mystic feast was followed by another which was held in honour 
ofHindril’s marriage with Sultanam Begam, asistcr of Mahdi Khwajah, 
husband of Khanzadah Begam.Maham had taken a deep interest 
in the welfare of the young lady from the time of her birth, and 
though she was no longer alive to take part in marriage-festivities, 
the idea originated with her. Her place was now taken by Khanzadah 
Begam, who had taken charge of the Princess at the age of two and 
loved and treated her as if she were her own child. Gulbadan s account 
of the marriage feast gives us a vivid idea of the social life and customs 
of the Timurids and throws much light on the tastes, fasluons and 
manners which were assiduously cultivated within the sanctuary 
of a Turkish household. 

Being a woman deeply interested in the activities of he r sex, 

^ For the details of the mystic house and mystic feast {Jaslina-i-tiHstn) see 
Gulbadan’s H.N., pp. 11_8-26. 

® Khanzadah is called Aka Jdnam or the dearest lady and Maham is invariably 
spoken of as dkdm or ‘my lady’ by Gulbadan. These are Turkish words. 

” Gulbadan, p. 45. 

• It appears from Gulbadan’s narrative that this feast was held towards the 
close of 1534. After describing the feast the royal authoress says, ‘The Emperor 
set out for Gujarat shortly afterwards m prosperity and safety. It was on the 
15th Rajab, 941 (January 20, 1535) that he decided to go to Gujarat.’ Again 
she says, ‘On the 14th Sha‘ban, 941 (February 18, 1535) he left the Gold- 
scattering Garden and marched for Gujarat to attack Bahadur.’ Jauhar’s date 
944 (1537) for Hindal’s marriage is incorrect. A.N., pp. 47-9. 
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Gulbadan describes with minuteness the organisation of the feast and 
the rites and ceremonies which pertained to it. Her account brings 
into clear relief the human side of Humayun’s character, his love ofl 
magnificence and his tender solicitude for the welfare of the elderl 
ladies of the royal family. When the younger ladies protested against 
his neglect of them he replied, ‘You all know that I have been to the 
quarters of the elder relations of you all. It is a necessity laid on me 
to make them happy. Nevertheless, I am ashamed before them because 
I sec them so rarely.’^ 

An unbiased study of the mystic house and the feasts described 
before leaves upon the mind the impression that Icings and queens 
lived in a beautiful but artificial world of their own and seldom 
thoLiglit of the toiling millions who made their luxury possible^ They 
drowned care in perpetual carouse and failed to appraise correctly 
even the danger which was to sweep away the Tiniurids from the 
throne of Hindustan. 

p. 131; Text, p. 48. Bcga BeganTs protest was somewhat firm. 
She told the Emperor that there was no thorn in the way to her house. 

For an account of Hindril’s marriage feast sec Ibid., pp. 126-31; Text, 
pp. 45 - 6 . 



Chapter IV 

THE AFGHAN DANGER AND WAR WITH 
BAHADUR SHAH 

The ruin of Biban and Bayazid bad raised to a position of the first 
importance Farid Khan, already mentioned, whom we can call by his 
better known title of Sher Shah. In a later chapter we shall have to 
spend some time in tracing the antecedents and following the career 
of this remarkable man, but here it is sufficient tc') say that, combining 
rare administrative and soldierly qualities with an utter lack even of 
such scruples as generally characterised men of his time and race, he 
had long set before himself the task of uniting the Afghans for the 
expulsion of the Mughals. This end he pursued with a cool and 
calculating patience, looking neither to the right nor to the left, 
always watchful, always cautious, never resting. Humayun, who was 
not blind to the formidable qualities of the man who was about to 
stand forth as the chief enemy of his house, determined to measure 
swords with him. 

At the present moment Shcr Khan, by a combination of faithful 
service and cold-blooded treachery, had, in himself, the chief power 
in the kingdom of Bihar. The principal scat of his strength was the 
great fortress of Chnnar on the Ganges, into the possession of which 
he had come in a somewhat romantic manner.^ Before the Mughal 
invasion, Chnnar had been held for Ibrahim Lodi by Taj Khan Sarang 
Khani. Taj Khan was much in the power of his favourite Vvdfc, a 
lady of exceptional beauty and strength named Lad Malikah. This 
lady was attacked one day by Taj Khan's eldest son by another wife, 
and the father, coming to rescue his wife, was killed in self-defence 
by the youth. Lad Malikah, who was as clever as beautiful, had 
endeared herself to the dead man’s troops, and held her own for some 
time despite the efforts of the sons to displace her. At last she offered 
herself and her castle to Sher Khan, on condition that he would treat 
her well and give her vengeance upon her husband’s assassins. Sher 
Khan was naturally delighted to win such a lady and such a fortress.^ 
He readily gave the required promises which he seems to have duly 
observed. 

Humayun determined to attack Chunar, to seize the fortress and 

^ The fort of Chunar lies i6 miles south-west of Banaras and i8 miles east of 
Mirzapur. 

® ‘Abbas SarwanT relates at length the story of the acquisition of the fortress 
of Chunar by Sher Khan. The intermediaries who arranged the plan with 
Shcr Khan were Mir Ahmad, Ishaq and Mir Dad, three Turkoman brothers 
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to humble its owner. Accordingly, in the autumn of 1532, he left 
Agra with an extremely formidable armament and advanced to the 
siege. An advance party had already surrounded the fortress, and 
cut off its communications with the outer world. Unfortunately for 
Humayun, Slier Khan liimself had been given time to escape. Putting 
his son Islam Khan (also known as Jalal Khan) in command of the 
fortress, he himself had retired to the hills with a strong party. He 
conducted a series of small raids and night attacks, with which he 
hoped to wear our the patience of the besieging force. But the 
odds against him were too heavy and Humayun’s grip was too secure. 
After the blockade had been maintained for four months, it became 
evident that the fortress must eventually fall. But as the Emperor’s 
ill luck would have it, bad news coming from the side of Gujarat, he 
became alarmed at the progress oi Bahadur, and did not possess 
SLilficient singleness of purpose to carry through the task he had taken 
in hand. If he had only known it, fate was never again to give him 
such an opportunity of striking Sher Khan to his knees. As it was, 
the Afglian leader, informed by his spies of the Emperor’s anxieties, 
put forward attractive terms of composition. He offered to make 
formal submission and profession of allegiance, and to send his younger 
son Qutb Khan, also known as Abdul Rashid, with an Afghan con¬ 
tingent, to accompany the Emperor in his march against Bahadur 
Shah.^ But in return, he must be allowed to keep the fortress of 
Chunar. Elumayun accepted these terms and raised the siege. Sher 

who enjoyed the confidence of Taj Khan, Mir Dad was the man who conducted 
the negotiations with Sher Klian. When Sher Khan was admitted into the fort, 
his marriage witli Lad Malikah was quickly celebrated. She gave her newly 
wedded husband a present consisting of 150 valuable jewels, seven mans of 
pearls, 150/11^115 of gold and many other articles and ornaments. Subsequently 
Sher Khan acquired possession of the parganas near the fort of Chunar and 
after this he further added to his resources by inheriting sixty mans of gold from 
Gauhar Kushain, widow of Nasir Khan. (T. 5 ., A.U.MS., pp. 85-9.) These 
unscrupulous methods greatly enriched Sher Khan and helped him to equip 
himself with the sinews of war. Later Sher Khan won the favours and treasures 
of Path Malikah dauglitcr of Mian Kalapahar Farmuli (sister’s son of Bahlol) 
who was married to .Shaikh Mustafa. The treasures of Kalapahar had passed to 
Path Malikah as her tarkah. She had 600 mans of gold ashrafis. By offers of 
friendship and goodwill Sher Khan secured her and slic remained with him for 
some time. When he invaded Bengal, he laid his hands upon the treasures of 
the BIbJ. T.S., A.U.MS., pp. 102, 107. 

The above text says she was married to Shaikh Mustafa’s son. 

^ Sher Khan agreed to furnish 500 Afghan troops but when the Emperor 
suggested that Jalal Khan should be their commander he demurred on the 
ground that he himself needed the services of the Prince in fighting his enemies. 
The Emperor did not press the matter and accepted Sher Khan’s terms. 
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Khan with an uncUminishcd power and prestige, made such good use 
of liis time during the next few months, that he did not leave a single 
enemy of Iiis alive in the kingdom of Bihard 

This was one of the critical moments of Hum ay tin’s reign. He 
had thrown away a great opportunity with botli hands. Had he 
persevered in the siege and taken Chunar, he would have cut away 
the very foundation of Shcr Khan’s rising power, and would have 
undone long years of work carefully prepared. It is not too much to 
say that, if Chunar had been captured, the Mughals would never liavc 
been expelled from India. In justice to the Fanperor it must be admitted 
that the news from the south was sufficiently serious to have given 
anyone pause. 

Bahadur Shrdi had long nourislied a grievance against the false and 
feeble Mahmud II of Maiwa, wlio had attempted to foster civil war 
m Gujarat by supporting Bahadur’s younger brother Chand Khan.'*^ 
For some time Bahadur had been intriguing with tlie principal nobles 
of Maiwa, employing his vast wealth to make himself practical 
controller of the destinies of the little kingdom. Mahmud, not content 
with having made an enemy of the powerful Bahadur, must needs 
commit several wanton acts of aggression against the territories of 
Ratan Singh, Ran a of Chittor. 

At the beginning of 1531, Ratan Singh reinforced by Salhadi of 
Raisin^^ and Sikandar Khan of Si was marched into Maiwa. Bahadur, 
who had been waiting for such an capportunity, proceeded at tlic head 
of a large, army into the Bagar country where he was met at Samilah 
by Pritliiraj, the Raja of Dungarpur, who embraced Islam. A little 
later the envoys of the Rana of Chittor, DungarsI and Jairaj waited 
upon Bahadur and informed him that Sharzah Khan the Comman¬ 
der of Maiwa, had plundered the Rana’s territory and ihat Sultan 


Abbas Sarwani dearly says this and describes at lengtii the measures devised 
by Shcr Klian to win the sympathy and support of tlv Afghans. Elliot, IV, p. 352. 

^Chand Khan had first gone to Chittor and from there to MaiidCi and was 
hospitably received by Mahmud II. At this time Razi-ul-Mulk, a discontented 
nobleman of Maiwa, fled from Bahadur’s court to Agra and tried to persuade 
Babur to assist Chand Khan in getting the throne of Gujarat. BaliTidur was 
deeply incensed at this and his wrath was aggravated by Mahmud’s attacks 
on the Rajput princes with whom he was on friendly terms. 

®This is the same Salhadi who fought with Rana Sanga at Khanua. He 
was afterwards overpowered by Bahadur Shah of Gujarat and compelled to 
embrace Islam. The Muslim chronicler j write him as Salahuddin. 

Raisin is situated at 23" 20'N. and 77“ 47 'Em 22 miles from Bhopal and 12^ 
miles by metalled road from Salamatpur station on tlie Central Railway. 
Central India State Gazetteer Series^ Bhopal State, III, p. 113. 
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Mahmud meditated the death of Sikandar Khan of Siwas and Salhadi 
who had sought shelter with their chief. Dreading a coahtion of 
Rajput Chiefs and Bahadur, the Sultan of Malwa sent his plenipo¬ 
tentiaries, Darya Khan and Quresh Khan, to offer his submission. 
Bahadur suggested that they should meet at Sambiah whither he 
proceeded, accompanied by Sikandar Khan, Salhadi, Dalpat Rao, the 
Raja of Dhar, the Raja of Bagar and the Rana’s envoys. The 
Sultan of Malwa put off the interview on one pretext or another. 
Deeply incensed at this lack of straightforwardness, Bahadur resolved 
to attack Mandu and his resolve to do so was strengthened by the 
malcontents who had gone to him to complain of the conduct of 
their master. 

Bahadur pushed on to Mandu and after a short siege captured 
the fort on March 28, 1531. Finding resistance impossible Mahmud 
capitulated, and he was ordered to be taken as a captive to Gujarat. 
But at Dohad, when a Rajput warrior attempted the rescue of the 
Sultan from the Gujaratis, he was killed in the melee that ensued 
and his sons were carried to Muhammadabad and thrown into prison. 
The kingdom of Malwa lay at the mercy of the invaders and they 
partitioned it as follows: the capital with the provinces in the north 
and west was annexed to Gujarat; a small portion of territory was 
given to the Ran a, and the disaffected nobles of Mrdwa who had 
gone over to Bahadur were confirmed in their jdqirs,^ 

Encouraged by the bold enterprise, Bahadur turned against Salhadi, 
the Chief of Raisin. The head and front of his offence, in the eyes 
of this unscrupulous and audacious ruler, according to the author 
of the Mirdt-i-Sikamian, was that he kept Muslim women in liis 
harem and, therefore, deserved to die. Twelve thousand Deccanis, 
‘skilled in sieges and mining’, advanced against the fort to blow 
up its walls by means of gun powder. Salhadi, realising the danger 
that stared him in the face, valued safety more than honour and 
offered to surrender the fort and become a Musalman. Bahadur 
accepted the offer but even after Salhadi’s abandonment of his faith 
the siege did not come to an end. His valiant brother Lakshman 
Sena gallantly defended the fort and Salhadi’s younger son attacked 
a royal outpost in Birsiah with 2,000 horse. The Sultan, on hearing 
the news, flew into a rage and declared that if Salhadi had not 
embraced Islam, he would have ordered him to be hacked to pieces. 

^According to the Arabic History of Gujarat, the date of this annexation is 
A.H. 937 (a.d. 1531). According to this authority (p. 196) the Khutbah was 
read in Shadiabad (Mandu) in Bahadur’s name on the 12th Sha‘ban, 937 (March 
31, 1531). The date given in the Tabqdt is the 12th Ramzan, 938 (April 18, 1532). 
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Meanwhile the garrison was reduced to sore straits and sent word 
to Bahadur that the chief Rani Durgawati refused to stir out of 
the fortress without holding a consultation with Salhadi. Tliis 
request was granted and Malik ‘Ali Sher escorted Salhadi into the 
fort. The Rajputs who had assembled in council to think out the 
ways and means of defence levelled furious reproaches at him: ‘Why 
should you wish to hvc and, through fear of death, to cast your 
honour to the winds? Death is a thousand times better than this. 
We, men, will perish by the sword, and our women by the jaulnn.thd^t 
is, in the flames. Do you also, if you have the spirit, join us in this 
resolution.’ 

Stung by these reproaches, Salhadi agreed to join the forlorn 
hope of Raisin. Before giving battle to the foe, the Rajputs committed 
jauhar and hundreds of Rajputanis of pure blood and spotless honour 
perislied in the flames. Salhadi died fighting after the manner of 
his tribe and thus saved himself from eternal disgrace. The conquered 
country was conferred upon ‘Alain Khan Lodi who had been ex¬ 
pelled from Kalpi by Ilumayun and sought shelter at the court of 
Gujarat. With the laurels of victory on his brow, Bahadur returned 
to his country. 

He was now at the height of his power. Ahmadnagar acknow¬ 
ledged his supremacy: the kings of Khandesh and Berar served in 
his armies, and he had secured several considerable successes over the 
Portuguese. Wealth increased his pride and he began to live in great 
pomp and pageantry. Feeling strong enough to embark upon his 
scheme of wresting from Delhi the supremacy of Rajputana, he 
turned suddenly upon his late ally, the Ran a of Chittor and proceeded 
to invade his dominions. Matters were in this condition when the 
Emperor, abandoning the siege of Chunar, returned to Agra to 
prepare for an expedition against Gujarat. 

Bahadur Shah, who did not feel ready to meet Ilumayun in the 
field owing to the unexpectedly stout resistance of the Rana of 
Chittor, determined to keep him away as long as possible. Accord¬ 
ingly, while he sent a stately embassy to Agra, bearing messages of 
fervent loyalty and pacific intentions to the Emperor, he secretly 
despatched large sums of money to the Afghans in Bihar, arranging 
that, directly Humayun showed any serious intentions of marching 
south, such disturbances were to break out upon his eastern border 
as would effectually keep him at home. The Emperor was probably 
not deceived by fair words, but as he also needed time to complete 
his preparations, he showed the ambassador many tokens of esteem, 
and showered upon his master every possible mark of distinction. 
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Finally, the envoy was sent back with numerous protestations of 
goodwill. This was at the end of 1532. 

Hnmayun’s preparations for attacking Bahadur were subject, 
as that crafty prince had foreseen and ensured, to many interruptions. 
The first of these distractions came from the clique of Tim arid 
nobles, whose dissatisfaction and ingratitude we have already had 
occasion to notice. Upon the most formidable of these, Muhammad 
Zaman Mirza, the late Emperor had, as we have seen, showered 
favours. Although Humayun docs not seem to have given him 
any cause for complaint, he was restless and dissatisfied. The Emperor 
soon became suspicious of him, for it became evident that he was 
conspiring with his cousin, Muhammad Sultan Mirza, and his 
cousin’s son, Ulugh Mirza. These three worthies, it seems, took 
money from Bahadur Shah, and convinced him of the ease with 
which Humayun could be expelled, for the discipline of the army 
had grown lax; the nobles were disaffected and the Afghan menace 
had seriously jeopardised the interests of Babur’s dynasty in India. 
The Emperor accordingly encamped in strength at Bliojpur on the 
Ganges and despatched Yadgar Nasir Mirza, the son of Babur’s 
youngest brother Nasir Mirza, to Bihar to beat up the quarters 
of the malcontents. The move was so unexpected that it was com¬ 
pletely successful: the three were helpless. It docs indeed seem, 
from the story which Abul Fazl gives of a fight, that they resisted 
arrest, but their resistance was quickly overcome.^ The arch-conspi¬ 
rator, Muhammad Zaman Mirza, was sent to Biyana with instructions 
that he was to be blinded. But this was done in such a way that 
his sight remained uninjured. He succeeded in winning over his 
keeper, Yadgar Taghai Beg, and with the help of a forged pass, the 
two fled together to Gujarat. Muhammad Sultan Mirza and his 
sons Ulugh Mirza and Shah Mirza, also managed to escape from their 
gaolers. That there was treachery at work seems evident. Indeed 

M.N. I, p. 289. Abul Fazl says Muhammad Zaman Mirza, Muhammad 
Sultan Mirza and Wall Khub Mirza were made prisoners. Muhammad Zaman 
was sent to Biyana and the other two were blinded. 

Gulbadan says (p. 114) that Muhammad Zaman Mirza had killed the father 
of Haji Muhammad Kuki and was contemplating rebellion. He was called 
and imprisoned in Biyana in the custody of Yadgar. YHgar’s men sided with 
Iiiin and let him escape (1533). 

The Emperor ordered that Sultan Muhammad Mirza and Nai (Wal) Khub 
Sultan Mirza should both be bhndcd. Nai Khub lost his sight but the man who 
was asked to blind Muhammad Sultan did not injure his eyes. A few days 
later Muhammad Zaman Mirza and Muhammad Sultan Mirza with his sons 
effected their escape. 
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Gulbadan Begam says frankly that ‘uncle Yadgar’s men’ sided %vith 
the rebels and let them escape. However this may be, there can be 
little doubt that many of the men about Hnmayun would have been 
very reluctant to witness the blow struck at the power and prestige of 
the great nobles by the ruin of men like the Mirzas; it would have 
made the throne far too strong for their taste. The ultimate result 
was diat Humayun’s carefully prepared coup came to notliing. Indeed 
it would have been better if he had not acted so skilfully. As the 
Mirzas had not had time to organize resistance, so none oi their 
preparations for rebellion had been disarranged: and directly Muliam-* 
mad Sultan Mirza made his appearance at Qanauj after his escape, 
he was warmly welcomed and found liimself in a short time at the 
head of 6,000 men. 

Meanwhile Bahadur in the south had been occupying the time so 
well that he had completed his preparations to invade the territory 
of the Raiia, and to lay siege to Chittor itself (a.d. 1532). The offence 
of the Rana was that he had marched to the help of the cliief of 
Raisin. Bahadur sent Muhammad Khan Asiri and directed Khudawand 
Khan to proceed from Mandu against the fort of Chittor. When the 
two generals arrived in the vicinity of Mandsur, they were met by 
the vakils of the Rana who informed them that their master was 
willing to give up the Malwa territory, to pay tribute and acknowledge 
Bahadur’s suzerainty. The Rana’s cause was greatly weakened at 
this time by defections in his camp. Owing to Rana Vikramajit's 
wicked conduct Rana Sanga’s nephew Narsinghdeva and Medini 
Rao of Chanderi had gone over to Bahadur and kept him informed 
of the plans of the Rajputs. The Sultan rejected the terms and pressed 
on the siege. Despite liis large army the Rana did not offer serious 
resistance and Tatar Khan, the Gujarat commandant, plundered the 
suburbs of the fort and captured two of the seven gates. A number 
of Rajput chiefs fled to their ja^Jrs without offering resistance.^ 
Bahadur boasted that his army was large enough to capture four 
forts like Cliittor and ordered RumI Khan to rain fire on the belea¬ 
guered garrison. In tliis hour of distress Rani Karmavati implored 
Humayun for assistance, but in vain.^ The Emperor, who desired 

^ Vir Vinod, Pt. II, p. 27. Even the names of the runaway chiefs are men¬ 
tioned in this work. 

* According to Tod, the Rani sent a bracelet {rdkhi) for Humayun who 
became her brother, pledged to her service, lie goes on to add that Humayun 
proved a true knight and fulfilled his pledge by expelling Bahadur from Chittor. 
He girt Vikramajit with a sword and restored him to his capital. This account 
is not supported by Muslim historians. The Rani undoubtedly begged Huma- 

5 
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no better excuse, marched in the direction of Bahadur’s dependency, 
Gwalior, which was bound to Gujarat by a subsidiary treaty and 
remained there for two months. He is reported to have received 
a letter from Bahadur in which the latter informed him that he was 
engaged in a religious war with the infidels and that he would have 
to answer for his conduct on the Day of Judgment, if he offered help 
to Vikramajit. The powerful imperial force, however, was imme¬ 
diately obliged to return owing to the outbreak on the eastern border 
which Bahadur had so carefully prepared. The Rana, in despair, 
was compelled to come to composition with Bahadur on terms 
ruinous alike to liis pride and his pocket. He was compelled to restore 
the Malwa territory, wliich he had seized, to pay an immense sum of 
money,^ and to surrender a famous crown and belt of great historical 
interest, which had formerly belonged to Qutb Shah of Gujarat and 
had been captured by Mahmud I of Malwa in 1452, and had been 
taken from Mahmud II of Malwa by Sangram Singh in 1519. Bahadur 
then retired (March 24, 1533) desiring to make some final preparations 
for the struggle with Humayun, wliich he now saw to be inevitable. 

The court of Gujarat was now the acknowledged refuge for all 
who feared or hated the Mughal dynasty. It had become the centre 
from which plots were devised against Humayun’s rule. Among the 
most dangerous of the refugees, who sought Bahadur’s active 
interference against the Emperor, was Tatar Khan Lodi, son of‘Alaiid- 
dm Lodi. He had been imprisoned by Babur in the great fortress of 
Qilah Zafar in Badakhshan, but had contrived to escape. He made 
his way back to India. Arriving in Gujarat only a little time before, 
Muhammad Zaman Mirza also threw liimself upon Bahadur’s 
hospitality. Tatar Khan spared no pains in persuading his host that 
the imperial army had become pampered and pleasure-loving, and 
was no longer to be reckoned as a serious fighting force. The empire 
of Dellii, he said in effect, was at the disposal of Bahadur. Another 
notable antagonist of the Miighals who found security with Bahadur 

yun’s help, but the latter docs not seem to have effectively intervened to save 
Mewar from Bahadur. The humiliating treaty imposed upon the Rana by 
Bahadur shows how hard pressed and helpless he was at the time. Tod, AnnalSy 
edited by Crooke, I, pp. 365-6. Bird, Mirat-i-Ahmadiy p. 247. Ojha, History 
of Rajputana II, pp. 708-9. 

^ The sum of money mentioned in the Mirdt-i-Sikandart is one hundred 
lakhs of tankahs. Along with this the Rana had to yield a hundred horses with 
gold-worked bridles and ten elephants as tribute. The same authority says that 
Bahadur accepted these terms, for he remembered the kindness of the Rani 
who had saved his life when he was a fugitive at the court of Chittor. Arabic 
History of Gujarat I, p. 229. 
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was ‘Alam Khan Lodi, who, after being expelled from Kalpi as a 
result of Humayun’s victory at Daurah, was warmly welcomed in Guj¬ 
arat and assigned the new-conquered fortress of Raisin. Accordingly, 
when Muhammad Zaman Mirza arrived in Gujarat, he found that the 
Sultan was definitely, though secretly, committed to hostilities with 
Humayun. He had, by lavish bribery, succeeded in attracting a large 
number of mercenary troops from Delhi to Gujarat, and felt confident 
in his ability to defeat the victors of Panipat and Khanua. 

It was impossible that Humayun could remain long in ignorance 
of the intrigues wliich were being planned in Bahadur’s court. The 
king of Gujarat, by harbouring escaped prisoners, had committed 
a breach of the treaty obligations governing the relations between 
the two monarchs. The Emperor wrote a courteous letter, reminding 
Bahadur, who declined to comply with the request, alleging that 
distressed persons of high birth could be sheltered by princes without 
any detriment to treaty obUgations, and mentioning that in the time 
of Sikandar Lodi, ‘Alauddm had been sheltered by Muzaffar of 
Gujarat. But Humayun was not to be put off, and grimly falling in 
with liis correspondent’s historical mood, pointed out that the ruin 
of Sultan Bayazid Ilderim of Rum was due to notliing else but his 
folly in sheltering fugitives from the wrath of Timur and in refusing to 
give them up when called upon to do so.^ 

Bahadur, being now convicted of bad intentions, threw all disguise 
to the winds and pushed on liis preparations with great vigour. He 
gave Tatar Khan twenty crores to hire mercenerics; he despatched 
‘Alam Khan Lodi with a strong force to make trouble in the Kahnjar 
direction; Burhan-ul-Mulk Banyam, father of Tatar Khan, was sent 
off to the Punjab to cause confusion there also. The main attack, 
which was to be made by Tatar Klian when he had hired his army, 
was to be a thrust towards Agra. Meanwhile Bahadur, still unwilling 
to take the lead in opposing Humayun, advanced once more upon 

^ This letter is reproduced in the Mirat-i’-Sikandarl (Fazlullah Lutfullah’s 
translation), pp. 181-2. Also Bombay Lithograph, pp. 237-8. To Hurnayun’s 
letter Bahadur sent an insolent reply and at the end asked him to banish pride 
from his mind. This correspondence on Bahadur’s side was carried on by a 
certain Mulla Mahmud Munshi who had been at one time in the service of 
Humayun, but had been dismissed by liim. As he cherished a grudge against 
the Emperor, he often dipped his pen in gall and used offensive expressions. 
The author of die Mirdt-LSikandari writes that the calamities wliich befcl, 
Sultan Bahadur were due to the scribbHngs of this insolent man. One letter 
was drafted by this Munshi when the Sultan was drunk and it was sent to Huma¬ 
yun. An attempt was made to withdraw it but in vain. Bombay Litho^raphl 
pp. 241-2. Arabic History of Gujarati, pp. 231-2. 
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Chittor, ready, if matters turned out well, to support his allies with 
his full strength or, if they were defeated, to disclaim all responsibihty 
in the matter. In connection with Bahadur's cunning pohcy, it is 
interesting to note that the whole enterprise was bitterly denounced 
by his more experienced councillors; they called it bootless treaty- 
breaking, and they thought that the whole plan of campaign amounted 
to nothing better than an unskilful dissipation of forces which, if 
united, might have proved adequate to a very great enterprise.^ 
The event showed they were right in their calculations. Humayun, 
after settling the Afghan trouble in the usual way, that is, by driving 
the rebels over the frontier into Bengal, had taken advantage of 
Bahadur’s first retreat from Chittor to plan an expedition to the 
east. He found that it would be necessary to subdue Bengal if he 
was ever to deal successfully with the Afghans. At present, the 
rebellious nobles simply made it a base for their hostile operations 
and used it as an invincible sanctuary when those operations proved 
unsuccessful. Accordingly, in 1534, after elaborate preparations had 
been made, HumayOn determined to conduct a punitive expedition 
against that somewhat disorderly region. It was very fortunate for 
him that his advance was slow, for, when he had got as far as Qanauj, 
he received intelligence which made him return to Agra post-haste. 
Tatar Khan had worked with such energy and had expended to such 
good purpose the money supplied by Bahadur, that he had contrived 
in a short wliile to gather an army of 40,000 men. With these he pushed 
on hard, hoping to surprise Agra.^ The first tiling that Humayun 
knew about the enterprise was the arrival of the disconcerting intelli¬ 
gence that Tatar Khan had captured Biyana and was advancing fast. 
Almost at the same time he heard that Bahadur had renewed the 
siege of Chittor, which was on the point of falhng. The Ran a had 
learnt no lesson from the disaster wliich had befallen him recently 
and his ill-treatment had induced liis chief vassals to join the ranks 
of the enemy. Treachery was rife among the Rajputs and indeed they 
had no presentiment of the ruin that was in store for them. Further 
post brought Humayun intelligence of disturbances in the Punjab 

I, pp. 296-7. Abul Fazl says Bahadur lent a willing car to the Lodis 
who claimed the throne of Hindustan and did not heed the consequences of 
violation of engagements. 

® The plan of Bahadur, according to the Mirat-i-Sikandari^ was that Tatar 
Khan was to march upon Delhi by way of Biyana and take possession of it. 
At this Humayun would cither draw off his forces to oppose Tatar Khan or 
allow him to capture Delhi. Once master of Delhi, Tatar Khan would be 
able to raise a large army to oppose the Emperor and thus Sultan Bahadur’s 
purpose would be served. Bombay Lithograph, p. 243. 
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and Kalinjar, and he suddenly realised that the moment was extremely 
critical. At tliis juncture he acted with praiseworthy decision. Rightly 
judging that Tatar Khan’s force represented the mam strength of 
the attacking party, he determined to crush it at once. Hurrying back 
to his threatened capital, he quickly despatched a force of 18,000 
picked cavalry, under liis most trusted leaders, Mirza ‘Askari, 
Hindal, Qasim Husain Sultan, Mir Faqir ‘Ali Zahid Beg, and Dost 
Beg to encounter tlic invader. The event was fortunate beyond his 
highest expectations. No sooner did the imperial forces draw near 
than the troops of Tatar Khan, with the usual reluctance of mercenary 
warriors to risk their skins, deserted in crowds. Of the 40,000 men 
who had taken Tatar Khan’s money, a scant 3000 remained to do the 
work for which they had been paid. The rebel leader, unable to 
fight successfully and too proud to fly with ignominy was brought 
to an engagement at Mandlcr (Mandracl).^ The author of the Mirat- 
i-Sikandarl writes that the Sultan had asked him not to risk an engage¬ 
ment, but he disobeyed his orders in the belief that Humayun and 
Bahadur would be disabled in the struggle that was going on between 
them and he would find it easy to secure the reins of power at Dellii 
with the help of the Afghans,^ After a desperate resistance, he was 
slain with 300 of his officers, and his force entirely dispersed. Biyana 
with its dependencies at once returned to the Emperor’s allegiance. 

Humayun was relieved from the immediate danger, but he began 
to realise that before he could tackle the problem of the Afghans and 
Bengal, Bahadur Shah must be encountered and destroyed. He was 
too wealthy, too ambitious, and too clever not to be dangerous in 
die highest degree. It is perhaps astonishing that Humayun should 
not have arrived at tlis conclusion long ago; but it must in fairness 
be remembered that his temperament was the reverse of suspicious, 
and that much of Bahadur s work had been done undcrgroimd. 
The cardinal error which Humayun had so far made was in not 
crushing Sher Khan when he had the opportuiity. The Gujarat 
enterprise, so far from being a vain-glorious and ill-timed display 
of power, as some historians have tried to show, was in point of 
fact an indispensable preliminary to the security of the kingdom of 
Delhi. 

Having once made up his mind to encounter Bahadur, the Emperor 
acted quickly. His preparations did not occupy much time, as the 

^ Tieffcnthalcr describes Mandler (I, p. 174) as 2 miles west of the Chambal. 
It is in what was formerly Karauli State, south of Agra and not far from Biyana. 

* The Mirat-i-Sikandarl clearly says Tatar Khan’s bad faith brought about 
his destruction. 
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army had been upon the point of marching into Bengal when the news 
of Tatar Khan’s advance had compelled its return. From November 
1534, imtil January 1535, the army was mustering in full strength at 
Agra, and at the beginning of February all was ready. The Emperor 
then set out in person. Marching in the direction of Malwa, where 
he intended to strike liis first blow against Bahadur, he came to the 
strong fortress of Raisin on the Betwa, which, as we have seen, had 
recently been subdued by Bahadur. The garrison, aware of the hope¬ 
lessness of resistance, represented that they were the Emperor’s servants, 
and were to be reckoned as holding the fort for him. They pointed 
out with truth that when once the fate of Sultan Bahadur was settled, 
the fort would lose its importance. Humayun, bent on the pursuit 
of bigger game, accepted their reasoning and submission, and passed 
on without more ado. Moving rapidly, he shortly arrived at Sarang- 
pur^ on the Kali Sind, where he encamped, having without resistance 
penetrated to the very heart of Malwa territory. 

Sultan Bahadur was thunderstruck by the Emperor’s action. Up 
to the very last, he had been deluding himself that the extensive 
military preparations in Agra had been intended for use against the 
Afghans, and with the curious blindness to which over-clever men 
are sometimes liable, he was convinced that no blame could attach 
to him for his share in the recent rebellion because he himself had 
not taken up arms against the Emperor. Thinking Ihmself immune 
from all consequences, he was busily engaged in the siege of Chittor 
(1534) without troubling himself about his personal safety. When the 
unwelcome news of Flumayun’s activity reached him, his counsellers 
represented that the Ran a of Chittor was now so far reduced in 
power that the siege could be resumed at any time, and that Bahadur 
would do better to consider how he would meet the imperial army. 
But the Sultan of Gujarat, with an accurate knowledge of Humayun’s 
character and prejudices, accepted Sadr Khan’s advice that it would 
be better to push on the siege, for the Emperor would never attack an 
army engaged in war with the infidel; or, even if he did, it would 
be easy to abandon the Rajputs and attack the Mughals.^ Accordingly, 
Bahadur wrote to Humayun that he should wait and with a quixotic 
sense of duty, which calls for wonder rather than admiration, he 
remained idle while his enemy was concluding the siege.^ 

^ In what was formerly Dewas State in Central India, 80 miles from Indore. 
Abu Turab Wall, History of Gujarat^ p- I3* 

* Ibid., p. 13. 

* The author of the Mirdt-i-Sikandari writes (Bayley, pp. 381-2) that Huma¬ 
yun reflected thus: ‘Sultan Bahadur is besieging Clhttor. If I at this time oppose 
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On hearing of Bahadur’s march from M^du towards Chittor, 
Rani Karmavati begged the chiefs to forgive the faults of their 
inexperiaiccd ruler and to gird up tlieir loins in the defence of their 
country. Her appeal produced an immediate effect and the cliiefs 
resolved to fight. But thinking that the supplies were insufficient 
they decided to send the Rana (Vikramaditya) to Bundi and to make 
Rawat Bagh Singh Vice-Maharana during the period of the siege. 
They posted themselves at the various gates and Rawat Bagh Singh 
took up his position at the outer gate called Bhairavapol. The battle 
began and the choicest warriors of Mewar resolved to die in defence 
of their fatherland. 

But Sultan Bahadur Shah’s powerful artillery, directed by an 
Ottoman engineer, Rumi Khan and handled by Portuguese gunners, 
gradually proved too much for the defence of Chittor. A section of 
the wall was pounded to fragments and finally a mine was sprung, 
which resulted in a practicable breach. On March 8, 1535, *^he fortress 
was stormed amidst scenes of fearful carnage; the orthodox rite of 
jauhar was performed by the Rajputs in their despair and immense 
booty fell to the victors. Every clan lost its chief and the bravest of 
its men. Tod describes the scene in these words : 

‘The bravest had fallen in defending the breach now com¬ 
pletely exposed. Combustibles were quickly heaped up in res¬ 
ervoirs and magazines excavated in the rock, under which 
gunpowder was strewed. Karnavati (Karmavati). mother of the 
prince, and sister to the gallant Arjim Hara led tlic procession of 
willing victims to their doom and thirteen thousand females 
were thus swept at once from the record of life. Fhe gates were 
thrown open, and the Deolia cliief, at the head of the survivors, 


him, I shall really be rendering assistance to the infidel, and such a proceeding 
is not in accordance with the law of the Prophet and with religion, therefore 
there must be a delay until this matter is disposed of.’ Tod, Annah, edited by 
Crookc, I, p. 365. 

Jauhar also says that, when Humayun was at Narwar, he received an arzdasht 
(petition) from Bahadur Shah to the effect that he \vas engaged in besieging 
Chittor, a stronghold of the infidels, and that he should be excused for the 
time being. He added that he would carry out the command of the Emperor 
after fmishing the siege. 

Haji-ud-Dabir writes that Baliadur mentioned five causes of war in his letter 
(arzdasht): (i) foundation of a new kingdom; (2) protection of a kingdom acquir¬ 
ed; (3) attack on a tyrannical kingdom; (4; the desire for conquest; (5) plunder, 
unwarranted attack etc. Bahadur added that he was induced by none of these 
motives. He was engaged in a Jehad and his sole desire was to add to the glory 
of Islam. Arabic History of Gujarat I, p. 230. 
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with a blind and impotent despair, rushed on his fate’.^ 

Humayun, who had been hovering uneasily about wliile the toils 
were closing round Chittor, was at Ujjain when the final tragedy 
took place. On receipt of the news, he marched north at once to 
meet his enemy. Bahadur on his part seems to have tried to slip back 
to Gujarat: at any rate he moved in a southerly direction. If he 
intended to escape, Humayun was too quick for him, for the armies 
came into touch near Mandsur.^ An advance-guard of imperial 
horse, although not strong enough to inflict serious damage, rushed 
Bahadur’s camp, and drove in the pickets, causing great confusion. 
Again there were divided counsels in the camp of Bahadur. Two 
of his principal officers, Taj Khan and Sadr Khan gave what was 
probably sound advice namely, that battle should be joined with 
Humayun wliile the Gujarati troops were still confident and exulting 
after their recent exploit at Chittor. But RumI Khan, the engineer 
officer, whose counsel was now at a premium through the skill he 
had displayed in the recent siege, pointed out that in a pitched battle it 
would be difficult to employ to full advantage the splendid artillery 
train which he commanded. The proper course, he said, was to fortify 
a laager of wagons, deplete the enemy with long-range fire, and 
fmally disperse him when his morale was damaged. ‘We have a grard 
park of artillery,’ Rumi Khan is reported to have said. ‘When we 
have such a force of fire-arms, what is the sense in sword play? Fight¬ 
ing with arrows and swords has its own proper place.’ So the counsel 
of Rumi Khan carried the day, and the Gujarati army settled them¬ 
selves down inside an impregnable fortification to wear out the 
patience of the imperialists. 

But all these tactics were going to be neutralised by the treason 
of Rumi Khan liimsclf. The brave general had a grievance against 
Bahadur. The latter was willing to make good Iris promise of placing 

Tod, Annals, edited by Crooke, I, p. 364. The Rajput annals give exag¬ 
gerated accounts of the victims w^ho perished in tliis jauhar. Nainsi’s Khyata 
(Part I, p. 55) says: ‘Rani Karmeti (Karmavati in Tod) committed jauhar. 
Four thousand Rajputs perished and about 3000 children were taken out of 
wells and tanks. Seven thousand women ended their lives with their children 
by drugging themselves with opium and innumerable men and women were 
made captives.’ According to the Vir Vinod, thirty-two thousand Rajputs 
were killed and thirteen thousand women perished in the flames along with 
the Queen mother. The siege ended on March 8, 1535. (Part II, p. 31.) This 
is known as the second Sakha or Saka of Cliittor. Though the figures cannot 
be relied upon, it is certain that tiiis jauhar like others must have been a frightful 
thing. 

* It is situated north-west of Malwa in the former Gwalior State on the 
bank of the river Sipra. 
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him in command of the fortress but his nobles and cliiefs dissuaded 
him from doing so. At this Rumi Khan secretly opened corres¬ 
pondence witli Humayiin suggesting to him the means of defeating 
the Gujarat army. He advised him to send his light horse to hover 
round the ramparts of carts and not to allow any person cither to 
go in or out. The result of tliis would be to starve the enemy into 
submission.^ 

Nothing could have suited Humayun better. He adopted the 
obvious and effectual course of encamping at a comfortable distance 
from his enemy, and sending out swarms of light horse, who hovered 
round, cut off supplies, and poured into Bahadur’s camp showers 
of arrows to which no elective reply was possible. Tlie Gujaratis, 
who were imperfectly equipped with defensive armour, dared not 
■\"cnture far fioin their entrenchments for fear of the Mughal arrows. 
Before very long their grain, fodder and fuel became exhausted. 
There wa? great distress in the camp. The horses became so thin 
and lean that the desh of four did not suffice for two men. The 
price of grain rose to four or five tankahs a sir. Bahadur tried to 
secure through the hanjaras one million bullock loads of grain but 
the traitor Rumi Khan again apprised the Emperor of his master’s 
plan. The contingent which escorted the banjdnls was scattered by 
Mir Buska, his sons Kark ‘Ali and Tatar Beg and other Amirs, 
and the grain was carried to the imperial camp. The army lost all 
courage and the hope of success grew fainter and fainter.^ Frequent 
skirmishes took place in which the Emperor’s men were uniformly 
victorious. On one occasion, a party of young officers of Humayun’s 
army, some two hundred in number, sallied forth flushed with wine 
and meat and scattered a body of several thousand Gujaratis. From 
the time of tliis ‘Combat of Friends’ the besieged steadily lost heart, 
and before long they were afraid to quit their entrenchment at all. 
One solitary success did they score, when, on April 4, 1535, Muham¬ 
mad Sultan Mirza and a band of five or six himdrcd men, succeeded 
in discovering an imperial detachment within range of tke Gujarati 
guns, which inflicted severe loss upon them. Before long the dis¬ 
couragement of the besieged became so evident that Humayun 

^ The Mirdt-'i-Sikandarl (Bombay Lithoj^raphj p. 245) clearly says that Rumi 
Khan’s treason began before the battle of Mandsur. Erskine (II, p. 55) says the 
same thing. Abul Fazl (A.N. I, p.304) docs not say anything about this treason¬ 
able correspondence and says that after cae battle of Mandsur Rum! Khan 
entered His Majesty’s service and received a robe of honour. Jauhar writes that 
Humayun ordered his army to cut off the supplies of Bahadur so as to starve 
him into submission. I. O. M 5 ., p. 19. 

* Bayley, p. 384. Jauhar, p. 19. 
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considered it would be safe to attempt a direct assault. But as the 
weeks slipped by, Bahadur, desperately afraid of being caught in 
a trap, gradually came to the conclusion that it would be better to 
steal away. On April 25, on the very eve of Humayun’s projected 
assault, Bahadur Shah ordered the heavy artillery, the pride of his 
heart, to be destroyed.^ He himself, with a few followers, took the 
Agra road to mislead pursuers, and then doubled back to the nearest 
point on the road to Mandu, where his escort, 20,000 strong, was 
waiting for liim, commanded by the trusty Sadr Khan and Imad-nl- 
Mulk KhasakhaiL^ Muhammad Zanian Mirza went off to Lahore, 
where he liad good hope of stirring up trouble which might ulti¬ 
mately cause Humayun considerable annoyance. But, as time was 
to prove, Kamran was far too strong for him. 

The imperial army, when they advanced to the assault, found 
a camp empty of all save plunder. The booty was immense, but 
Humayun was eager to give Bahadur no opportunity of making 
good his escape, and hurried on after him. While Yadgar Nasir 
Mirza, Qasim Sultan and Mir Hindu Beg followed up the broken 
army, Humayun in person directed the pursuit of Bahadur. The 
road ran through difficult country, but such \w\s the vigour of the 
imperial troops who mistook the covering force under Sadr Khan 
for Bahkhir Shah’s personal escort that only at the cost of most 
desperate fighting did that gallant offiicer manage to secure the safe 
retirement of his master. Thanks largely to his personal skill and 
bravei'y, Sadr Khan was just able to enter Mandu with the remnant 
of his force. Several of Bahadur’s best men joined Humayun includ¬ 
ing the artilleryman RumI Khan wdio was received into greater 
favour.^ The author of the Mirat-i-SikandarJ writes that his deser¬ 
tion made the Gujaratis tremble as if the day of judgment had arrived. 

The imperial army hurried up in hot haste and pressed the siege 
of Mandu with vigour. The fortress was formidable enough 
although it suffered from the defect, common to Indian strong places, 

^ The Mirat-i-Sikandan speaks of two large mortars known as Laila and 
Majnun. Bayley, p. 385. 

* Bahadur was accompanied by five followers among whom were Muham¬ 
mad of Khandesh and Mallu Khan Qadir Shah of Mandu. The remaining three 
according to Abu Turiib’s history were Aljih Khan Dutani and two horse- 
guards. Abu Turab Wall, History of Gujarat, p. 15. 

® From Abul Fazl’s account it is clear that Rumi Khan joined the imperialists 
after the battle of Mandsur. The imperial camp was at Nalcha (3 miles north of 
the Delhi gate of Mandu) where Rumi Khan waited upon the Emperor. {A.N. 
I, p. 304). Erskine suggests (II, p. 55) that on no better ground than the want ot 
success which attended his advice did Rumi Khan desert his master and join 
the imperialists. Rumi Khan’s conduct was condenmed by the Gujarat soldiery. 
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of possessing an enceinte so extensive that no ordinary garrison could 
man it adequately.^ Bahadur’s men were, however, too discouraged 
by the recent disaster to show much resistance. Soon the Sultan 
found himself hard pressed, and in despair offered terms of peace. 
He agreed to surrender the whole kingdom of Malwa, if lie were 
confirmed in Gujarat and Chittor.^ The proposals were tentatively 
accepted, but no regular engagement was entered into. Wlicn the 
garrison rashly relaxed their vigilance, a body of two hundred im¬ 
perialists succeeded in entering the town by escalade, seized the 
nearest gate, and opened it to their comrades outside. Bahadur Shah, 
roused from sleep by Mnlln Khan of Mandii surnamed Qadir Shah, 
the officer in command of the defences, contrived with great difficulty 
to cut his way into the citadel, accc’>mpanicd by only two attendants. 
Here he might well have held out for a considerable time, but he 
did not venture to stay. In the night he had his horses lowered from 
the wall bv ropes, and descending from the ramparts with a few 
attendants, he rode liard for Gujar.at. Abul Fazl says he was joined 
on the way by Bhupat Rai, son of Salhadi, with nearly 20 horse¬ 
men, but the author of the Mirat-i-Sikandari positively asserts that 
the fort of Mandu was betrayed through the treachery of Bhupat 
who was seduced by Rumi Khan, the artilleryman now in the im¬ 
perial service.'^ As Bahadur was passing an imperial outpost, he 
was recognized by an Uzbeg named Buri who pointed him out to 
Qasim Husain Sultan, but as this nobleman had once served Bahadur, 
he chose to ignore the information. The fugitive monarch escaped 

The author of the Mirat-i-Sihandari relates the story of the parrot, which he 
heard from liis father, who served as librarian to flumayun at this tune. After 
the victory when Huinayun held a durbar Rfuni Khan came in and on seeing 
him the parrot cried out, ‘Scoundrel Rumi Khan! the traitor Rumi Khan!’. 
The parrot had heard these words uttered by the soldiers and it repeated them. 
When these words were translated to Humayun he said to Rumi Khan who 
was visibly ashamed, ‘If a man had uttered these words, I would have ordered 
his tongue to be drawn out but what can be done to this animal.’ Bombay Litho¬ 
graph, p. 248. 

^ For a description of the fort see History of Maticlu by a Bombry Subaltern, 
originally pubhshed in 1844. Also Archaeoloj^ical Survey Report, 1912-13, pp. 
148-51. 

^ This agreement is referred to by Abul Fazl {A.N. I, pp. 304-5). A. F. says 
Maulana Muhammad Parghali on His Majesty’s side and Sadr Khan on behalf 
of the Sultan sat down together in the N&i Sahi to conclude the terms of the 
treaty. The Mirat-i-Sikandarx does not speak of these negotiations. 

^ A.N. I, p. 305. Bayley, pp. 387-8. .Rumi Khan reminded Bhupat of the 
wrongs which Bahadur had inflicted on the house of Raisin. Bhupat’s father 
was deprived of Raisin by liim and forced to embrace Islam. Gulbadan’s account 
if very brief. H.N., p. 131. 
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to the great fortress of Champanir, where he was joined by some 
1500 men. Fearing the worst, he gave orders that as much of liis 
treasure as possible was to be transported to the island of Diu. 

As Humayun’s camp was three miles away from the Delhi Gate 
of Mandii, at a place called Nalcha,^ the Emperor did not hear of 
the escalade, which was entirely unpremeditated, until next morning. 
When he rose up in haste, he found that fighting was still going on, 
although the gallant Sadr Khan who was in charge of the remnant 
of the garrison had been forced to retire into the citadel. For four 
clays he held out there while the imperial troops plundered the town 
below. At the end of that time, seeing that further resistance was 
hopeless, the garrison surrendered and were admitted to quarter. 
Sadr Khan was received with particular favour, and taken into the 
imperial service, the Emperor himself warmly congratulating him 
on the gallantry with which he had twice covered the retreat of 
his late master.^ Only one act of vengeance was executed. ‘Alam 
Khan Lodi, grand-nephew of Sultan ‘Alauddin, Sultan Sikandar's 
brother, was seized and hamstrung as a double-dyed traitor, who 
had proved false to his salt.^ 

The Emperor pushed on with 30,000 horse in the direction of 
Champ anir while the camp followed stage by stage. He arrived 
in the neighbourhood of the fortress long before he was expected, 
and encamped by Imad-ul-MuIk’s tomb near the Piph Gate. Baha¬ 
dur Shah, whose nerve was now thoroughly shaken, decided not to 
risk another siege. Accordingly, on the news of Humayuif s approach, 
he gave final instructions for the defence of the fortress, ordered the 
town of Muhammadabad-Champanir, which surrounded the fort¬ 
ress, to be fired and fled to Cambay. Hutnayun acted with the 

^ Nalcha is a small village 25 miles from Mhow and 16 miles south of Dhar. 
It is the headquarters of the pargand of the same name. It is mentioned in the 
Am-i-Akbari (Jarett, II, 112) as one of the twelve mahals of the Sarkdr of Mandu 
G. L States Gazetteer Series, Vol. V, Pt. A., p. 508. 

^ This is A.F.’s account. {A.N. I, p. 306). The Mirdt-i-Sikandari says Sadr 
Khan was badly wounded and put to the sword. 

® ‘Alam Khan with three hundred of his men was killed at the instigation 
of Riimi Khan. 

The same authority says that Humayun in the hour of victory clad himself 
in red garments and ordered a general massacre so that streams of blood flowed 
in every street and lane in Mandu. Naturally Abul Fazl would prefer to be reticent 
about such conduct. The Emperor desisted from carnage and plunder only 
when a noted musician of Bahadur, Manjhu by name, was presented to him. 
He was delighted to hear his song and at once put on the green garments. Man¬ 
jhu obtained the release of several of his friends but he himself afterwards fled 
and joined Sultan Bahadur. Mirdt-i-Sikandari, pp. 192-3. 
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greatest vigour. He arrived on the spot in time to give instructions 
for extinguishing the flames; he appointed Hindu Beg and the bulk 
of the army to conduct operations against the citadel, and liimsclf 
with only about a thousand picked horse as escort, rode hard in 
pursuit of Bahadur. With such ardour did he press on, that as the 
king of Gujarat went out from one side of Cambay town, Hiimayun 
entered it from the other. Bahadur took sliip to Diu, after setting 
fire to a fine fleet of loo warships he had prepared to overawe the 
Portuguese, lest the Emperor should make use of them to follow 
liim overseas. The Emperor, having, as it were, driven his adversary 
out of India, encamped upon the seashore, and rested after the fatigues 
of the pursuit. Apparently this was in the beginning of 1536. 

While Hum ay fin was at Cambay with his small escort, he was 
exposed to an attack which, but for a fortunate accident, might 
have terminated the history of his reign then and there. Two of 
Bahadur^s officers, Malik Ahmad Lad and Rukan Daud, deter¬ 
mined to take vengeance for the misfortunes inflicted upon their 
master. Accordingly, they arranged that the Emperor’s camp should 
be suddenly attacked in overwhelming force by a body of the savage 
tribesmen who inhabited the neighbourhood. The Koli and Gow'ar 
chiefs lent a ready ear to a scheme which would afl'ord such a pros¬ 
pect of rich plunder, and a night attack was duly planned.^ For¬ 
tunately for the Emperor, among the camp servants there happened 
to be a youth who had been captured in the vicinity of Cambay, 
and who had been detained as a hostage. His motlier heard of the 
project, and fearing for her son’s life, came to the imperial camp 
to buy her son’s liberty with her information.^ The soldiers at first 
laughed at the old woman, but in the last resort took her to the 
Emperor, to whom she told her tale. Her son was duly released, 
and arrangements were made for meeting the surprise attack. The 
royal camp was not moved, but the whole force v/ithdrew from it, 
and took up their position a little way off. Just before dawn next day 
five or .six thousand Kolis and Gowars (Gawars of AbulFazl) suddenly 
descended upon the royal camp, and started to plunder. The royal 
troops, drawn up on an eminence near by, charged and scattered 
the attackers after some sharp fighting. Even when themselves 

^ The term Koli, meaning clansman, clubman or boatman, is apphed to the 
middle classes of the military or predatory Hindus of Gujarat. The Gowars arc 
not mentioned in the Bombay Gazetteer, but they also seem to be a tribe akin 
to the Kolis. From the raid which they made upon the imperial camp it appears 
they were a wild tribe. They arc mentioned along with Bhils. Bombay Gazetteer 
IX, Pt. I, pp. 237-9. 

^ Gulbadan makes a brief mention of this incident. H.N., p. 132. 
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surprised instead of their intended victims the tribesmen fought so 
savagely that several men of eminence were slain. Among those 
whose death was particularly regretted was the gallant Sadr Khan, 
now a trusted servant of the Emperor. Humayun had a further cause 
for grief in the loss of some valuable books, his inseparable travelhng 
companions. Among these was a magnificently illustrated Zajar- 
ndmaliy which was ultimately recovered to be the pride of Akbar’s 
hbrary.^ 

As a revenge for tliis treacherous attack, the town of Cambay, 
which was probably as much surprised by it as Humayun himself, 
was plundered and burnt. This must have been some time in March, 
1536. The Emperor then retraced his steps to Champanir wliich 
xMidured a siege of four months. The commandant, Iklitiyar Khan, 
conducted the defence with the greatest courage and resolution. 
The cliief difficulty, from the point of view of the besiegers, was 
the impossibility of making the blockade complete, owing to tlie 
impenetrable jungle which grew up to the very walls of the fortress. 
Local wood-cutters, who had paths of their own for traversing 
thickets and brakes that would defy a corps of pioneers, used to 
bring corn and ghee to the foot of the walls to sell to the garrison. 
It seemed at one time that the siege might be indefinitely prolonged, 
for the artillery of the besiegers could make but Httle impression 
on the defences and the garrison could not be starved out. But after 
some four months, Humayun himself observed a party of peasants, 
just returned from bringing provisions to the foot of the ramparts, 
emerging from a thicket. They were arrested and as they gave 
unsatisfactory replies to the questions addressed to them they were 
beaten until they revealed the secret path to the foot of the wall. 
On a moonlight night, while the attention of the garrison was 
distracted by a fierce attack in another quarter, an escalading party 
climbed up the sheer face of the rock by means of spikes driven 
into the smooth surface. Humayun himself took part in the enter¬ 
prise, and was the forty-first man who moimted. In tliis way some 
three hundred men scaled the ramparts. The httle band of heroes 


^ Erskine, apparently borrowing his account from Abul Fazl, takes this book 
to be Sharafuddin’s Zafarndmah. Abul Fazl says, when the Gowars plundered 
the royal camp, many rare books were lost and among these was the Timurn^ 
amah translated by Mulla Sultan ‘Ali and illustrated by Ustad Bilizad which 
now adorns the National Library. Mr. Beveridge suggests that Ttmurndma 
is properly the title of a poem by Hatifi, i.e., Abdullah, the sister’s son of J ami/i 
Erskine, History of India under Baber and Humayun II, p. 62. A,N. I, 309-10 (309 
note 2). 
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made a concerted dash upon the rear of the garrison, which was 
engaged in holding the threatened portion ot the wall against the 
' heavy attack. With all the advantages of surprise in their favour, the 
escaladers succeeded in seizing a gate, and admitting their comrades 
outside. The brave commandant Ikhtiyar Khan cut his way into 
the citadel, but surrendered next day. He was treated well, in 
compliment to his gallant bearing and his great accomplishments, 
but the garrison were put to the sword as traitors to their overlord, 
the Emperor.^ 

These events took place in the week of July 19, 1536 or by the 
Elijra reckoning the first week of Safar, a.h. 943. 

The quantity of treasure wliich fell into the hands of the imperial¬ 
ists with the fortress of Champanir seems to have been almost 
r incredible. The place had long been one of the chief storehouses of 
the immensely wealthy Bahadur Shah, who had had no time to 
remove more than a portion of the wealth it contained. Jauhar has a 
story that ‘Alam Khan, one of Bahadur's principal officers, was, at 
llumayun’s suggestion, invited to a banquet and well plied with 
drink, whereupon he revealed the secret of a vast hoard concealed 
in a large tank of ornamental water.*^ So great was the treasure 
that the shield of each man in the army was heaped with gold and 
jewels in proportion to his rank. Another treasure of bullion in bars, 
found about the same time, was not divided, but was kept for the 
Emperor’s private use. 

The fall of Champanir, and the capture of so much treasure 
had a most unfortunate effect both upon the Emperor and the army. 
Instead of prosecuting liis advantage, settling the affiairs of Gujarat, 
and then turning promptly to deal with the Afghan menace he 
remained idly near Champanir, giving gorgeous and extravagant 
entertainments on the banks of the Du Ruya Tank. The natural 
consequence was that discipline in the army became extraordinarily 
relaxed. The following incidents give some idea of the disorder 

^ AbulFazl says that Ikhtiyar Khan was a man who besides his knowledge of 
politics was conversant with mathematics and astronomy. He was a poet and 
composer of riddles. A.N. I, p. 312. 

Jauhar writes that when ‘Alam Khan came to pay his rcspcu'ts to His Majesty, 
die officers present suggested that lie should be tortured so as to reveal the hidden 
treasure that lay in the fort of Champanir. But the Emperor forbade recourse 
to harsh measures and advised them to arrange a banquet. Jauhar, I.O. MS., 
PP-20-2I. 

Abu Turab Wall writes that out of this treasure one lakh eighty thousand 
Mahmudi coins, which are equal to seventy five thousand rupees, were given 
to his father and uncle. History of Gujarat, p. 27. 
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which prevailed. One evening a party of palace underlings, armour- 
bearers, clerks, librarians, and so forth, were drinking in the Halul 
Garden,^ and reading the Zafarnamalu Following the example of 
the forty chosen companions of Timur, of whom they had just read^ 
these four hundred in a most valiant mood set out to conquer the 
Deccan.^ Next morning their flight was discovered; they were 
pursued and brought back. Unluckily for the would-be knights- 
errant it was Tuesday, and Fiumayun, clad in blood-red, was seated 
upon the throne of Mars, administering criminal justice. Extremely 
incensed at what had taken place, and unbalanced by the influence 
of drugs, the Emperor ordered various savage mutilations to be 
inflicted upon them. At the evening prayers the Imam on duty 
foolishly read the chapter of the Quran which relates the ruin brought 
upon the Masters of the Elephant by their attempt to destroy the 
sacred building at Mecca. Humayun, who took the passage as a 
reflection upon himself, had the Imam trodden to death by an ele¬ 
phant for liinting at tyranny. Maulana Parghah interceded to save 
the Imam’s life but in vain. It is only fair to say that later, when 
he had time to repent, the remembrance of these deeds filled liiin 
with bitter remorse. 

While Humayun was idling and allowing liis army to fall to pieces, 
the country west of the Mahindri^ still held out for Bahadur. The 
imperialists, glutted with the booty of Champanir, had not troubled 
to collect the revenue of the country they had subdued. A plucky 
officer, named Imad-ul-Mulk, actually succeeded in forwarding to 
Bahadur the taxes which the peasants had gathered in readiness for 
the collection. Tie then went to Ahmedabad with a small escort of 
200 horse, and, by lavishly distributing land and money, soon 
collected 30,000 men in the name of his master. Mujrdiid Khan, the 
governor of Junagadh, Joined him with 10,000 morc.^ 

Bahadur Shah sent him 500 European soldiers, borrowed from 

^ Four miles from the modern city. 

^ Abul Fazl relates an interesting story. He says these men read of the forty 
companions of Timur. One day he took from each a couple of arrows and after 
tying them asked each of them to break the bundle. Then he opened the bundle 
and began to give each two arrows wliich they broke at once. Timur told his 
men that if they were united they would be irresistible wherever they went. 
With this idea in their mind these men of Humayun girt up their loins with 
courage and went forth to conquer, A.N. I, p. 314. 

® This is a river of western India which is regarded by the Bhils and Kols 
as their mother, and the latter make pilgrimages to some places on its banks. 
L G.. Vol. XVII, pp. 11-12. 

^ A.N, I, pp. 312-3. 
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the Portuguese viceroy, Nuno d'Acuna, as the price of permission 
to fortify the settlement of Diu.^ 

The gathering of this force at last aroused Humayun from his 
lethargy. Leaving Tardi Beg in charge of Champanir, he marclied 
straight on Ahmedabad. The advance guard came on in three bodies, 
right, centre and left, commanded respectively by Yadgar Nasir 
Mirza, ‘Askari Mirza, and Hindu Beg. At midday, when it was 
intensely hot, the Gujaratis sallied out of die town. They advanced 
with such speed that ‘Askari, who was in the line of attack, had no 
time to array his forces, and was obliged to fall back into a thorn- 
brake after abandoning his baggage. The Gujaratis, without troub¬ 
ling to notice the right and left wings of the advance guard, fell to 
plundering; whereupon ‘Askari, his supporters having come up, 
Advanced out of his thorn-brake and utterly destroyed the enemy. 
This was the first ruin of Bahadur's hopes: the town of Ahmedabad 
surrendered, and the whole kingdom was now in Humayun’s 
power. 

Next day Humayun advanced to Ahmedabad, encamping at 
Sarkhej some way off in order to save the town, wliich had been 
given to ‘Askari, from plunder. The question tlien arose as to what 
%as to be done with Gujarat. Hindu Beg and the most experienced 
©f Humayun’s counsellors advised the Emperor to keep a couple 
©f years’ pay for troops out of the treasure, to replace the rest, and 
to reinstate Bahadur as a vassal. This was undoubtedly sound advice. 
Bahadur’s power for working mischief was largely gone and, being 



fDme more tangible result for the ardours he had imdcrgone. He 
decided to keep the kingdom under his own officers, and to make 
it a dependency of Delhi. ‘Askari was to rule in Ahmedabad with 
l|ie title of the viceroy, and was to be supported by Hindu Beg with 
i, powerful force. The other portions of the kingdom were dis¬ 
tributed among the great nobles, on the general understrnding 
tiiat they were to be responsible to the viceroy. Patan was given to 

^ These facts are somewhat differently related in the Arabic History of Gujarat^ 
I, p- 257. Bahadur attacked the Lord of Jagat who made his submission. 
When he returned, he found that the Portuguese had begun to fortify Diu with 
Stones. He kept quiet saying to himself, ‘Hayly God will cause something to 
bplppen after this.’ (Ibid., I, p. 258). The Mirat-i-Sikandari says the same thing, 
'fte farangls had begged Bahadur to grant them land equal to a bull’s hide but 
t|)yey extended and fortified it. This made him very anxious and he began to 
lQ>ok about for an excuse. Lithograph Edition, pp. 256-7. 
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Yadgar Nasir; Broach, Navasari aiid Surat to Qasiin Husain Sultan; 
Cambay and Baroda to Dost Beg; Malirnudabad to Mir Buska.^ 
Having settled the affairs of Gujarat to liis own satisfaction, Huma- 
yOn determined to insure the perniaiience of that settlement by 
administering the coup de grace to Bahadur. He was preparing to 
follow the Sultan to his last refuge in Diu and he had actually reached 
Daiiduqa, a place some tliirty kros from Ahmedabad, when he 
received sudden tidings of disaster from the east. 

The long absence of Humayun in Malwa and Gujarat had now 
begun to bear its natural fruit. Deprived of the Emperor’s personal 
presence, the lieutenants who should have maintained the prestige 
of their master became supine and cowardly. Everywhere the 
forces of disorder gained in strength and sedition began to raise its 
head. The arch-rebel Muhammad Sultan Mirza, undeterred by the 
disasters which had overtaken liis fellow-conspirators in Gujarat, 
had been actively engaged with his two sons in fomenting disturbances 
in the cast. So successful had he been that he was now master of all 
the country from Qanauj to Jaunpur. Sympathetic revolts promptly 
broke out in the Doab, and even in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Agra itself. 7 'his was bad enough, but worse was to follow. 
Couriers came from newly-conc]ucred Malwa with the tidings that 
Sikandar Khan and Mallu Khan, two Afghan nobles of the locality, 
had burst into the territory of Hindia on the Narbada river.^ The 
jdgirdar, Mihtar Zambur by name, togetlier with such imperial 
troops as happened to be in that region, had been compelled to take 
refuge in the fortress of Ujjain, wliich was the centre of imperial 
authority thereabouts. The librarian, l^arvesh ‘All Kitabdar^ had 
made a gallant resistance to the efforts of the besiegers, but when 

^ A.N. I, p, 377. The Mirdt-i-SihandarVs version is .is follows: Humayun 
left ‘Askari at Ahmedabad, Qasim Beg at Broach, Yadgar Nasir Mirza at 
Patau and B.iba Bcgjaliir at ChainpanTr. Ho himself went off to Agra by way 
of Asir and Burhanpur. According to the Arabic History ( 1 , p. 258) the settle¬ 
ment was as follows: 

Ahmcd.abad—Mirza Hindal, ‘Askar! and Hindu Beg. 

Nehrwala Patan—Yruigar Nasir Mirza. 

Broacii, Surat, Navasari—Qasim Husain Khan. 

Champ.anir—Bab.i Beg Jalair, 

* Hindia is in the Hoshangabad district in the C.P. 

* Prskine calls Darvesh ‘All governor but in the Akharnamah he is described 
as Kitdbddr, a librarian. Mr. Beveridge translates Kitdbddr as librarian. I do 
not know on what authority Erskine uses the word governor for him. It is 
certain he was among the garrison and offered a heroic resistance to the 
invaders. Erskine, History of India under Baber and Humayun II, p. 79. A.N. I, p. 
318. 
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he was killed by a chance shot, the defenders lost all heart, and the 
place surrendered. 

Tins news was ot suriicieiU gravity to make tJie Emperor abandon 
his scheme of settling accounts with Baliadur Shah. He retraced Ins 
steps in the direction ot Mandu, making over Gujarat to ‘Askari as 
he passed through. But either he did not fully realise the importance 
of the situation, or, as is perhaps equally probable, he was suffering 
from the eftects of opium. For, instead of marching to the centres of 
revolt as quickly as possible in order to catch and destroy the conspi¬ 
rators before they should have time to disperse, he lingered on his 
journey, going by way of Cambay, Baroda and Broach. As might 
have been expected, the news that he was on the move was sutScient, 
for the moment, to quiet dissatisfaction; and when, at length, he 
arrived in Mandu, after a leisurely interval, he found nothing but 
protests of loyalty, which were as profuse as they were hypocritical. 
Humayuu, indeed, found the surroundings so pleasant that he could 
not tear himself away, and there he lingered for a considerable time, 
enjoying himself and granting with a lavish hand to his 

favourite^. 

The result was disastrous. No sooner Wvis HumayTin’s back turned, 
than the country, which he had just left, rose in revolt. The Emperor 
did not realise that, situated as he was with enemies on all sides, his 
one chance of success lay in quick movement. His resources were 
immensely superior to those of his antagonists, but so sluggishly did 
he move that all the advantages of his superiority were thrown away. 
Like Alexander standing upon the bull’s hide, the weight of 
ilumayLin’s presence merely subdued the region where it happened 
to be resting at the moment. When he removed himself, opposition 
gatliered strength by a scries of lightning dashes. If Humayun had 
punished sternly all traces of past dissatisfaction without regard to 
protestations of present loyalty, then the whole history of his reign 
would have been different. 

The disadvantages of the plan of action which he adopted soon 
became simply apparent. Hardly had the imperial army left the border 
in Gujarat when a strong reaction in favour of Bahadur Shah set in. 
The castle of Siirat still held out for him; and in his island refuge of 
Diu he could concert his plans without let or hindrance. Most impor¬ 
tant of all, he had still a powerful war-fleet, which cruised up and 
down tile coast of his dominions, carrying guns and muskets. He was 
only awaiting liis opportunity which he found in the absence of 
Humayun. The castle of Surat gave liim a base of operations and 
his first step was to seize the town. His partisans rose, his fleet rendered 
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valuable assistance, and in a short time he was master of Surat. The 
population rallied round him, and he soon advanced to Broach, 
forcing Hum^yun s jagtrddr, Qasim Husain, to retire to Champanir, 
and subsequently to Ahmedabad, in the vain hope of finding assis- 
tance. Cambay was shortly afterwards recovered by Bahadur, and 
the affairs of the imperialists began to take on a critical aspect. The 
viceroy, realising the danger, summoned Yadgar Nasir to a con¬ 
ference at Ahmedabad. This step, though perhaps inevitable, was 
unfortunate in its consequences, for Yadgar Nasir, somewhat naturally, 
took his troops with him as escort, and in his absence Patan was 
surprised and taken by a body of men representing fragments of 
Bahadur’s former army. 

At Ahmedabad, all was in the direst confusion. ‘Askari w'as jealous 
of liis dignity as viceroy, while the Mughal nobles insisted that he, 
like themselves, was but a vassal of the Emperor. He could not secure 
obedience to his orders, and in this difficult position, liis temper suffer¬ 
ed. He imprisoned his own foster brother, Ghazanfar by name, for 
making a remark derogatory to his dignity in the course of an intimate 
conversation. The result was that at this juncture, Ghaziuifar deserted 
to Bahadur with 300 men, and revealed the disunion of the imperia¬ 
lists. Had ‘Askari been strong enough to ignore the jealousies of the 
great nobles, who should have been his principal support, he might 
yet have made head against Bahadur. The king of Gujarat was, it is 
true, enthusiastically received by the population in general; but the 
imperialists, besides holding the tw^o keys to the country, Ahmedabad 
and Champanir, had enough troops to enable them to detach 20,000 
men to watch Bahadur. The king of Gujarat, determined to put his 
fortune to trial, had now advanced with a small force to wdthin sight 
of his capital. 

For wrecks previously, it appears, ‘Askari and Hindu Beg had been 
sending express after express to Humayun at M^du imploring him 
to send them decisive orders, if he did not send them help. But nothing 
whatever could be got out of him, and the two most energetic men 
among the imperialists in Gujarat grew very uneasy. Hindu Beg, 
blunt soldier that he was, decided that a do-nothing Emperor was no 
master for him. He strongly urged ‘Askari to declare himself inde¬ 
pendent, for he thought that only by doing so could he induce the 
inhabitants to join him and stimulate the soldiers to nobler and more 
daring action. ‘Askari, after some hesitation, refused at first to adopt 
this course, but in a council meeting wffiich he held to consider the 
situation it was determined to cut loose from the Emperor altogether. 
As Humayun persisted in remaining at Mandu, deaf to all their 
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requests for orders and assistance, it was hopeless to resist Bahadur in 
the field. If the empire of the Mughals was to be preserved, the 
council said, the Gujarat army of occupation must seize tlie treasure 
of Champanir, march on Agra, and there declare ‘Askari Emperor 
and Hindu Beg Wazir. 

While these deliberations were going on, tlie imperial troops had 
been drawn up at Asawal to confront Bahadur. At the end of three 
days, when the council had come to the decision related above, the 
Mirza and his nobles suddenly retreated without fighting. So rapidly 
did they march that they abandoned even their private wearing 
apparel, in addition to all their military baggage and stores. Rapidity, 
indeed, was essential to their success. Hurrying in chase of them 
Baliadur contrived to bring the rear to action, but was severely checked 
by Yadgar Nasir at Mahmudabad,^ and compelled to abandon the 
pursuit. However, he had the satisfaction of knowing that his attack 
had thrown the force into considerable confusion, with the result that 
in crossing the Mahindri river many were drowned. 

Now if Humayun was lethargic, his spies were not and he received 
very early intelligence of the treason that was meditated. This served 
at last to rouse liini. He collected his army and marched in such a way 
as to intercept the conspirators when they moved on Agra. He also 
got into communication with Tardi Beg, the governor of Cham¬ 
panir, warning him against what was on foot. The consequence was 
that ‘Askari, on his arrival at Champanir, was not allowed to enter 
the fort. In vain did he plead that his army was in dire straits, and that 
an advance from the treasury was an absolute necessity. Tardi Beg 
resolutely declined to surrender a particle of his trust. The conspira¬ 
tors persisted in their request; they invited the commandant to present 
himself at a conference which was to consider the position of affairs, 
intending that he should be seized and kidnapped directly he set foot 
outside the walls. But when he was actually on his way to the meeting, 
he suddenly became suspicious, and retired immediately to the fort. 
He then peremptorily ordered the army to move beyond die range 
of his guns, and when they hesitated, he opened fire upon them. 
Disappointed at die failure of the first part of tlieir plan, the Mirzas 
drew off and marched on Agra. This entailed the downfall of the 
imperialists in Gujarat, as Champanir was die only place that held 
for Humayun, but 'Askari and his followers were now reckless of 
consequences. Unfortunately for their design, however, they were 

' Hilji-ud-Dabir writes an account of this battle and says that Bahadur de¬ 
feated the Mughals. He dismounted from his horse and thaqked God for the 
victory vouchsafed to him. Arabic History of Gujarat I, p. 259, 
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intercepted by the Emperor in person as they crossed the territory of 
Chittor. Resistance was hopeless, and the Mirzas, seeing no other 
course of action open to them, feigned loyalty and submission. 
Humayun, somewhat weakly, professed himself satisfied, and bes¬ 
towed lavish presents. This was doubtless due to a growing realiza¬ 
tion of the difficulties of the situation in which he was now placed. 

The fate of Gujarat may be briefly told. Directly Bahadur Shah 
heard of the retreat of the army, he crossed the Mahindri, and ad¬ 
vanced to Champanir. Resistance was out of the question; Tardl Beg 
abandoned the fortress and joined Humayun at Mandu just in time to 
set out with him to intercept the conspirators. Gujarat was lost after 
an occupation of nearly nine months. Unfortunately for Bahadur, 
though he had won his kingdom, he did not live long to enjoy it. 
The Portuguese, who had afforded him considerable help in return 
for lavish promises, suspected him of a ciesire to avoid his obligations. 
He on his part seems to have considered that tb? Portuguese were 
ovcr-grecdy^ Be that as it may, he was hoping to kidnap their viceroy 
at a meeting which had been arranged, but Nuno d’Acuna feigned 
illness, so that Bahadur had perforce to visit him. Fearing lest he 
should himself be seized, the king of Gujarat attempted to escape; 
but a confused brawl broke out, and he was drowned in the scuffle. 
So great was his popularity that his subjects refused to believe news of his 
death, and for the next few years there were many reports of his 
appearance at several places in Gujarat and the Deccan. The Muslim 
historians are unanimous in blaming the Portuguese, but it appears 
from the account of the Adirat-i-Sikatulnn, which cannot be charged 
with inventing a falsehood in a matter like this, that the Sultan wanted 
to kidnap their viceroy at a meeting whicli had been arranged. He 
sent Nur Muhammad Khalil, one of his attendants, to the farati^iJs 
with instructions to use cvery'^ means in his power to bring the captain 
to him. This indiscreet agent, it is said, under the influence of liquor, 
disclosed the whole plan to the Portuguese, whereupon Nuno d’Acuna 
feigned ilhiess.^ The account given by Abu Turab also shows that 
Bahadur suspected the intentions of the Portuguese. They had collec¬ 
ted war materials and about five or six thousand men, whereupon 
Bahadur summoned their governor to his presence. The latter feigned 
illness and Bahadur, knowing that he was making vain excuses, went 

^ Ba hadur’s coming to Diu roused the suspicions of the Portuguese and they 
plant! ed treachery. Nur Muhammad was evidently guilty of disloyalty towards 
his ma stcr, for he did not make a true report to him. 

The Portuguese had become a considerable naval power. They possessed 
150 ships. The author of the Mir at writes that the hostility between Bahadur 
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liiniself in a boat, accompanied by seven persons. His servants 
told him that the hour of breaking the fast of Ramzan was near and 
that the visit might be postponed but Bahadur did not listen to 
their advice.^ He went to pay a visit to the viceroy accompanied by 
five or six nobles, to enquire after his health but from the demeanour 
of the Portuguese he at once suspected foul play and hastened to 
depart. The viceroy requested him to stay till some presents were 
shown to him. At this the Portuguese rushed in on every side and a 
fight ensued. When the Sultan got near to his boat, he was killed with 
a sword by a Portuguese. Abul Fazd supports the Mir at and says that 
the treacdiery of the l^ortugucsc was premeditated. They thouglit an 
excellent prey had fallen into their cliitch(‘s and that it would be 
foolish to all{')w it to slip out of their hands. 7 lie Portuguese boats 
closed in upon liim and in the fight that ensued the Sultan and Rurni 
Khan threw themselves into the sea and were drowned.^ Haji-ud- 
Dabir, who is a valuable authority for the history of Gujarat, substan¬ 
tially corroborates the account of the MiraM-Sikandaru He writes 
that the Sultan, despite tlie warnings of his courtiers, w'cnt to pay a 
visit to tlie Portuguese governor who feigned illness and said that he 
could not move. The Sultan sat near him, but suspecting foul play, at 
once hastened to depart. At a signal the I^ortuguese sliips surrounded 
the Sultan’s barge and a fearful scene was enacted. He struggled 
bravely but a Portuguese thrust his spear into his breast at wliich he 
fell down into the sea and was drowned.^ Firishtah also supports this 
account and says that the Sultan’s death was due to the attack of the 

and the Portuguese was due to the fact that the latter had come by a letter in 
which the Sultan had asked the rulers of the Deccan to join him in seizing the 
ports wliich were in the possession of the Portuguese. Mirat-’i-Sikandari, LO. 
MS., Bombay Ed., p. 258. 

77 ic names of the nobles who accompanied Bahadur arc given in the Mirdt-i- 
Sikatidarl. They arc Malik Amin, Shan Faruqi (not quite clear), Shujah Khan, 
Langar Khan, son of Qadir Shah of Mandu, Alap Khan, Sikandar Khan and 
Kans Rai, brother of Medini Rai. 

^ Abu Turab Wall, History of Cujardt, p. 32. 

* A.N. I, p. 323. Abul Fazl clearly says the Portuguese meant treachery. 
They wished to get some ports from him when he was well within their 
clutches. But he writes that the Sultan was drowned; he docs not say he was 
killed by a Portuguese with a sword. 

^ An Arabic History of Cujardt, edited by Sir Denison Ross, I, pp. 261-2. It is 
clear from Abu Turab’s account that the Portuguese meant treachery. The 
bugle was sounded at the appointed hour; the boats collected, a fight ensued, 
and the Sultan fell into the sea. This is based on RumI Khan’s version. Another 
version is that the Sultan fell into the waters and when he raised his head, a 
faran^i struck him with a spear. He fell down and was drowned. History of 
Cujardt, p. 34. 
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Portuguese assassin.^ A Dutch account of the 17th century is in sub¬ 
stantial agreement with the Mirat-i-Sikandari. It says that Bahadur’s 
death was resolved on beforehand and when the Portuguese governor 
gave the signal, his men rushed towards the king and slew him.^ The 
Sultan died, according to the Mirat-i-Sikandari on February 13, 1537 
after a brilliant career full of adventure and strife. 

A close examination of the statements of the various Muslim 
chroniclers leaves no room for doubt that there was suspicion on both 
sides. Bahadur wanted to curb the power of the Portuguese who had 
strongly fortified their settlements and had set up a kind of imperiurn 
in irnperio. The Portuguese on the other hand wanted to secure the 
utmost advantage for themselves by seizing the person of the Sultan. 
Fearing lest he should be seized, Bahadur attempted to escape but a 
confused brawl broke out and under a dagger thrust he collapsed and 
was drowned in the scuffle. 

Thus perished Bahadur, king of Gujarat, who is described by his¬ 
torians as a brave, warlike and generous ruler of high ambitions and 
winsome manners. His character presented an admixture of opposing 


^ Briggs, Rise of Muhammadan Power in the East, IV, p. 131. Briggs writes a 
lengthy note (IV, pp. 132-42) on Bahadur’s death and sums up by saying that 
each party wanted to seize the other; that the followers of both parties were 
aware of the intentions of their masters. It was by chance that a brawl broke 
out which blew the embers of suspicion and mistrust into a blaze, and produced 
tlie melancholy result which has been related. 

* A true and exact description of the most celebrated East Indian Coasts of Malabar 
and Coromandal as also of the Isle of Ceylon by Pliilip Baidaeus. Minister of the 
Word of God in Ceylon, printed at Amsterdam, Volume III, p. 59 (1672), 
. It was not long before Bahadur went into his boat again in order to return, 
but was no sooner got into it and making the best way to the shore, when 
Nonnius gi^'^ng the signal to his men and exhorting them to do their duty, 
they leaped into boats kept for the purpose and following that of Bahadur 
attacked him on all sides. The king exhorted his men to fight. A desperate 
fight followed and the Portuguese were in danger of losing their prey, Souza 
himself being slain in the first attack.’ 

‘The bravery of a servant of Bahadur deserves special mention. He wounded 
with eighteen arrows as many Portuguese till he was killed by a musket shot. In 
the meantime three boats armed with Turks were sent from the shore to help 
Bahadur but having most of them killed and the king’s galley struck upon 
a bark, he leapt into the sea and sorely wounded did swim to the galley of Tristan 
Pavia and begged his life which he would have granted but, just as the king 
was entering the vessel, he was slain by a seaman who knocked his brains out 
with a club. This was the imfoitunate end of Bahadur, one of the most potent 
kings of Asia, who not long before had been a terror to all the circumjacent 
countries.’ The account of the Mirat^i-Ahmadl is a copy of the previous works, 
James Bird, History of Gujarat, p. 250. 
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qualities. Kind-hearted and generous, he was ferocious in dealing 
with lus enemies and slew them without ruth. He was fond of 
displaying the trappings of royalty and like many an eastern monarch 
loved magnificence and power. He was lavish in his gifts and it is 
said tliat musicians received so abundantly from him that his minister 
had to substitute inferior coins for those with which he rewarded 
them. At one time his power was so great that liis Khutbah was read 
in Gujarat, Burhanpur, M^idu, Ajmer, Kalpi, Biyana and several 
states of Rajputana wliich were made to feel the force of liis arms.^ 
The death of such a powerful enemy rid the empire of Dellii of a 
danger wliich had long occupied its attention and strained its resources. 

Disorder prevailed in Gujarat and Muhammad Zaman Mirza, the 
Mughal refugee at Baliadur’s court, succeeded in winning the con¬ 
fidence of the Queen motlier to such an extent tliat she intended to 
adopt Iiim. He thought of puni.shing the Portuguese, but on realizing 
their power he abandoned the project. Assured of palace support, the 
Mirza collected 12,000 men, caused the Khutbah to be read in liis name 
and began to behave as a king. But he was expelled by Imad-ul-Mulk 
with the help of the nobles of Gujarat who proclaimed Miran Mu¬ 
hammad Shah of Kliandcsh, a nephew (sister’s son) of Bahadur, as 
king of Gujarat.^ But liis reign lasted only for a short time; after six 
weeks he was succeeded by Muhammad Khan, another nephew of 
Bahadur Shah. 

The reason why the history of Humayun’s exploits in Gujarat 
has been detailed to this extent may perliaps require a word of expla¬ 
nation. The reason briefly is this: the Emperor’s absence in Malwa 
and Gujarat combined with the loss of prestige which resulted from 
his failure in those regions were the two factors which made possible 
the Afghan national revival of wliich an account will be given in the 
next chapter. 

' Haji-ud-Dabir, the historian of Gujarat, writes with some exaggeration 
that his Khutbah was read in Gujarat, Burhanpur, Mandu, Ajmer, Kalpi, Biyana, 
Baglana, Jalor, Nagor, Junagarh, Khaiikhot, Raisin, Ranthambhor, Chittor, 
Idar, Radhanpur, Ujjain, Mewat, Satwas, Abu and I^asCir. These places give an 
idea of Bahadur’s extensive kingdom. Arabic History of Gujarat I, p. 263. 

* Imad-ul-Mulk soon collected a force of 40,000 men and won to his side 
the nobles of Gujarat by offering them all kinds of inducements. Meanwhile a 
message came from Miran Muhammad Shah Burhanpuri that he had been 
nominated heir to the throne by his late uncle and tliat he was entitled to his 
possessions by virtue of his will. After Muhammad Zaman’s expulsion the 
Khutbah was read in the name of Mir.in Muhammad Sliah. Abu Turiib Wall, 
History of Gujarat, p. 38. 



Chapter V 

THE AFGHAN REVIVAL—EARLY CAREER OF 
SHER SHAH 

Afghan historians themselves are unaninioiis in ascribing the begin¬ 
ning of Afghan power in India to die policy of Sultan Bahlol Lodi. 
That monarch was the nephew of Sultan Shah Lodi, siiniamed Islam 
Khan, who, in the time of Mubarak Shah, held the Sarkar of Sirhind. 
To this charge Bahlol himself succeeded, and before long his power 
and ability became so marked as to expose hitn to the jealousy of 
those who claimed to sway the policy of the feeble Sayyid Sultan of 
Delhi, ‘Alauddin. It was a time of great confusion, when the whole of 
Hindustan was split up among a number of separate rulers, each 
being, for practical purposes, autonomous in his own dominions. In 
consequence Bahlol, by his superior address and greater military 
genius, found little difliculty in persuading the inhabitants of Dcllii 
to receive him as king, while the nominal Sultan was induced to 
resign.^ 

But Sultan Bahlol had no easy task before him. He w’as exposed 
to the jealousy not only of monarchs like Sultan Malimud, whose 
ancestors had established the Sharqi dynasty of Jaimpur, but also of 
powerful nobles of his own family, like I^arya Khan Lodi, who 
regarded themselves as being his equals in power. Bahlol saw at once 
that, unless he could set his royal authority upon a thoroughly national 
basis, the crown must fall at last from the heads of his descendants, as 
it had fallen from the heads of the many preceding dynasties whose 
rise and decay made up the previous political history of Hindustan. 
On the otlier hand, if he could establish his throne upon a basis of 
national feeling, blood kinship, and pride of race, there seemed every 
prospect that his family would continue to rule for many generations. 
This reasoning on the part of Sultan Bahlol is clearly indicated by the 
phrase of the autlior of the Tdrlkh-i-Saldtin-VAfcjhanaA Bahlol 
remarked that the sovereignty of Hindustan ought to be held by an 

^ The story of Bahlol’s early life is related by the author of the Makhzan-i- 
AfyhiifU who bases his account on the Tdrlhh-i-lhrahim ShdUi and the Tdrtkh-i- 
NizdmJ, As governor of Sirhind. Bahlol exercised absolute power, but Qutb 
Khan, the son of Islam Khan, in a refractory spirit went to Sultan Muhammad 
at Delhi and complained against Bahlol. He despatched HajI Shaidani, sumamed 
Hissam Khan, against him and in the battle that followed Hissarii Khan was 
defeated and driven back to Delhi. 

• This phrase is Siii-i-hd wiqdr-i-kadevar-i-bdsabah. It means an experienced 
and respected leader of the tribe. 
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experienced leader of tribes; and he himself was distinguished among 
Indian moiiarchs by the number of his tribes and clans. The whole 
nation of the Afghans, poor and indigent though they were, being 
his relatives and brethren, he entertained the wish to send for them 
and assign to them estates in Hindustan so that they might make head 
against his powerful enemies and grasp the kingdom of Hind. 

The Afghans themselves being very ready to fall in with his scheme, 
he sent jirmaiis to the headmen of each tribe and clan to come and 
assist him in the establishment of his authoritv. Accordingly, large 
numbers came from the hilly regitnis lying to the west of Sirhind. and 
put their swords at his dispersal. The result was two-fold—complete 
triumph (sver his most hu'midable adversaries, like Mahmud of 
Jaunpur; and the ultimate settlement in Hindustan of large numbers 
of excellent fighting men v'hose fortunes were intimately bound up 
with the fortunes of his own faniilv- The process was, of course, a 
gradual one. It was difficult to induce a whole nation to leave the 
freedom of their native hills, and adopt even a semblance (d the more 
ju'aceablc life of the plain-dweller. But as the Afghan warriors grew 
more and more accustomed to serving Bahlol in his ^vars in Hindustan, 
they gradually became attracted by the idea (>f settling in a rich and 
fertile country under the rule of the most prominent prince of their 
own race, and within a short time the land was full of Afghan settlers 
who had migrated along with their wives and children. According 
to ‘ Abbas Khan, the author of the Tarihh-i-Sbcr-Shahu Bahlol gave a 
formal command to his nobles to assist him in encouraging the mi¬ 
gration: ‘Every Afghan who comes to Hindustan from the country 
of Roh^ to enter my service, bring him to me. I will give him a /V 7 (»rr 
more than proportioned to his deserts, and such as shall content him; 
but if he for reasons of kindred and friendship prefers remaining in 
the service of any one of you, do you provide for him to his satisfac¬ 
tion, for, if I hear of one Afghan from Roh returning thither again 
for w^ant of a livelihood or employment, I will resume the /V/tfRs of 
that noble who may have refused to entertain him.*^ The result of 
this practice soon became apparent. To continue the quotation: 
‘When the Afghans of Roh heard of it, and saw^ the favour and affection 
of the king towards them, they began every day, every month and 
every year, to arrive in Hindustan and received to their heart’s 

content.’^ 

* According to the Tarlkh-i-Daudi the country of Roh extended from the 
neighbourhood of Bajour to Sibi in Bhakkar and from Hasan Abdfil to Kabul 
and Qandhar. T.S., A.U. MS., p. 141. 

* Ibid., p. 7. 


^ Ibid,, p. 7. 
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There can be no question whatever of the political wisdom of 
Balilol’s plan. It was not merely that he was adopting the well-known 
maxim of new rulers, that is, to make it the interest of as many people 
as possible that the new regime should endure; he was in addition 
making a fir-sighted use of the two strongest bonds which then held 
society together, blood-kinship and pride of race, in order to place 
his power upon a thoroughly national basis. Earlier rulers had, indeed, 
dimly perceived the necessity for some such step, and had given a 
warm welcome to adventurers of their own race who came to seek 
service in Hindustan. But Bahlol was the first to carry out tlie idea 
methodically and on an adequate scale and it is tliis which makes his 
reign so important. As a result of his policy, the Afghans were estab¬ 
lished so solidly at the to]) of the political structure of Hindustan diat 
their power became practically unassailable. To the sense of blood- 
kinship and to pride of race, there was joined a pride of powxr, a 
consciousness of great position and great responsibility wliich at length 
assumed almost all the imposing properties of caste feeling. Commu¬ 
nity of race, community of interest, community of religion, were 
the solid, almost impregnable buttresses of Afghm power. 

There was, however, one weakness in the Afghan polity and 
through this, at length, came its downfall. The strength of the domi¬ 
nant people lay in their unity, and the preservation of that unity was 
the most important fmiction of the king. But on the other hand, their 
independent temper, tlieir obstinacy, their reluctance to admit tlae 
superiority of the ruling clan made it difficult in the extreme. Unless 
handled with extreme tact, flattered, cajoled and conciliated, the 
Afghan warriors became sulky, insubordinate or frankly mutinous. 
As a consequence the personality of the prince became a factor of 
the very greatest importance. A ruler who was clever at humouring 
their prejudices could find in them such bold warriors and faitliful 
servaiats as existed nowhere else in India; on the other hand, an 
arrogant and tactless sovereign, who partook somewhat of their own 
temper, not only received no assistance from them, but found them 
irreconcilable, treacherous, and dangerous in the extreme. 

Now Sultan Bahlol perceived this very clearly, and deliberately 
adopted a habit of life calculated to conciliate liis wayward com¬ 
patriots. Not only did he always abstain from any ostentation which 
might offend the free and independent tribesmen upon whose swords 
his power rested, but in addition he made a point of deferring in every 
way to their prejudices and whims. This line of action, of which 
many somewhat humorous illustrations are given in the ordinary 
text-books, has often been mistaken, especially by European 
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historians, for weakness. But it was not weakness at all, it was a 
policy deliberately planned and carried out to achieve a particular 
end, which, in fact, it did achieve. As long as Balolol lived, he received 
from the Afghans support so loyal and so effective that he was power¬ 
ful as no other ruler in Delhi had been for a century or more. 
And this achievement is the more wonderful in the light of the great 
losses in revenue and territory wliich the Sultan had suffered in the 
course of the previous fifty years. The founder of the dynasty, in 
short, was a truly national monarch, ruling over a nation of willing 
subjects. As such his power was irresistible. 

His son, Sultan Sikandar, while not a man of Bahlofs political 
sagacity, had sense enough to see clearly where his own interests 
lay. He ruled his people with tact and firmness, extending consi¬ 
derably the territories inherited from his father. He did not, however, 
perceive that in this very extension there lurked an clement of 
danger. He found it convenient to place large tracts of territory under 
nobles nearly akin to himself; but he was not wise enough to take 
proper precautions against the growth of over-mighty vassals. The 
consequence was that at his death he bequeathed to his successor 
Ibrahim a situation which might very well have taxed the wisdom of 
Bahlol himself. The old difficulties of ruling the turbulent, indepen¬ 
dent Afghan, warriors still persisted, and there now existed, in addition 
a small body of extremely powerful nobles of royal blood, whose, 
immediate interests were often opposed to those of the ruler of 
Delhi, and who had not the wit to perceive that, in the long run, 
die weakness of their monarch entailed the ruin of their nation and 
of themselves. 

It was under these circumstances that Ibrahim succeeded to the 
throne of Delhi. He was the last man in the world for the position 
at this particular moment. Though personally brave to rashness, 
he was cruel, haughty and destitute of tact. He attempted to make 
himself absolute, with the result that he offended the tribesmen upon 
whom his empire depended: he attempted to repress the powerful 
nobility by acts of cruelty and bloodshed, with the result that he 
drove them into open sedition. In short, he completely destroyed 
for a moment the unity of the Afghans upon which their national 
position and his personal power depended. By his savage cruelty 
he drove into revolt first Daulat Khan, the viceroy of the Punjab, 
and secondly, liis owii uncle ‘Alauddln. These men in their des¬ 
peration brought down Babur of Kabul, involving the whole Afghan 
polity in sudden ruin. 

The temporary overthrow of the Afghan rule at Panipat came as 
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a thunderclap to the bulk of the nation. There was a bitter feeling 
that the fight had not been fair; t!iat the resources of the Afghans 
had never been inatched against those of; tlie Mughals. But with the 
death in battle of Ibralum, the essential weakness of the Afghan 
political fabric asserted itself with fatal results. There was a conti¬ 
nued series of revolts under local leaders like Biban and Bayazid; 
there was much irregular fighting, and much conspicuous bravery; 
but there was no unity of purpose, no central point around which 
the resources of the nation might rally. The so-called Sultan Mah¬ 
mud who ruled in ephemeral fishion in Bihar never commanded the 
allegiance of any considerable portion of the nation. Indeed the 
root of the trouble lay in this fact; the mistakes of Ibrahim, com¬ 
bined with the disasters resulting therefrom, had so far destroyed 
the unity of the Afghans that they had split up into mere congeries 
of petty clans. Not until there should arise a national leader strong 
enough and fortunate enough to reduce these clans to obedience 
by force and by address, would it be possible for the Afghans to 
regain the position which they had lost not, as one of their leaders 
frankly admitted, ‘by the force of the Mughals, but by tlicir own 
divisions.’ Tliis, then, was the situation which confronted that remar¬ 
kable cliaractcr, Farid, surnamed Slier Khan, afterwards Shcr Shah, 
first monarch of the new Afghan empire built up by his own exertions. 

The grandfather of Sher Khan, and founder of the family fortunes, 
was a certain Ibrahim Khan Sur, whose original home was near 
f\'shavvar. In tlie reign of ikihlol Lodi, he came with many others 
of his nation to seek service in Hindustan. Witli him came his son 
Mian Hasan Khan, the father of Farid. For some time, it seems, they 
were retainers of a powerful nobleman of their own tribe, Mahabat 
Khan Sur, to whom Sult^i Bahlol had given, among otlier jagirs, 
the pargands of Hariana and Bahkala in the Punjab. Ibrahim and his 
son settled down in the pargatul of Bajwara. After some time, Ibra¬ 
him left Maliabat Khan, and entered the service of Jamal IChan 
Sarang Khani, who held Hissar Ferozah and who conferred upon 
him several villages in die pargand of Namaul for the maintenance 
of forty horsemen. In diis place was born liis grandson Farid, the 
Slier Khan of history.^ Not long after die birth of his eldest son, it 

^ The exact date of Shcr Khan’s birth cannot be ascertained. ‘Abbas Sarwani 
says he was born in the time of Bahlol Lodi who died in 1488. Probably he was 
born in i486. Dr. Qanimgo accepts this date and uses it in calculating the age 
of Shcr Shah. Dr. Parmatina Saran dissents from this view and says that he 
was born in December 1472. He relies upon two works besides internal evi¬ 
dence furnished by ‘Abbas Sarwani’s history. These are Sir Saiyyad Ahmad’s 
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seems, Miaii Hasan Khan Sarwani, a high noble of Balilol’s court, 
who bore the title of Khan-i-A‘zam ‘Umar Khan was made governor 
of Lahore by die Sultan and given jacfirs in Sirhind. Hasan Khan, 
in his turn, received from his master some villages in the par^cina 
of Shahabad.^ 

A story is told of Farid which indicates his precocious courage 
and determination even at an early age. As a very yoiuig child he 
said to his father, Hasan Khan, ‘Take me before ‘Umar Khan and 
say for me—Farid Khan washes to serve you; order him on any 
duty of which he is capable.* At first his father refused the request 
on the score of his tender years, recommending him to wait for some 
time. The boy was not discouraged by his father’s refusal but went 
to his mother, an Afghan lady of considerable force of character, 
asking her to use her influence with his father. This she did, wnth the 
result that Hasan Khan to please Farid and his mother, took the 
child to ‘Umar Khan. The governor, flattered and amused at the 
little boy’s request, gave him a hamlet of the village of Maliawah, 
and promised to cmplov him when he was old enough. } 3 oth father 
and son were delighted, and when Farid got home he said 
to his mother. ‘My father would not take me save at your 
request, and now Masuad-i-‘Aii has given me a village in pargana 
Shiiliabad.’*^ 

Some time after tliis, Ibrahim Khan Sur died at Narnaul and his son 
Hasan Klnui requested leave of absence to condole with relations and 
retainers, saying diat he would return to the service of ‘Umar Klian. 
lint that nobleman generously declined to the stand in the way of his 
advancement, saying to him: ‘Your father’s retainers now all look 

Asar-us-Sanadid and the Jam-i-Jdm compiled in the time of Bahadur Shah. 
Both arc later works and much reliance cannot be placed upon them. Qanungo, 
{Shcr Shah, p. 3.) Hindustani (Journal published by the Hindustani Academy. 
U.P.), Voi. ill, pp. 200-05. 

^ The Makhzan says that a district of Shahiibad called Bhowli was settled 
upon Hasan. Dorn, History of the Af^fiatis, p. 81. (English translation of the 
Makhzan). 

Abul Fazl writes that Ibrahim Sur was a horse-dealer and liis native place 
was Shamla in the territory of Narnaul. His son Hasan gave up trade and took 
to the military profession. For a long time he remained in the service of Raimal, 
the grandfather of RaisaJ, a darbdrt of Akbar. The family seems to have fre¬ 
quently changed service. (A.N. I, p. 327.) According to ‘Abbas, Ibrahim had 
come from a place which is called in the Afghan tongue Sharghari (or 
Nasarghari) and in the Multani dialect Rohri and this is a part of the Sulaiman 
range. It is six or seven kros in length and is situated on the edge of Kamalpur. 
T.S., A.U. MS., p. 7. 

* Ibid., p. 7. 
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to you; yon will be able to obtain your father’s jagir or even a larger 
one than your father’s was. I ain not so unjust to my own tribe as 
to keep you on a smallyj^ir.’ He then sent for Jamal Khan, the over- 
lord of the deceased Ibrahim, and strongly recommended to liim 
the son of his old retainer. The result was that Hasan Khan received 
his father’s ja^trs and soon rose into high favour with Jamal Khan. 

The next step in the rise of the family was taken after the death 
of Sultan Bahlol. His successor, Sultan Sikandar, conquered Jaunpur 
from his brotlicr Barbak Shall, and conferred the whole subah upon 
Jamal Khan, ordering him to maintain 12,000 horsemen and to assign 
them /V7(>fr5. Jamal Khan, who had found in Hasan Khan a loyal 
servant and a sagacious counsellor, took him along with him to the 
new charge, and assigned to him in jafitr the par^anas of Sahasram, 
Hajipur, and Khaspiir Tanda near Banaras for the maintenance of 
500 horsemen. Unfortunately for Farid, his home life was not happy; 
he was indeed his father’s eldest son, but he and his next brother Nizam 
were bom of an Afghan mother who no longer commanded the 
affections of her luishand.^ Hasan Khan was extremely fond of his 
slave girls, by whom he had six sons, and was particularly attached 
to one of them, the mother of the two boys named Sulaiman ^id 
Ahmad. This woman was jealous of Farid’s precedence over her own 
sons, and always did her best to poison Flasan Khan’s mind against 
him. The young man was of a stem and selt-reliant temper, so that 
high words often passed between fithcr and son. When Hasan Khan’s 
new prosperity came upon him, Farid naturally expected to receive a 
ja(fJr of some value. But so coldly did his father treat him, that Farid 
left his home and went to Jamal Khan in Jaimpur. Hasan Khan, 
apparently regretting what had happened wrote to his overlord, asking 
him to appease Farid, if possible, and send him back, but if he remained 
implacable, to see the boy instructed in religious and polite learning. 
Farid declined to return but set himself to study witli ardour at Jaunpur, 
then a centre of culture and learning. He devoted much attention to 
Arabic, the sacred tongue of his faith, and also to histories of past kings 
of Hindustan. He studied with thoroughness the commentaries of 
Qazi Shihabuddin on the Kajitih^ (a treatise on syntax) and studied 

^ According to ‘Abbas, Hasan had eight sons. Farid Khan and Nizam Khan 
were born of an Afghan mother ;*Ali and Yusuf of another, Khurram and Shadi 
Khan of a third and Sulaiman and Ahmad of a fourth. {Ibid.y p. ii.) The 
Makhzan agrees except in one point. It says Sulaiman, Ahmad and Mudahir 
were bom of one mother and Shadi Khan, who was bom of the fourth wifc» 
had no brother. Dorn, History of the A fghans, p. 81. 

* The Al-Kafiyat-^fi-j^Nahnauis a manual of Arabic grammar composed by 
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after the fashion of the day, the SikatiJarttamahy the Gulistdn, Bostdn 
and other works. He was particularly careful to frequent the society 
of religious and learned men, well knowing the vast influence they 
exerted upon the minds of all ranks of his countrymen. 

He remained in Jaunpur, cultivating valuable friendships and pur¬ 
suing his studies, tor some years. At the end of that time some kinsmen 
took the opportunity, when Hasan Khan was in Jaunpur, to reproach 
him somewhat sharply for having treated a young man of such promise 
so badly for the sake of a slave girl. They could guarantee, they said, 
that if Farid were entrusted with the charge of a parotid he would 
acquit himself very well. The suggestion was particularly opportune, 
as Hasan Khan had been commanded to attend upon his master, and 
would be obliged to spend much rime in Jaunpur itself. He readily 
agreed to give Farid charge of his own two par^anas. The young man 
took over charge with some reluctance, not because he feared to assume 
the responsibility, but as he frankly said, because directly his father 
saw the face of the slave girl, he would do whatever she told him, and 
the parpands would be given to Sulaiman and Ahmad. 

For some time, it appears, father and son remained togetlicr at Jaun¬ 
pur, and Hasan Khan gradually became proud of his son’s intellccutal 
vigour and great force of character. When at length he despatched 
him to the administration of the par^atulSy he had given him the 
fullest power at his owai request, to grant or to resume jd^trs at his 
discretion, together with a solemn declaration that no act of his 
should be reversed. Accordingly, Farid proceeded to his first position 
ot trust with a good heart. 

It was not long before the extraordinary administrative capacity, 
amounting to positive genius, oi the young man made its mark 
upon the parj^cinds entrusted to him. The rule of his father had, at 
; least of late, been supine and careless, so that Farid soon found much 
$to amend. In the main, it was the old story of extortion on the part 
of the headmen, patiently borne by the cultivators lest worse things 
§ should befall. The government dues were estimated in proportion 
I to each year’s crop, and the measurement of the crop was performed 
I by a body of crop-measurers, who extorted heavy sums, and the 
I state was robbed at every turn. The revenues wrung from the 
1;; peasantry went into the pockets of the collectors, and not into the 
•treasury. This was not all, however; there was a certain number of 
’ t^ refractory persons, who, taking courage from the siack- 

vjamaluddin bin Abu Amar Usman, generally called Ibn-ul-Hajib who died in 
1 3248. It is not clear whether Farid read the original or the Persian translation 
|of Qazi Shihabuddin Jami. 7 . 0 . Catalogue, 1313. 

f 7 
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ness of the administration, had utterly declined to pay their taxes, 
and had resisted collection by force. The major portion of these 
offenders were small zamindars, but sometimes also whole villages 
had banded themselves together to evade their obligations. Further, 
it was no uncommon thing tor the rebellious to make a comfortable 
living by robbing their more law-abiding neighbours. The new 
administrator resolved to reduce this chaos to order. He started 
by issuing from Sahasram a finjiati bidding all the rnuqaddanis, 
patwdrts and soldiery assemble. He impressed upon the soldiers the 
necessity of promoting contentment among the people wliich could 
be done by showing kindness and encouraging cultivation. Further 
he asked them to give up extortion and threatened to punish severely 
disobedience and rapaciousness. He then addressed them briefly, 
explaining the policy which he proposed to adopt, and the powers 
he possessed of enforcing it. The principal features of his plan were: 
first, the encouragement of the peasantry; secondly, the exact deter¬ 
mination of state rights and their strict enforcement; thirdly, the 
maintenance of order. Then he turned towards the peasantry and 
explained his policy in regard to the settlement of revenue. He 
gave the headmen their choice, as to whether the payment should 
be in coin or kind. Having determined this matter he gave formal 
leases of their obligation. He further fixed the fees of the corn measurers 
and of the tax collectors, effectually preventing extortion by announc¬ 
ing that the accounts were to be audited in his own presence, and by 
threatening the lieavicst penalties for petty oppressions.^ In the 
actual collection of the revenue, he laid down and enforced the 
cardinal principles of easy assessment rigidly. ‘It is right for a ruler,' 

text of ‘Abbas runs thus: ‘i have given you to-day the option. Make 
your choice. Some cultivators accepted the janb and others ^fialla or payment in 
kind. Farid obtained qahriliyats from the tenants (ryots) and tlxcd the janbdttd 
(charges of measurement), nnihassaUlnd (charges of collection) and provisions 
for muhassah. No extra cliarge was to be made. If you will charge in excess 
from the ryot, the amount so taken will not be deducted at the time of settling 
your accounts. You must know that the accounts will be adjusted in my presence 
and that only legitimate expenses will be recovered from the ryot. You will 
pay the proper dues (^^jr wdjihi and sahdht )—the revenue for kharJf during kliarlf 
and the revenue for rabt during rnbt because the arrears of revenue lead to the 
desolation of parganas and bitterness between the dmils and tenants. The duty 
of the ofticer {hakim) is to be lenient at the time ohjarib and to take into considera¬ 
tion the actual produce, but at the time of collection lie must realise the dues 
with great rigour.’ 

Jarib here means fixing of rent by measuring the area under crop. Obviously 
the choice of the peasants was between measurement and sharing of produce. 
Mr. Moreland calls this the mode of assessment and says that some wished to pay 
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he is supposed to have said, ‘to show leniency to the cultivators at 
the time of measurement {jartb), irrespective of the actual produce; 
but when the time of payment comes he should show no leniency, 
but collect the revenues with the utmost strictness/ He dcchned 
to permit arrears to accumulate as they had done in the past much 
to the detriment both of the treasury and the cultivators, but announ¬ 
ced that the government dues for the spring harvest would be col¬ 
lected in the spring, and for the autunm, in the autumn. Finally, 
declaring that it was his fixed intention to watch over the prosperity 
of the cultivators he invited them to bring complaints directly to 
himself for consideration and remedy. 

The system of forced labour and many other vexatious imposts, 
to which the cultivators had hitherto been subject, were abolished. 
In every village an officer was appointed to guard the rights of the 
people. Partly owing to the cart with wdiich Sher Shah treated the 
peasantry and partly owdng to the disorder which prevailed in the 
country, about a thousand cultivators came from other lands to settle 
on his and engaged themselves in cultivation.^ 

The next step was the restoration oi order throughout the par^ivias. 
For this purpose, so far had matters gone that a regular body ol 
troops was necessary. Mis father’s principal advisers urged him to 
wait until Hasan Khan himself could be approached; but Farid 
had his own way of doing business, and felt that decisive action 

by incasiircinciit, and others by sharing and Farid allowed them to do so. Tliis 
was Farid’s method of assessing the revenue. In his idi^Jr both systems of mea¬ 
surement and division of crops seem to have been prevalent. 

The passage in tlie Maklizuti runs as follows: ‘The choice today rests entirely 
in your hands. You may, if you like, have the /aiMii (assessment) fixed after the 
janb (measurement) of the cultivated lands. Some accepted the janb^ others 
chose the khiraj and executed Khat-i-Qabuliyat (letters of agrccmciit). The 
jarihdna and muhassaJiirui, i.c., the charges on account of management and collec¬ 
tion were also fixed at this time. This being done, he told the minjaddams and 
shankdiifs that at the end of each harvest he would call the big and small culti¬ 
vators and scrutinise the assessment and the expenses of collection. If a pice 
more is exacted than what is fixed today, he would deal severely with the 
muqaddam' I'.S., A,U. MS., pp. 21-2. Miikhzan-i-Afqhanl, LO MS. Moreland 
A^^rarim Systems of Moslems in India, p. 69. 

^Danlat-i-Shcr ShdhJ MS. The author of this book, who was an intimate 
friend of Farid, relates a curious story of the abduction of the daughter of a 
Rajput of Miirwar by Farid. Evidently, he had come to settle in Bihar. His 
name was Jai Singh, a man of the Rathor tribe, whom Farid threw into prison 
for remonstrating with liim. Jai Singh, on his release, attempted to kill Farid 
and in the sculflc that ensued the author of the Daiilat-iSher Shdht also took 
part. Jai Singh was killed and his daughter was so over-powered with grief 
at her father’s death that she ordered a fire and burnt herself. 
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must be taken at once. He mustered all the soldiers who were left 
in the pargana, and supplemented their numbers by such Afghans 
and men of his own tribe as were without jag trs. He promised them 
a free hand with all the plunder they might collect from the rebels, 
together with ample rewards of land for distinguished conduct. 
He also put them in a thoroughly good humour by distributing such 
clothes and money as he could lay hands upon. He borrowed horses 
for his men from the villages, every one of which could provide 
two or three. By this means, in a very short time, he had raised and 
equipped a body of some 200 cavalry. 

The first objects he selected for attack were the villages which 
had declined to pay their dues. Before long, he had taken all the 
principal places, and had made a clean sweep of the women, children, 
cattle and movables. The men had for the most part taken to the 
jungle. To his soldiers he handed over the cattle and plunder; but 
he kept the women and children in honourable confinement. With 
these hostages in his hands, the work of negotiation was easy. The 
refractory villagers were perforce compelled to give in, and provide 
pledges for their future good conduct lest their wives and children 
should be sold to defray the debt they owed to the state. 

There were some villages, however, situated in the remoter places, 
which were so rash as to take no warning by the fate of the others. 
These Farid determined to extirpate, being convinced that, as they 
were peopled by bandits and robbers, they could never fall into 
line as part of a well-ordered pargand. Accordingly, he set to work 
to collect a force adequate to the task in hand. Leaving half his 
soldiers to collect the revenue after the new plan and to perform 
other local duties, he took the remainder with him to stiffen the 
army he was raising from the land-holders. He ordered that one 
half of the able-bodied men of each village should come to him, 
bringing what arms and horses they had. He then set out upon his 
first military enterprise. 

His plan of action on this occasion reveals all those qualities of 
cautious design and careful execution which were to be responsible 
for his subsequent triumphs on many a battle-field. Advancing 
against each rebel village in turn, he erected a mud fort on the out¬ 
skirts of the jungle sui rounding it. He then sent out bodies of light 
horse to scour the neighbourhood, and to isolate the village com¬ 
pletely, giving them orders to kill all the men they met, to seize the 
women and cliildrcn, to destroy the crops, to carry off the cattle, 
and to prevent all attempt at cultivation. Meanwhile, his footmen 
cleared a path through the jungle, and when it had been pushed far 
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enough, he erected another fort, closer to the village. In tliis way, 
working methodically and quickly, he approached nearer and nearer 
until finally he attacked and took the place. He wisely declined to 
listen to any offers of submission from the now terrified rebels, 
saying to his men: ‘This is ever the way with these fellows; they 
fight and oppose their ruler, and if they find him weak, they persist 
in their rebelliousness; but if they see that he is strong, they come 
to him deceitfully and humble themselves and agree to pay a sum 
of money, and so they persuade their ruler to leave them alone; 
but as soon as they find an opportunity, they return to their evil 
ways.’ Accordingly, he put all the men to death, gave the women 
and children to his soldiers to sell or keep as slaves as they preferred, 
and brought other people to inhabit the village.^ 

A few sharp lessons such as this proved quite sufficient to reduce 
the remaining villages to order. The obstinate zamindars were 
terrified into submission, while peaceful persons were protected 
and encouraged, so that in a very short space of time both parf^ands 
prospered exceedingly. Soldiers and peasantry alike were contented 
and quiet, and both classes united in praise of the young ruler. 
When Hasan Khan returned from his duty of attendance upon Jamal 
Khan, he was delighted at his son’s achievement, and determined 
to entrust him with the permanent management of the districts. 

Unfortunately, no sooner had he reached his home than Hasan 
Khan fell under the influence of his favourite wife, and Farid’s 
position was threatened.^ His father openly admitted that the ad¬ 
ministration of the par^ands was excellent and that he had no fault 
to find; but he said pathetically that he must allow Sulaiman and 
Ahmad to manage the districts for a short time in order to save himself 
from daily and nightly vexation. He could not live much longer, 
he said, and after his death the par^ands would go to Farid. But 
meanwhile Ahmad and Sulaiman must rule them. He tried to find 

Tarid’s attempts to punish the recalcitrant zamindars are described at length 
both in the Tdnkh-i-Sher Shdht of‘Abbas and the Makhzan. T.S.y A.U. MS.^ 
p. 27. 

*SuIaiman’s mother was sorely cut up at the exclusion of her sons and employed 
all the arts of a woman to bring about estrangement between Hasan and Farid. 
She was distressed beyond measure and completely non-co-operated with her 
husband, Hasan’s weakness asserted itself again and he resolved to placate her 
by depriving Farid of the management of the jdgtrs. The infatuated husband was 
unnerved by her threat to commit suicide and kill her sons in his presence if 
he did not yield to her wishes. Fully convinced of Farid’s talents, he decided 
to take the unpleasant step simply to make his home-life peaceful and quiet. 
T. 5 .,/l.L/.M 5 .,p. 3 i. 
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a pretext To justify his action Hasan tried to discover some fault 
in Farid's management and angry words passed between father and 
son. The latter offered to give up his stewardship immediately and 
bore the trial pliilosopliically, saying that the parganas belonged to 
his father, who must do what he pleased with them. The young 
man set out for Agra to seek his fortune at the capital leaving liis 
brother Nizam to watch over his interests. On his way there he 
passed through Cawnporc, wliich formed part of the jagir of Azim 
Humayun Sarwani. Among the retainers of that nobleman was a 
certain Shaikh Ismail, whose father had been a Sur of Farid’s own 
tribe. Flc decided to attach liimself to Farid who, accompanied by 
Shaikh Ismail and a certain Ibrahim, also destined for high position, 
pushed on to Agra. Looking round for someone to whom he could 
attach himself, he decided upon a commander of 12,000 horse, then 
in high favour with Sultan Ibrahim Lodi. He soon attracted the 
nobleman’s attention, and told him the story of his father’s infatuation 
and its effects upon his own fortunes. The parganas, he said, were 
being ruined by mismanagement, but if the king would grant them 
to him and to his brother Nizam, the two of them would, in addition 
to the service now performed by Mian Hasan, serve the Sultan 
with 500 horse in whatever place he ordered. Daulat Khan, accord¬ 
ingly, represented die state of affairs to the king, and requested that 
the pargands might be turned over to Farid. But Sultan Ibrahim, 
being in sententious mood, merely remarked: ‘He is a bad man, who 
complains against and accuses his own father’, and declined to move 
in the matter. Daulat Khan consoled Farid as best he could, promised 
to help him and to watch over his interests. The young man was very 
disappointed but remained where he was out of respect for his patron. 

Matters were in this condition when Mian Hasan died^ and Farid’s 
wisdom in leaving his brother Nizam upon the spot soon became 
apparent. The two sons of the favourite wife, Sulaiman and Ahmad, 
made a determined attempt to seize the succession. Sulaiman actually 
placed Hasan’s turban on his head and behaved as liis successor de 
jure. Nizam, however, remonstrated sharply with him, pointing 
out that he was not the eldest son, that from henceforth he would 
be dependent upon Farid’s bounty, and that it behoved him, now 
that his fither was dead, to be more careful how he acted. His 
brother’s plain-speaking evidently found an echo in the hearts of 
tliose about Sulaiman, for he gave up his pretensions and found it 
best to make a show of being willing to serve Farid. 

Nizam promptly communicated the state of affairs to his elder 

^According to the Daulat-i^Sher Shaht, Hasan died of a fall from his horse. 
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brother. When Daulat Khan heard the news from Farid, he bade 
him be of good cheer, and told him that he need not be anxious 
about Sulaiman’s pretensions. The nobleman was as good as liis 
word. He not only procured firmans for the two par^anas and gave 
them to Farid but also obtained for him leave to go to the ja^ir. 
Farid, therefore, set out gladly and, as might have been anticipated, 
relations, as well as his father’s tenants and soldiery, duly recognised 
his succession to his father’s dignity. Sulaiman, however, despising 
his brother’s ofter of a large ja^ir could not bear to acknowledge 
his inferiority, and fled to the powcrlul nobleman who ruled the 
par^aad of Chaundh.^ This man, Muhammad Khan Sur Daild Shah 
Kliail by name, held a command of 1500 horse and had formerly 
been on bad terms with the late Mian Hasan. Tliinking that by sup¬ 
porting one brother against the other, he could secure a predominant 
influence in their family affairs, he made Sulaiman very welcome. 
He advised him to be patient for a while, telling him that as long as 
Sultan Ibrahim held his position, there was little to be done for the 
moment, but that, owing to that monarch’s tyranny and oppres¬ 
sion, negotiations had already been made to bring 13 abur and the 
Muglials dosen upon him. If he conquered in the inevitable warfire, 
then Sulaiman must go to him with letters designed to undermine 
Farid’s credit. On the other hand, if he were himself conquered, 
the firmans would be so much waste paper, and Farid might easily 
be turned out. 

The first step in the struggle for the paiy^and was taken by Muham¬ 
mad Khan Sur. He sent liis vahll to Farid, offering his intervention, 
and stating in scarcely veiled terms that he would deal hardly with 
the party vrhich was bold enough to refuse it. Farid’s reply was 
tactful and firm; he admitted the power and prestige of the inter¬ 
mediary, and stated his readiness to respect his brother’s rights in 
every possible way. FJe would give Sulaiman and Ahmad, he said, 
as large a ja^ir as they could possibly require, but he firmly declined 
to divide with them the government of die par^ands. This, of course, 
was just why Muhammad Khan Sur wanted to get rid of Farid, 
and put in his place vain, weak Sulaiman, who would give liim 
control of the two par^ands liimsclf. Accordingly, he remarked that, 
as Farid Khan would not give a share quietly, he would compel 
him to do it by force. News of this came to Farid before long, and 
caused him considerable anxiety. Muhammad Khan Sur was far 
too powerful a man to be opposed with impunity. The only thing 

^Chaundh was a parj^atid of Rohtas in Bihar. The pargana town of Chaundh 
lies about forty miles west of Sahsaram. Am II, p. 157. 
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to do was to seek a protector for himself. He decided that, if the 
Mughals were victorious in the struggle, he would put liimself in 
the service of the son of Darya Khan Lohani, named, from the 
country he ruled, Bihar Khan. 

Not long afterwards came the news of the battle of Panipat, wliich 
caused much grief and indignation among the Afghans. Farid acted 
with speed; Sultan Ibrahim Lodi was killed; his title to the parganas 
rested merely upon the deceased monarch’s grant; and it behoved 
him to find himself: a powerful protector. According to his plan, 
he presented himself to Bihar Khan, who was shortly afterwards 
set up by the Afghans of the cast as Ibrahim’s successor and entered 
his service, tie employed himself so diligently and so skilfully in 
the business of Bihar Khan, or to give him his new title, Sultan 
Muhammad that before long he became indispensable. He was 
given free access to Sultan Muhammad in public and in private, and 
zealously devoted Iris wonderful organizing abilities, unhampered 
by formality, to his master’s service. He accompanied him every¬ 
where, and it was at his side that Farid w^on his title of Sher Khan. 
While master and servant were on a hunting expedition, a tiger 
suddenly leaped from the brake and confronted them. Farid, who 
w^as a skillul and dashing swordsman, promptly cut it down and 
despatched it. Sultan Muhammad, delighted at the spectacle, bestowed 
Upon his follower the title of Sher Khan and, as a signal mark of his 
confidence, deputed him as manager of the affairs of his infant son, 
Jalal Khan. 

This interlude of peace w^as not of long duration; Sher Khan’s 
enemies w^cre not idle. Taking advantage of his protracted absence 
on his own estates Muhammad Khan Sur contrived to undermine 
Sher Khan’s position with Sultan Muhammad, pointing out that 
Sultan Ibrahim had called him a bad man, that his brother Sulaiman 
was being unjustly deprived of his rights and finally that Sher Khan 
was suspected of frvouring Sultan Muhammad’s rival in the leader¬ 
ship of the Afghans, the late Sultan Sikandar’s son, who was now^ 
entitled Sultan Mahmud. Such, however, were the services that 
Sher Khan had rendered to his master, that Sultan Muhammad, 
despite this calumny and back-biting, declined to judge him unheard 
and would not bring pressure upon him to divide the pargams, so 
that Muhammad Khan Sur’s main enterprise came to nothing. 
But having failed to secure his object by artifice, that nobleman 
detennined to have resort to force. He had little doubt that, in the 
unsettled state of affairs wliich then obtained, owing to the over¬ 
throw^ of the Afghan government and the early difficulties of the 
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new Mughal dynasty, he would be able to seize the two par{Jarias 
without exciting the opposition of anyone powerful enough to do 
him injury. With the idea of putting himself as much in the right as 
possible and perhaps in accordance with some suggestion of Sultan 
Muhammad that he should act as mediator, lie sent his own con¬ 
fidential servant Shadi Khan to Slier Khan, remonstrating with him 
for taking possession of both parqatiiis to the exclusion of his brothers. 
Shadi Khan set out at length with the message given him by his 
master; Shcr Khan was as firm as ever. He pointed out that the 
ancient Afghan custom of equal division in all respects which pre¬ 
vailed in Roll could not obtain in a civilized country like Hindu¬ 
stan, in which country the land belonged to the king and not to 
the tribe. Besides, in the Afghan society which was entirely feudal, 
primogeniture had long been a recognized fact. To Muhammad 
Khan’s reproaches Slier Khan replied that it was customary among 
the Afghans that the estate of a deceased nobleman passed to such 
member of the family as was distinguished by intelligence, courage 
and sagacity above the other claimants. The rule which governed 
the present case was one enunciated by Sikandar Lodi, disallowing the 
partitioning of and military retinue among all the sons of a 

deceased jai^irclar. Sher Khan then proceeded to carry the war into 
the enemy’s country by declaring that Sulaiman had carried oft' 
all the money and goods left by Mian Hasan, without regard to 
equity. ‘Hitherto,’ he is supposed to have said to Muliamniad Khan’s 
envoy, ‘out of regard for my relationship with you, 1 have said 
nothing, but whenever Sulaiman may quit you, I shall reclaim my 
share of the patrimony from his. ... It does not become you to 
say, “Give up Tanda and Malhar^ to Sulaiman”. I will not give them 
up. If you take them by force and give them to him, it is in your 
power to do so. I have notliing more to say.’ 

This plain-spoken statement of the right of the case roused Muham¬ 
mad Khan to fury. He would at least get the satisfaction of employing 
his superior force against the young man who had practically accused 
him of tyranny. He ordered his confidential servant Shadi to take 
every available man, seize the par^mas of Tanda and Malhar, and 
make them over to Sulaiman and Ahmad. If Sher Khan resisted, 
he was to be overcome forcibly and his men dispersed. A large 
force was to be left to support Sulaiman and Ahmad, lest Farid 
should be tempted to make any subsequent attempt at their ejection. 
As soon as Sher Khan heard of this he realised that for the moment 


^Taiida and Malhar are situated near Banaras. 
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he was defeated, but he was determined not to be deprived of his 
rights without a struggle. Accordingly, he hastily despatched an 
urgent message to his faithful servant Malik Sukhah, father of the 
more famous Khawas Khan, informing him of the army that was 
advancing against the par^^anas and bidding him make what resistance 
he could. He seems to have hoped that the resistance which Sukhah 
could put up might at least delay matters until he could either bring 
up more troops, or else secure help from another quarter. But he 
reckoned without the strength of Muhammad Khan, which, in view 
of the shortness of the time available for organizing the slender forces 
of the par^ana, was such as to render resistance fruitless. As Muham¬ 
mad Khan’s army approached, Sukhah gallantly marched out ot the 
city ofTanda to offer battle; but the faithful shiqdar was defeated 
and killed. Slier Khan’s forces, being completely routed, dispersed, 
and the triumph of Sulaiman was complete. 

The utter defeat of his lieutenant and the ruin of liis little army, 
disconcerted the whole of Slier Khan’s preparations for resistance, 
and for the moment he was at a loss to know what line of action he 
should pursue. Some of his adherents advised him to go to Sultan 
Muhammad, but he shrewdly judged that his former patron would 
never quarrel with the powerful Muhammad Khan over such a 
small matter. Further, even if Sultan Muhammad could be induced 
to take action, the most he would do would be to suggest a com¬ 
promise; and Sher Khan, smarting under the high-handed appeal 
to force, which had deprived him of his rights, felt that the time for 
compromise had gone by. Me desired an ally who was not only 
sufficiently powerful to humble Muhammad Khan but who would 
have no scruples in employing his strength for the purpose with 
these conditions, and that wms the newly created government of the 
Miiglials. Tradition says it was Sher Khan’s brother, Nizam, who 
first urged that recourse should be had to the powerful Sultan Junaid 
Barlas,^ high in favour with the Emperor Babur, and younger brother 
to the prime minister, tlie great Mir Khalifah; but even if the sug¬ 
gestion emanated from Sher Shah himself, it would be difficult to 
condemn him for treachery to his race. The first essential to the 
success of those schemes of national regeneration, which must 
at this time already have begun to present themselves to his mind, 
was the acquisition of a recognised position among his own people. 


Abbas says Nizam suggested this step and Sher Khan at once agreed thinking 
that it would give him an opportunity of revenging himself upon Muhammad 
Klian Sur and driving liim out of Chaundh. 
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and if tliis acquisition could only be achieved by the aid of those 
who were to be his principal antagonists, the price must be paid. 
Accordingly, Sher Khan went to Patna and there opened negoti¬ 
ations with Sultan Junaid Barlas through an intermediary. Having 
obtained a safe conduct, and permission to present himself, he waited 
upon the Mughal nobleman, and w^on his favour. Following the 
general policy of his race, which w'as to show kindness to all who 
exhibited a conciliatory temper, Junaid Barlas took Sher Khan 
under his protection, and gave him a large force to assist in the re¬ 
covery of his par^atuls. So adequate was the support thus afiorded 
that Muhammad Khan and Snlaiman, despairing of attempting resis¬ 
tance, fled to the hill district of Rohtas. Sher Khan made use of 
the Mughal soldiery so skilfully that he not only recovered Ins own 
pijriiimas and conquered those of Muhammad Khan, but also took 
possession of several which had previously belonged to the crown. 

In the hour of his triumph, Sher Khan gave evidence of Iiis re¬ 
markable political sagacity. Flc restored the confidence of his own 
people by c onciliatory messages, and as soon as the Afghans in general, 
attracted by promises o( lavish began to rally round him, 

he dismissed his Mughal allies with compliments and presents. Further 
he wrote to his former adversary, Muhammad Khan, saying in 
effect that the times were difficult for loyal Afghans, and suggesting 
that alliance and friendship would be highly profitable to both parties. 
Accordingly, Muhammad Khan came down from the mountains, 
regained possession of his par^ntuls, and remained from henceforth 
bound to Sher Khan by the closest ties of gratitude. Sher Khan, 
having made his submission to the Mughal authorities, and having 
been confirmed by them in his estates, was obliged to attend at C.ourt. 
He appears to have lived at Agra for some time, studying the military 
methods of the Mughals wdiich he admired, and their method of 
conducting business which he condemned as corrupt and inefheient. 
He served through the Chanderi campaign and cainc in contact 
wdth the Emperor.^ It was evidently while he was at this time brought 

^‘Abbas SarwanI heard from his uncle Shaikh Muhammad that Sher Khan 
was present at the siege of Chanderi. It was there that he saw with his penetrating 
eyes the defects of the military organization of the Mughals. In describing the 
siege of Chanderi, Babur makes no mention of Sher Khan. But soon afterwards 
in recording the events of February 1529 he writes that, when he was in the 
east, he heard the news that Mahmud Khan Lodi had collected 10,000 Afghans, 
that he had detached Bayazid and Biban towards Gorakhporc and that Sher 
Khan Siir, whom he had favoured the year before with the gift of several pargams 
and had left in charge of that country, had joined the Afghans. The Memoirs 
do not make it clear what favours had been shown to Sher Khan, but it is certain 
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into intimate contact with the Mughals that he deliberately formed 
the intention of expelling thciii from India, and with an impudence 
rare in him talked fairly openly about it. He saw the relative strength 
of the Afghans and Mughals and came to the conclusion that the 
latter were in no way superior to the former in single combat or in 
battle and that the Afghan empire had been ruined not because of 
lack of bravery and skill in fighting but because of disunion and 
dissensions. The Muglials lacked discipline; their kings put too 
much reliance upon their chiefs and ministers and the latter could 
invariably be seduced by gold. Their greed made it impossible for 
them to be faithful to their masters and distinguish between friend 
and foe. So fully convinced was he of the weakness of the Mughal 
position that he lelt confident of uniting the Afghans under his banner 
and of driving the Mughals out of India. Most people, even those of 
his race, tried to pass the matter off by laughing at him; but the 
Emperor, who had already been impressed by his personality, took 
a more serious view. He had told Junaid Barlas, when the latter 
introduced Sher Khan to him, that the Afghan seemed a clever man 
and his looks ‘betokened the qualities of greatness and mightiness’. 
The Emperor felt inclined to arrest him, but he was dissuaded from 
doing so by Mir Khalifah, the Wazir, who feared much turmoil 
and strife among the Afghans in the imperial camp as a result of this 


that he had put himself in touch with Babur. Again in recording the events 
of March 1529, when Babur was somewhere near Ghazipur in the east, he says: 
‘On Thursday (21st) Mahmud Khan Nuhani waited on me. On the same day 
dutiful letters came from Bihar Khan Biharl’s son Jaliil Khan, from Sher Khan 
Sur, from ‘Alaul Khan Sur and from other Afghan Amirs.’ Elliot, IV, p. 330. 
T.S.y A.U. MS., pp. 56-7. Memoirs 11 , pp. 651, 659. 

Sher Khan was appointed deputy to Jalfd Kliaii by Bihar Khan, and after 
his death, in collaboration with his wife, Dudu, he managed the affairs of Bihar 
with great success. 

^ ‘Abbiis writes that one day Sher Khan dined with the Emperor. A solid dish 
was placed before him and, being an Afghan rustic, he did not know how to 
eat of it. So he cut it into pieces with liis dagger to the amusement and surprise 
of the guests present. On seeing this Babur observed to Khalifah: ‘Keep an eye 
on Sher Khan; he is a clever man, and the marks of royalty are visible on his 
forehead.’ Abul Fazl, who is hostile to Sher Khan, puts these words into the 
mouth of Babur: ‘Sultan Barlas, the eyes of this Afghan indicate turbulence 
and strife-mongcring ; he ought to be confined.’ The author of the Makhzan 
also supports ‘Abbas. The dish is called ash mahklui in the text. Elliot. IV, 
p. 331. T.S., A.U. M.S., p. 59. 

This incident is differently related by Hasan ‘Ali Khan, the author of the 
DaulaM-Sher ShahJ who was present with Sher Khan in the imperial camp. He 
:says that, when the dinner was over and the drinking bowl began to go round. 
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It is said, indeed, that Sher Khan only escaped arrest and imprison¬ 
ment by suddenly absenting liimsclf from his on the excuse of 
urgent private business. Here, as he well knew, he was comparatively 
safe, the Mughals being far too busy to arrest on suspicion individuals 
of resources as slender as those of himself 

According to ‘Abbas, Sher Khan, on reaching his sent a 

handsome present to Sultan Junaid and apologised for his sudden 
departure from Court. He said he was compelled to come to liis 
for Muhammad Khan Sur and Sulaiman had informed Sultan 
Muhammad that he had allied with the Mughals and with their help 
had seized their par^cinds. lie made protestations of loyalty and 
promised to be a ‘grateful servant’ of the Emperor. He was evidently 
playing a double game. He wished to keep the Mughals in the dark 
about his real intentions, for soon afterwards he took counsel with 
his brother Nizam and told him that he had no faith in the Mughals. 

But the shrewdness of Babur was disconcerting; and Slier Khan 
determined to betake himself again to liis old pi'otcctor Sultan 
Muhammad, the ruler of Bihar. 

Sultan Muhammad, who had been grieved and troubled by the 
loss of a servant so capable as Sher Khan, welcomed him back warmly, 
and rcitistatcd him in his position as deputy or lieutenant lor Jalal 
Khan, the heir apparent. After some time vSultan Muhammad died 
and his son being of tender years, Sher Khan became virtual ruler 
of the kingdom, an office which he filled witli conspicuous success. 
Among the most brilliant of his achievements was the delivery 
of the country from the aggressive designs cherished by the king of 
Bengal, Nusrat Shah. That monarch had long desired to add Biliar 
to his already extensive dominions, and now that Sultan Muhammad 
was dead, and his successor a child, the opportunity for carrying 
out his scheme seemed to have arrived. Sher Khan on his part, had 
not been idle, but had contrived to cultivate the friendship of a 

Sher Khan lost self-control and leaning towards him said, Tf it pleases God, 1 
will expel the Timurids from Hindustan and re-establish the power of the 
Afghans.’ This was communicated to Babur by Nasir Quli and his brother 
who were asked to keep an eye on Sher Khan and to cast him into prison next 
morning. Luckily Husain ‘AH came to know of this and informed Sher Khan 
of what was going to happen. Both took swift horses and fled from the camp. 
Later he sent an apology to Junaid Barlas and wrote to him that his flight was 
due to the fear of the other nobles from whom he apprehended danger. Ahmad 
Yadgar calls the dish that was served kds-i-mdhtchd. As there was no spoon, 
Sher Shah took out his knife and began to cut this delicacy with it. Babur saw 
this and quietly said to Junaid: ‘This Afghan is a strange fellow! I apprehend 
mischief from him.’ Tartkh-i-Shahi, p. 180. 
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powerful Bengali nobleman, Makhduin ‘Alam, governor of Hajipur. 
In consequence, when Nusrat Shah despatched a large army under 
Qutb Klian, governor of Mungher, to invade Bihar, Makhdum 
‘Alam refused to join in the enterprise. Slier Khan, when he heard 
of the approach of the Bengal army, realised that the situation was 
serious. ‘With the army of the Mughals on one side of us, and the 
army of Bengal on the other,’ he is reported to have said to liis men, 
‘we have no rcscuircc save in our own bravery.’ His men supported 
him enthusiastically and after making all preparations for a sturdy 
resistance, he marched out to encounter the enemy, whose forces 
were far superior to his own. At the outset of the action, fortune 
favoured the Bihar troops, for an arrow, shot by Habib Khan Kakar, 
neplicw of Shah Ismail, who had joined Slier Khan on liis first journey 
to Agra, struck and slew Qutb Khan, the leader of the opposing 
army. After obstinate fighting, the Bengali troops were utterly 
defeated, and immense booty fell into the hands of Shcr Khan. This 
booty he kept for himself and for his own men, not distributing it 
even among the Lohanls, the ti ibe of Sultan Muhammad and Jalal 
Khan. The consequence was that he gained a great reputation as 
an Afghan champion, but at the same time the covert opposition of 
the Lohanis made his position very difficult. And when Nusrat 
Shah, indignant at the failure of Makhdum ‘Alam to support the 
Bihar expedition, sent a force against him. Slier Khan had to stand 
idly while his friend was killed, his hands being tied by Lohani hosti¬ 
lity. Fie did, however, contrive to send one Mian Hansu Khaii^ 
with a small force to the help of the governor of Hajipur, with the 
result that the ill-fated nobleman, in gratitude, made over to Shcr 
Khan all his property, saying, ‘if I am victorious, 1 will claim my 
property, if not, better you sliould have it than any other.’ The 
death of Makhdum ‘Alam considerably increased Sher Khan’s private 
resources.*'^ 

At this time the power which he exercised in Bihar, and parti¬ 
cularly the iiiBuence he exerted over the young Jalal Khan, excited 
much opposition among the court circle. The Lohanis, disgusted 
to find tliat Shcr Khan was employing his newly acquired land and 
property for enlisting retainers for himself instead of for purchasing 
their good offices, did their best to undermine his position with liis 
boy master. Sher Khan was not blind to their intentions, and he 
was well aware that his assassination was being planned. He took 
every precaution against exposing himself without a powerful guard; 

^ Mian Hansu, surnaiiicd Darya Klian, was married to Sher Khan’s own sister. 
T.S.f A.U. MS., p. 64. ^Ibid., p. 64. 
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and thanks to his new resources, he was soon so strong as to make an 
actual appeal to violence sheer madness on the part ot his enemies. 
But unfortunately tor himselt Jalal Khan became jealous of Slier 
Klian and wliilc professedly anxious to get him out of the way, the 
voLing ruler of Bihar, finding that Sher Khan was too prudent to be 
assassinated and too efficient to be removed conceived the mad 
idea of flying to Bengal, and enhsting the aid of Bengali troops to 
secure tlie expulsion of the too powerful regent. The Lohani nobles, 
friglitc!!'d by the disunion which prevailed in their ranks, advised him 
to take tins step and asked him to exchange the kingdom of Bihar 
for a in Bengal. This, ot course, was just what Sher Khan 
desired. He felt that tlie kingdom of Bihar had nearly fallen into 
his hands. In the face of Bengali opposition, the Afghans of Bihar 
forgot their quarrels, and gladly accepted Sher Khan as their leader. 
He collected large forces, and putting the country of Bihar at his 
back, fortified a position right in the track ot the advancing army. 
Ibrahim Khan, the Bengali general, attacked Sher Khan’s position 
for some time without making any impression, but nonetheless 
became full of rash confidence. Both sides agreed to meet in open 
battle; and Sher Khan determined to employ the old but effective 
stratagem of feigned retreat and a force in ambush. A body of veteran 
Afghan cavalry retired in pretended disorder before the Bengali 
horse, and drew them away from the infantry and guns. Sher Khan, 
with the main force of his men, fell upon the remainder of the Bengali 
army and inflicted severe losses upon it. The Bengalis had been 
broken, and they had little chance to rally successfully. At last, they 
were utterly defeated and Sher Khan remained master of the field. 
He greatly added to his treasures and seized abundant munitions 
of wxu'. He occupied himself at once with the administration of the 
country and warned the Afghans against unjust and oppressive 
conduct. He looked into the business of the parqaniis himself wmh 
meticulous care, put down tyranny wdth a high hand and won the 
loyalty and devotion of the troops by regular payment and fair 
and impartial treatment. This great success not merely ensured the 
independence of Bihar but also placed Sher Khan among die half 
dozen to receive the offer, which w^c have already noticed, of the 
hand of Lad Malikah and of the possession of the fortress of Chunar." 

^ The fort of Chuiiar is mcntioiied in the AJn-i-Akbari in Siibah Allahabad, 
it is described as a stone fort on the suniinit of a hill, scarcely equalled for its 
loftiness and strength. Chunar is now in theMirzapur district. The fort is built on 
an outlier of the Vindhyan range, a sandstone rock jutting into the Ganges and 
deflecting the river to the north. Jarrett, II, p. 159. Hunter, I. G., X, pp.333-4. 
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Unfortunately for him, just at the time when he was on the point 
of being recognized as nominal as well as actual ruler of Bihar, there 
appeared a rival with whom it was obviously impossible to cope. 
This was none other than vSultan Mahmud, the son of Sikandar Lodi, 
who, after the death ot his rival Sultan Muhammad, Sher Khan’s 
friend, was now the only official Afghan candidate for the Sultanate 
of Delhi. Sultan Mahmud, after the ruin of his hopes by the crushing 
defeat of Khanua, had taken refuge in Chittor, whither the Mughals 
had not so far felt strong enough to follow him. At length the Afghans 
of the cast invited him to come to l^atna, where they promised him 
enthusiastic support. He accepted their invitation, and soon found 
himself in a strong position. A‘zani Humayun, his father-in-law, 
‘Isa Khan, Ibrahim Khan, and, above all the two greatest fighting 
Afghans of high birth, Mian Biban Jiwani (son of Mian Atta Sahu- 
Khail, governor of Sirhind) and Mian Bayazid Farmfili, rallied round 
him. Biban and liayazid had long been a thorn in the side of the 
Mughals; and their daring raids, penetrating on occasions as far as 
Lucknow, had greatly harassed Babur. Sher Khan found that his 
schemes for seizing the leadership of his nation had suffered another 
postponement; and he had to submit to the loss of all Bihar except 
his personal possessions in Sahsaram.^ He did, however, obtain from 
Sultan Mahmud a firiium bestowing upon him the kingdom of 
Bihar as soon as Jaunpur and the districts to the west should have 
been reconquered by the Afghans. Just at this time, the Mughals 
suffered a great loss by the death of Babur, who, though his mind 
and body had alike weakened during the last eighteen months of his 
life, possessed a name worth many legions. In his place stood Huma¬ 
yun, generous, indolent, and easy-going, hampered fatally by three 
unruly brothers and a growing addiction to opium. It was probably 
Babur’s disappearance that inclined Sher Shah to make use again of 
the Mughals in order to secure his predominance over his own people. 
As he doubtless foresaw, the jealousies, which naturally sprang up 
between the more active members of Sultan Mahmud’s party, such 
as Biban and Bayazid, and himself, sc>on came to a head. He was 
accused of being in confederacy with the Mughals and when, in 
1531, the Afghan army under the two redoubtable leaders marched 
on Jaunpur, they first swooped down upon Sher Shah, and forced 


^ It is clear from ‘Abbas’s narrative that Sher Khan found it impossible to offer 
any resistance because of the undoubted superiority in numbers of his opponents* 
He presented himself before Sultan Mahmud and had to witness the appointment 
of Bih 5 r territories among the Afghan nobles. T. 5 ., A.U. MS.^ p. 91, 
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reluctant as he was, to join them.^ This led to their own des¬ 
truction. 

' It must not be supposed that Slier Khan’s opposition to the proposed 
, jfcxpcdition was due solely to his jealousy at being superseded in the 
iVleadership of the Afghans. He clearly recognised, and pointed out 
’;^o his intimates, that the project was loredoomcd to failure for the 
'Jiame reason which had all along proved the ruin of the Afghans— 

. want of unity among the leaders. He greatly disliked the idea of 
'.'frittering away national resources in such a manner and his own 
personal feelings induced him to bring about the ruin of his rivals. 
At first all went well; Jaunpur was occupied after the expulsion of the 
'Mughal garrison, and the Afghans advanced on Lucknow. Here 
they were op]iosed by the Emperor himself, and Slier Khan saw 
clearly that the enterprise was doomed. Not unnaturally he com¬ 
passed his own salvation and the ruin ol his rivals, by sending a letter 
;to Hindu Beg, declaring that he had been compelled against his 
will to accompany the expedition, but that his heart was not in it, 
and that he would hold off on the day of battle. It was an act of sheer 
treachery on the part of Slier Khan. Humayun gladly responded 
to the overture, and bade Hindu Beg write back that if Sher Khan 
carried out this line of action, it should be for his advancement. 

We have already seen how the forces came to action at Daurah 
on the bank of the Guniti, how Sher Klian drew off at the critical 
i'niomcnt, with the result that Mahmud’s army dispersed, Bayazid 
was slain, and the back of Afghan opposition was broken. Mahmud, 
himself an indolent and unambitious person, abdicated his claims 
and settled as a jn^lrdar at Patna, while of the powerful nobles who 
had placed him on the throne, all who were not slain were broken 
and discredited. 

The result of this act of treachery on the part of Sher Khan must 

exceeded his fondest expectations. He was now beyc'jnd cjuestion 
V the most prominent man of Afghan blood, and the way was open 
to him for obtaining recognition as national champion. Having 
^ made use of alliance with the Mughals, as on a previous occasion, 
to further his own ends, he had no scruple whatever in passing into 
open opposition. We have seen how, as sign and seal of his importance, 
he became the object of attack by the Emperor in person. The abor- 

f.' ^ Sher Khan’s capacity for finesse is clearly manifest in chesc transactions. He 

i feigned loyalty to Mahmud and at the same time felt reluctant to join him. At 
;|last he was pressed by A‘zain Humayun and Tsa Khan Sarwani to reinforce 
y them and to march towards Jaunpur. Though he was with the Afghan army» 
j he secretly negotiated terms with the Mughals. T.S., A. U. AfS., p. 94. 

I 8 
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tive siege of Chunar confirmed Slier Khan’s position in the eyes of 
his nation. The Emperor’s absence in Malwa and Gujarat enabled 
liim to crush his opponents, strengthen his adherents, and gather an 
immense amount of treasure. He gathered his wealth, indeed, from 
principal sources: in the first place he took large bribes from 
Sultan Bahadur to stir up opposition to the Emperor, but having 
received the money, he put it in his treasury and did nothing; in the 
second place he regularly directed plundering raids into the countries 
north of the Ganges whicli were in a state of great confusion owing 
to the intrigues of Sultan Muhammad Mirza and his son. Chadually, 
Slier Khan’s power grew; his professed policy of favouring Afghan 
blood, his care for their lives on the battlefield, liis lavish genero¬ 
sity—all combined to attract towards him the best and most vigorous 
members of his race throughout India.^ On the death of Sultan 
Bahadur, the Afghans who were in his service went over to Slier 
Khan who received thereby a great accession of strength. Little by 
little his genius and his reputation overcame the scruples of those 
who had previously been deterred by liis humble birth from serving 
him; and at length nobles like A‘zam liumayun SarwanI, Mian 
Biban Qutb Khan Mochi Khail, MakiiTif Earnuiil and A‘zam Huma- 
yun, the eldest son of Sultan ‘Alain Khan, were proud to be counted 
as his retainers. There was no longer any cjiiestion as to the identity 
of the Afghan national leader. He was entirely master of northern 
Bihar by 1536, and so secure was his position that he determined 
to acquire fresh reputation and resources by an attack upon 
the neighbouring kingdcmi of Bengal. Accordingly, in 1537, he 
first reduced Ikitna, then defeated the Bengal army at Surajpur, and 
seized the whole of southern Bihar.^ He defeated the new king of 
Bengal, Mahmud Shah by name, in several actions, shut him up in 
his capital of Gaur, and laid siege to it. Sher Khan himself was now 
called away by the revolt of some zamindars in Bihar, but the siege 
W’as ably puslied on by his son Jalal Khan, and his best general, Khawas 
Khan, the son of the faithful but ill-Eited Sukhah. Matters were in 
tills condition when at the end of 1537, Humayun, now returned 

^ The measures adopted by Sher Khan were drastic. He compelled those who 
had taken to asceticism to enlist as soldiers and put to deatli those who refused 
to do so. He threatened the Afghans with death in case they refused to enrol 
themselves in his army. T.S., A.U.MS,, p. 102. 

* Abul Fazl writes {A. N. I, p. 328) Surajgarh is in the Mungher district 
at the east end. Abul Fazl places Surajpur at the boundary of the territories 
of the ruler of Bengal. Beveridge in a footnote (p. 328) regards tliis as a slip of 
the author for Teliagarhi in the Saiithal Pargaiias. This is not correct. Jarrett, 
II, p. 116 and note. 
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from Malwa and Gujarat to Agra, determined to take action against 
him. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that it was the Emperor's 
absence m the south during five critical years that really gave Slier 
Khan liis chance. When Humayun abandoned the siege of Chunar 
and marched upon Bahadur, Sher Khan was, for all his reputa¬ 
tion, a small landholder with a strong castle. But at the end of five 
years he had become a prince in all but blood, acknowledged leader of 
the Afghan nation by his triumph over all rivalry and opposition, and 
master of resources which, if they were not equal to those of the 
Emperor, at least made doubtful the result of a struggle between 
Mughal and Afghan. The enormous wealth he had seized from 
Path Malikah, the daughter of Mian Kala Pahar Farnuili, a nephew 
(sister’s son) of Sultan Bahlol greatly enriched him and furnished him 
with the sinews of war for his ambitious enterprises.^ Finally, the 
new^ prince had embarked upon an aggressive war in Bengal, and 
was rapidly pushing it to a triumphant and glorious conclusion. 

Although, as we liave seen, the Emperor had retired from Malwa 
with the express intention of attending to affairs in the cast, yet he 
seems to have wasted nearly twelve months in Agra.**^ Me did, indeed, 
send Hindu Beg to Jaunpur to make enquiries about Sher Khan, 
but the astute Afghan sent such loyal messages and such magnificent 
presents that the Mughal nobleman was reassured. Either Hindu 
Beg was deceived by Sher Khan’s protestations of loyalty and good 
will or he deliberately avoided sending a correct report to the Court. 
At all events he did not exert himself to ascertain the true state of 

' Path Malikah was the only child of her father. She was married to Shaikh 
Mustafa, a young man of doubtful paternity. After Mustafa’s death she was 
protected by Bayazid who had fought against Babur with great pertinacity. 
But when he was slain in battle, the lady found herself in great ditficultics. The 
Raja of Patna began to oppress the Afghans and fearing his predatory raids, 
Path Malikah fell into the clutches of Sher Khan. By an artifice, which is men¬ 
tioned by ‘Abbas Sarwaiii, he brought under his control the Bibi as well as her 
accumulated hoard. When Sher Kliaii invaded Bengal he took from her 300 
mans of gold to equip his army. T.S., A.U, MS., pp. 106-7. 

The incident is related differently in the Makhzan. The princess lived upon 
the revenues of her dower and placed herself under the Mughals. At this Sher 
Khan was so oflendcd that he seized her wealth and granted iicr only a main¬ 
tenance allowance for the remainder of her life. The treasure, according to one 
estimate, consisted of six hundred mans of pure gold besides coins and other 
valuable things. 

* The Emperor wasted about twelve months at Agra and for six months he 
was held up before the fort of Chunar. Gulbadan says (p. 133) that he spent at 
Agra as much as a year. 
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affairs. Humayun despised Shcr Khan but recognized that he was 
not so harmless as he made himself out to be. Accordingly, the 
Emperor set his army in order, and prepared for action, but with his 
usual indecision, hesitated whether he should attack Bahadur or 
Shcr Khan. Finally, it was the news from Bengal which made him 
realise the seriousness of the position in the east; and from the moment 
when he determined to march into Shcr Khan’s sphere of influence, 
the struggle between the two men took on the proportions of a death 
grapple of nations. Slier Shah, when he heard that Humayun in¬ 
tended marching eastward, sent a protest. He had, he said, loyally 
observed his agreement not to raid the territories to the west of his 
own, and not to interfere with the Emperor in any way. Why then 
should the Emperor come and molest him? But the time for such 
finesse was over. Flumayun’s mind was made up that the ambitious 
Afghan’s designs in Bengal must be met and crushed. According to 
the latest intelligence, Gaur was on the point of falling, and the 
treasures it contained would constitute a most serious accession of 
strength to Shcr Khan’s already formidable resources. The situation 
was by no means hopeful. Sultan Junaid Barlas’s death had left 
the eastern provinces in a state of confusion which w'as aggravated 
by Shcr Khan’s rapid successes in Bengal. Humayun did not march 
immediately to the cast, for his heart was still set on the conquest 
of Malwa and Gujarat and his hopes were revived by the offer of 
help which came from Burhan Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar. But 
the Afghan menace was too serious to be overlooked and the Emperor 
at once despatched his officers to collect troops for the campaign. 
He entrusted the government of the chief provinces to his nobles; 
Delhi and Agra were placed in charge of Mir Fakhr ‘Ali and Mir 
Muhammad Bakhshi respectively; Kalpi was given to Yadgar 
Nasir Mirza and Qanauj with its neighbouring territor^^ to Nuruddin 
Mirza, a son-in-law of Babur’s. Flaving finished his preparations, 
the Emperor marched to the cast with his brothers ‘Askari and 
Fiindal and on his way wms joined by Muhammad Zaman Mirza 
who had been granted pardon for his disloyal behaviour in the past.^ 

^ Wlicn the imperial party drew near Chunar, it was joined by Muhammad 
Mirza. A reconciliation was brought about by the Mirza’s wife MasCimah Sultan 
Bcgam, half-sister of Humayun, at Agra and a pardon was secured. She was the 
daughter of Masumah, daughter of Sultan Ahmad, who had married her cousin 
Babur. A.N. I, p. 330. 

It was during this period of Humayun’s stay at Agra that Hindal’s marriage 
was celebrated. Gulbadan Bcgam has given an elaborate account of the feast that 
was held to celebrate the marriage. From this account we obtain a glimpse of 
the social life of Mughal princesses. H. N., pp. 118-30. 
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The first question which came up for settlement was whether 
l^he imperial army should first capture the fort of Chunar or march 
;i|straight to Bengal where the Afghans had become very powerful. 
i’Humayun chose the former course despite the advice of Klian-i- 
\\Khanrin Yusuf Khail, who suggested that the possession of the abun- 
.;dant treasures of: Bengal would place Sher Khan in a liighly advan¬ 
tageous position. But as ill luck would have it, the Emperor some¬ 
what fatuously decided first to lay siege to the fortress of Chunar 
and his decision was seconded by Rumi Khan, the artillery engineer. 

Rumi Khan tried to obtain information about the fortress through 
an Abyssinian slave Kalafat whom he caused to be brutally flogged. 

' In this distressed condition the slave went to the Afghans, com¬ 
plained of Rumi Klian's conduct and offered his services to them. 
They expressed much sympathy, dressed his wounds and allowed 
him to acquaint himself with the strong and weak points of their 
defence. Tlie stratagem succeeded well enough and Rumi Khan 
directed his operations according to the information supplied by 
die slave. The beleaguered garrison offered a gallant resistance and 
about 700 of the imperial troops were killed. Next day they surren¬ 
dered and, according to Jauhar, Rumi Khan ordered the hands of 
300 artillerymen to be cut off'—-an atrocious mode of revenge wliich 
drew a sharp rebuke from Humayun.^ The fort was entrusted 
to Rumi Khan but other officers grew jealous of him and his end 
was hastened by poison. 

For six months ITumayun was occupied in the siege of Chunar. 
Sher Khan utilised this opportunity to push on the siege of Gaur and 
bring the whole of Bengal under his sway. Gaur had already become 
a doomed city and Sher Khan had made liis grip very sure. By the 
time the Emperor advanced to the river Son, he heard that the greater 
part of Bengal as well as Bihar had accepted Sher Khan as overlord. 
The fears of the Khan-i-Khanan were amply justified. The feehng of 
the older men in the Mughal camp was that Gaur should have been 
invaded first. But Humayun had disregarded tliis advice and reaped 
the disastrous consequence . 

Sher Khan had hastily retreated to Bihar to punish some refractory 

^ According to Abul Fazl it was Mu'ayyid Beg Diildai, a confidential offi¬ 
cer, who tampered with the imperial order and added the words that they should 
be maimed. The same authority adds that such was the usurpation of authority 
which he displayed and was therefore ccnsuTed.(A.N. I, p. 332.) Jauhar attribu(;es 
the cruel deed to Rumi Khan. Nizamuddin says the gunners of the fort were 
maimed by the Emperor’s orders. Badaoni’s account is very brief and does not 
add much to our knowledge. 
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2amindars, leaving Ganr to Jalal Khan andKhawas Khan.^ The latter 
fought witli great courage and displayed amazing feats of valour. 
Sultan Mahmud came out to fight but he fled and his sons were 
taken prisoners and (Jaur with plenty of booty fell into the hands of 
Jalrd Khan. 

As a visible sign of the reality of these bad tidings, Mahmud Shah 
himself, the now exiled king of bengal, came to seek shelter with the 
Miiglials. After soliciting too late the succour of the Portuguese, he 
had fled from his dcunned capital, leaving behind him all his insignia 
of royalty, f liimayfin’s compassion was aroused bv the spectacle of 
a bnMlier-prince in distress, and he determined to do his best tor him. 
He sent his envoy to Sher Khan, asking him to give up the insignia of 
royalty and (’>ffering him in return any he might choose. Sher 
Khan seems to have contemplated accepting the proposals, tor, accord¬ 
ing to the best informed authorities, he announced that he would 
surrender Ihliar, pay an annual tribute of ten lacs, and surrender the 
insignia of royalty, on condition that he was allowed to retain Bengal 
and that the imj'tcrial army returned to Agra. Humayun considered 
this arrangement for some time, but was finally dissuaded fiann accept¬ 
ing it by the entreaties of the exiled king of Bengal.- The Afghan 
authorities, indeed, claim that he had already agreed to the conditions, 
when the distress of Mahmud Shah induced him to break his word. 
Sher Khan charged Humayun with breach of fiith and recounted 
with a keen sense of disappointment the services he had rendered to 
the latter. Ik' this as it may, the Emperor determined to advance 
against Sher Khan, despite the fict that the rains had already set in.^ 

Every moment which tlic negotiations gave him was a clear gain 
to Sher Khan and his general Khawas, and he was himself endeavour¬ 
ing to find a refuge to replace the fortress of Chunar which had 
slipped from his grasp. For some time he had been attracted by the 
great castle of Ikohtas, and had cultivated friendly relations with 
the Raja to whom it belonged. When he heard of the news of the 

^ Riyilz-its-Salildti (Eng. Trans.), p. 139. 

“Humayun was a.skcd by the Bengal envoys not to trust Slier Khan. They 
added that the Afghans were not very powerful in the country and that their 
king would help the Emperor in driving them out of Bengal. T.S., p. 120. 
A.N. I, p, 333. 

*‘Abb.as says {T(lnkh-i-Shcr Shdiu, p. 120) that the Emperor accepted these 
terms and sent a horse and a khildt to the envoy for Sher Khan. When those 
things were presented, he was much delighted and said that he w^ould adhere to 
the terms settled. The Riydz-ns-Saldtm says (p. 140) that Sultan Mahmud, 
fleeing wounded, came to the Emperor and requested him to invade Bengal. 
He was the last independent king of Bengal and died at Colgong in 1538. 
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fall of Chuiiar, he begged the Raja’s permission to convey his finiily 
into the fortress of Rohtas. At first, the Raja granted his request 
but later on seeing his comparative weakness in nuai refused to 
fulfil his promise. Shcr Khan, as usual, held out a threat to the Raja 
that he would make peace with f lumayun and then invade his terri¬ 
tories with the help of tlie Mughals. At last the Rajii was persuaded 
to consent through Churainan, a Brahman counsellor vhom Sher 
Khan had bribed.^ The end of the story may be imagined. Shcr 
Khan’s troops, when they were once inside the fcMt, drove ,w\ay 
the Rajrfs guards by force.**^ "ihe Afghan leader now prepared to 
remove his possessions to Rohtas, so that secure in the knovylcdge 
that l\is family and his treasures were safe, he could devote himself 
with a quiet mind to the task of checkmating the schemes of the 
hinpcror. 

I lumay nil’s jslan of campaign was simple, and, so far as it went, 
adequate. While a strong force marched upon the hilly district of 
Iharkhand,''^ where Shcr Khan w’as posted with his troops, Mirza 
1 lindal crossed the Cianges and advanced on IJajijnir, wdiilc the 
Emperor himscll, with tiic bulk of the troops, jmshed fmward in 
the direction of Bengal. Another party consisting (sf A 4 uyid Beg, 
son of Sultan Mahmud, Jehangir Quli son of Ibrrihim Bayazid, 
Mir Nurka, TardI Beg, Barri Barlas, Mubarak FarnullI and others 
with a contingent of 3,000 liorse Avas despatched to march fourteen 
miles in advance of the imperial army. Shcr Khan, w'ho seems to 
have been taken by surprise at the rapidity of the Em po or’s move¬ 
ments Avas very nearly captured close io Patna, as lie w^as recon¬ 
noitring with a small body of cavalry. He owed his escape to the 
gallantry of Saif Khan and a fcAV courageous men, Avho held the pass 
of Gugargaih while their chief made good his cscaju'.'^ Sher Khan, 

^According to the Tiinkli-i-‘Slier Slialii Churaman was given six mans of 
gold by Shcr Khan. 

^This is another instance of Shcr Khan’s treachery and ingratitude. He broke 
liis plighted word and disregarded his obligations towards the Rnja. The doli 
story discarded by ‘Abbas is confirmed by other Afghan iiistoriaiis. They all 
describe at length the stratagem which Shcr Khan employed to eject the guards 
and obtain mastery of the fortress. Abul Fazl supports the Afghan writers. ‘Abbas 
says he made enquiries about this from leading Afghan Aiinrs, but they con¬ 
tradicted the story. (Text, pp. 117-18). 

^Jharldiand is the name given to the jungle tract of Chota Nagpur and 
Birbhum. Jharkhand is differently written by different historians. 

* Saif KJian Acha Khail Sarwaiii was seen by Shcr Khan taking his family 
towards Rohtas. Doni writes his name as Yusuf Khan. Shcr Khan asked him to 
turn back, for the Mughals were near at hand. But he remained firm and ex¬ 
pressed his determination to hold the pass. He and his men bravely checked the 
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satisfied that Huinayfin would advance through the Telia Garlii 
pass^ between Bihar and Bengal, sent Jalal Khan, Khawas Khan and 
13,000 picked troops to hold the defile as long as possible so 
that the business at removing the treasures of Bengal to Rohtas 
might be completed without fear of interruption. He then intended 
to let Humayun force his way into Bengal, seize the passes behind 
him, occupy Bihar, and thus cut ofi all his enemy’s communications 
with his base. 

When the imperialists reached the pass, a reconnoitring party 
under Jchanglr Quli went forward to observe the enemy’s works. 
JaLil Khan, observing their lack of caution and disregarding his 
father’s instructions, suddenly sallied out upon them at the liead of 
6,000 horse and drove them back with immense slaughter. Mubarak 
Farmuli, Abul Path Langa and many others were slain in this engage¬ 
ment. A heavy downpour of rain accompanied by a storm made 
the situation extremely difficult. Bairam Khan resisted the enemy 
with great valour, but he was overpowered. All attempts to force 
the pass by direct assault failed; storms and bad weather hampered 
the operations of the imperial army; and when at lengtli conditions 
improved, it was found that the Afghans, acting on the orders of 
Slier Khan, now safe with all his treasures in Rohtas, had fallen 
back and joined their leader." Jalal Khan had also left Garlii and 
gone to Rohtas where his father was securely entrenched. Accor¬ 
dingly, Plumayun, after sending Hindal and a portion of the 
army back to Jnunpur with instructions to hold tlie line of com¬ 
munication, himself advanced and occupied Gain* without opposition, 
(June 1538).^ The city was found in a miserable condition; the streets 

Miighals at the entrance of Gagargarh. He was captured and produced before 
the Emperor who praised his gallantry and spared his life. 7 \S., pp. 126-8. 

^ ddiis is the ‘gate of Bengal’—a pass between that province and Bihar. It has 
a hill on one side and tlie Ganges on the other. It is the Tcliagarhi or Tiliagullcy 
of our maps. In Renncirs map it is Terriagully. It is distinct from the Siclygully 
(Sakrigali) pass. For a description of this pass .see Erskine’s History of India under 
Baber and Himiayun II, p. 145 and /.H.Q., 1940, pp. 105-117. The attention of 
the reader is drawn to an article on ‘Routes old and new from Lower Bengal up 
the Country,’ by C.E. A.W. Oldham in Bengal Past and Present, Vol. 28, (1924), 
pp. 21-36. 

^Jehangir’s force was overpowered by superior numbers and was compelled 
to fall back upon the imperial army at Kohlgam (Kahlgram of Jauhar, Colgona 
ot Abul Fazl, Kohlganu of Gulbadan) between Bhagalpur and the pass. 

® According to ‘Abbas, soon after the abandonment of Garlii by Jalal, the 
Emperor sent a part of his force under Mirza Hindal to Agra and himself pro¬ 
ceeded to Gaur, Abul Fazl, after describing the defeat of the Mughals, writes 
that Mirza Hindal who had been appointed to Tirhut and Purniya was at his 
own request allowed to go so that he might come with proper equipment to 
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were strewn with corpses and the inhabitants were in a state of 
wretchedness owing to the rigours of war and tlic depredations of 
the Afghans. Steps were taken immediately to afford relief to the 
population and to improve the sanitary surroundings. Then tlie 
Emperor set about the reduction of the country and partitioned it 
into jelgirs. But beyond ihis he did nothing to consolidate the con¬ 
quest he had made. Jauhar writes that he was so completely immersed 
in pleasure that he did not emerge from his private apartments for 
one month and the men ol liis army could not even see him.^ Gaur 
was renamed Janatabad. 

With almost incredible carelessness the Mnghals took no pains to 
conciliate the inliabitants or to establish the new regime upon a 
sound footing. They seem, indeed, to have been intoxicated with 
the ease with which they had brushed aside the opposition of Slier 
Khan and seized the fruit of his labours. Had llumayun been ener¬ 
getic and Hindrd loyal, all might yet have been well. But the Emperor, 
Mink for the most part in opium dreams, shut himself up and refused 
to transact business, while Hindal took the opportunity, afforded by 
his brother’s isolation, to play the king on Ins own behalf. He threw 
off'his allegiance and marched on Agra. 

Through the rains of 1538 and the cold weather of 1538-39 Htima- 
yun idled away the precious moments. On the other hand Slier 
Khan was not idle. He was employed in seizing the passes, inter¬ 
rupting all communications between Gaur and Agra, and organizing 
his resources for the final struggle. For weeks at a time no ru ws 
came from the capital to the imperialists in Bengal. Hindrd’s treacher¬ 
ous desertion of the eastern marches had placed the Emperor’s com¬ 
munications at Slier Khan’s mercy. The Afghan had seized Banaras 
and executed the imperial governor; the Muglials had been driven 
out of Bahraich by Haibat Khan Niazi, Jalal Khan jrdu and Sarmast 
Khan Sarwani, and the whole country from Kanauj to Bahraich 
and Sambhal had passed into the hands of the Afghans; Kliawas Khan 
had undertaken a punitive expedition against Maharatlia, a forest chief, 
who used to raid the country of Bihar and carry off' the baggage 
from the Afghan cainp.^ 

take his share in the Bengal campaign. It is clear from all accounts that soon after 
Hindal was at Agra where he unfurled the banner of rebellion against his brother. 
Erskinc follows Abul Fazl. T.S., p. 130. A.N. I, pp. 334 - 5 * Erskine, History of 
India under Baber and Humdyiin II, p, 149. 

^Jauhar, MS., p. 30. ‘Abbas writes that he shut himself up for three months 
and did not grant audience to anyone. T. 5 ., I.O.MS., p. 130. 

* Slier Klian not only defeated and expelled the Mughal governors but he 
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Besides tliis, Shcr Khan had closely blockaded Jaunpur, and had 
utterly defeated a body of imperial reinforcements who were tardily 
making their way eastward to Bengal. No supplies, no troops, 
and, above all no news, reached the Emperor. At length intelligence 
somehow filtered tliroiigh which filled every one with uneasiness. 
Rumours of Hindril Mirza’s disloyalty^ reached the Emperor, wlio 
promptly d. spatclicd Shaikh Bahlol," a man of great eminence for his 
learning and piety, to recall the j^'ince to a sense of duryc Then again 
silence wrapjxxl the affairs of tlie west for some weeks when suddenly, 
in Mai ch 1539, came the astounding news that Hindal had put Shaikh 
Bahlol to death on the frivolous pretext that he was in league with 
the Afghans, that Slier Khan was ma'ter oi Mungher, Banaras, 
Sambhaf and indeed, of all the country west of Bengal as far as 
Sambhal and Qaiuuij. To add insult to injury, Afghan officers had 
actually collected the revenue for both the autumn and the spring 
liarvesis in all these parts. 

also seized and collected the revenues of the territories thus vacated. This 
greatly added to his resources. 

Hhilbadaii does not say much about her brother’s treachery and desertion. 
She was full sister of I hiulfd aiul her silence can be easily understood. She only 
writes (p. I 3 .t)- ‘1 h’ (Ihiniayun) was comfortably and safely in Gaur, when 
news came that some oftlie Amirs had deserted and joined Mirza l lindal.’ 
Mind'd was only nineteen years of age ‘'t this time and may have, like many 
other Mughal princes, regarded the crown of Delhi as well within his reach. 

“Some wTite Shaikh I’fil. Gulbadan, Abul Fazl, Badaonl and ‘Abbas write 
Shaikh Balilul. Erskine writes Shaikh Bhul. The Allahabad University text 
of the 'Vilrlkh-i-Shcr Slulln (p. 130.) has Balilul. 

The Shaikh was the elder brother of Muliammad Ghaus and claimed descent 
from Shaikh Earlduddln Attar. Mirza Haider speaks of Shaikh Pul as a man 
who had a great passion for the occult sciences, for magic and conjuration. EIc 
is said to have taught tlie Emperor that incantations and sorcery were the surest 
means for the attainment of an object. T.R., p. 398. Beal, Biographical Dic¬ 
tionary, p. 263. 



Chapter VI 

THE BATTLE Of CHAUS A (1539) 

Humayun, roused to action at last, dctcriiiincd at any cost to return 
to his own dominions. Needless to say, Slier Klian was entirely 
prejiarcd for him, and wdth the exception of Khaw as Khan, wdio 
waas watching the troublesome freebooter nainetl Maharatha 
Cheeroo,^ the whole available force of the Afghans was collected 
at Rohtas, ready to strike. For the first rime since the days of Sultan 
Bahlol Lodi, the nation looked to one man as a leader. Sher Khaifs 
appeal to the Afghan chiefs met A\ith an enthusiastic response. A'zam 
I lumayrni publicly declared that tlie Afghans would drive the 
Miighals out of India if they acted under the leadership of one man 
and impressed upon them the need for united action. There wms 
no longer any question of divided purpose; members of the old 
noble families as wx*li as the iKwvest recruits from tlie hilly homes of 
Roll, united to serve and obey a single master-mind, 'fhe wdiole 
people were filled with confidence in their leader and in themselves, 
and they burned to measure sw'ords against the Mughals from 
w horn, in their former disunited state, they had suHered defeat so often. 
vSher Khan, delighted at the temper of his men) marched down from 
the Rolitiis country, and placed himself across the path w hich f kima- 
yun must follow in attempting to reach liis owai country. 

Very different w^as the spirit wBich infected the army of the Em¬ 
peror. Sapped and enervated by their residence in the relaxed climate 
of Ik'iigal, disgusted with tlicir continued inaction, and out of patience 
wdth their unpractical, indolent master, their one idea wais to reach 
in safety their own homes. It was found extremely difficult to get 
anyone to accept the governorship of Bengal. It was offered to 
Zahid Beg, but he sarcastically enquired if the Emperor could not 
find some place more pleasant than Bengal in which to do aw-^ay with 
him.^ At last it was determined to leave the gallant but headstrong 
Jehangir Quli Beg, with 5,000 horse, to hold as much of the country 
as he could. 

^Thc Chceroos arc an aboriginal people who were dominant in the country 
now'^ comprised in the Shah abaci district before its occupati. >11 by the Aryans. Mah¬ 
aratha seems to have been a man of considerable power who harried the cesun- 
try and robbed the inhabitants of their goods. {Shahabad District Gazetteer, pp. 
11-20.) The Cheeruhs or Chccrolis arc mentioned by Abul bazl as the principal 
zaniindars in Ramgarh, Chai Champa and Pimdag in Patamau. 

^Jauhar, 1 . 0 . AIS., p. 31. Abul Fazl says Zahid ‘took up the presumptuous 
ways’ of an old servant, absconded and joined Mirza Mind Til. (A.N. I, p. 341.) 
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From the very first, the Emperor’s retreat was clogged by misfor¬ 
tune. He had sent Dilawar Khan Lodi, the Klian-i-Khanan, to 
Miinghcr to hold it against the Afghans but he was overpowered and 
very nearly captured by Sher Khan’s intrepid general Kliawas Khan. 
The gates of the town were stormed and it passed easily into the 
enemy’s hands. Humayun found himself in a dangerous predicament. 
The monsoon set in early, so that torrential rains and deep mud made 
the progress of the army very slow. The pass of Telia Garhi was 
again strongly held; Humayun was compelled to offer ‘Askari Mirza, 
who led the van, any boon to induce him to force it. ‘Askari took 
counsel with his officers and they were amazed to learn that he wanted 
money, some valuable articles of Bengal, some elephants and a few 
eunuchs. Erskine rightly observes that such a demand was a melan¬ 
choly symptom of tlic degradation of the court and times of 
'Humayun.^ Dissatisfied at this exhibition of sordid selfishness, the 
chiefs told ‘Askari of the danger that threatened them all, and advised 
action to be taken betimes to combat it. They suggested three demands 
—increase of the army, increase of allowance and a large sum of ready 
money. Humayun readily agreed to these terms.^When at length 
the Mirza fought his way, though at a heavy cost, and occupied 
Kohlgam (Colgong), he sent back the ill news that Slier Khan with a 
large force was advancing from Rohtas, and had assumed the title 
of Sliali. 

Sher Khan on hearing of Humayuii’s return from Bengal returned 
to Rohtas. The tactics he wished to follow were these: if the Emperor 
marched against him he would not risk an engagement; he would 
turn southwards to Jharkhand and from there jirocced to Bengal. If 
the imperialists marched towards Agra, he would press from behind, 
cut off the supplies, and if possible make a surprise attack at night. 
As the imperial army pushed further, the Afghans obtained more 
evidence of the inefficiency and weakness of the Mughals and as Abul 
Fazl says, ‘they vv^axed audacious.’^ He had made up his mind to 

Hiiinayun was deeply oifended at his behaviour and resolved to put him to death. 
Zahid was married to the sister of Bega Begani, one of Humayun’s wives. 
She interceded with Huin.iyun to obtain forgiveness for him but in vain. Des¬ 
pairing ot pardon Zahid fled to the Upper Provinces along with two other 
officers, Haji Muhammad Kuka and Zindar Beg. He was put to dcatli by Mirza 
Kamriin at Ghazni in 1547. 

^Erskine, History of India under Baber and Humayun ll, p.164. Jauhar, 1 . 0 .MS,, 
PP- 32-33- Wlien ‘Askari was asked to express his wishes, he replied, ‘I want 
money, some of the valuable manufactures of Bengal, some fair maidens axid 
a eunuch.' Another text adds ‘some young elephants’ also. 

* Jauhar, EG. MS., p. 33- ^A.N. I, p. 341. 
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deal with the imperialists with liis usual coolness and skill. 

Humayun advanced slowly and steadily up the left bank of the 
Ganges, until he came opposite to Munghcr^ and here he found 
‘Askari and the advance guard waiting for him. At this point, on 
hearing of the approach of Slier Khan from Muhammad Zaman 
Mirza, he held a council of war and asked his chiefs whether it was 
advisable to cross the Ganges. They advised that the army should 
remain on the same bank and, following the same route by which it 
had come, proceed to Jaunpnr from where, after recruiting its strength, 
it might advance towards the enemy.^ But Mifayyid Beg in whom 
the Emperor confided too much at this time offered the iinprudent 
suggestion that the army should cross to the right bank lest Slier Shah 
should boast of having turned the Emperor from the ordinary road.^ 
This advice was unfortunately accepted. The Emperor advanced from 
Patna to Monia at the confluence of the Son and the Ganges. Jauhar 
wdu) is an eye-witness of these events writes that Sher Khan put 
himself in the rear of the Muglials, hovered on their flanks and kept 
them constantly engaged in skirmishes.'^ The Afghans seized the 
boats and the pieces of ordnance which w'cre used at Chunar. 
Humayun was much perplexed but what could he do in these cir¬ 
cumstances? He pushed on and on the fourth day reached Chausa.^ 


^ Mungher is 100 miles south-east of Patna in Bihar. 

* Jauhar, LO.MS., p. 33. Abul Fazl writes that it was represented to the 
Emperor that the army had travelled a long distance and was without equipment 
and it was therefore unwise to march against the foe and ‘to hasten to the field 
of battle’ but these views were not accepted. The Emperor crossed the Ganges 
and marched against the enemy. A.N. I, p. 342. 

^Thc LO.MS. of Jauhar’s Tazkirdt says that Pahalwan Beg and Muhammed 
Qurr ‘All urged the contrary but in vain. (Also A.N. I, p. 342.) Jauhar writes: 
‘When fate descends, the eyes of prudence become blind.’ Gulbadan supports 
Jauhar: ‘He was coming by that side of the Ganges (i.e., the left bank) opposite 
Mungher, when his Amirs represented, “You arc a great king. Return by the 
way you came lest Sher Klian should say; ‘Forsaking his road of advance, he 
took another of retreat.” The Emperor returned to Mungher, and brought 
many of his people and his family by boat up the river as far as Hajipur-Patna.’ 
(H.N., p. 135.) Mrs, A. S. Beveridge in her note 3 {H.N., p. 135) writes that 
Mu‘ayyid Beg Duldai Barlas urged this foolish point of honour which led to 
the disaster at Chausa. He was a cruel and ignorant man but a favourite of 
Humayun. The Emperor’s followers rejoiced when he died. 

*/.O.M 5 .,p. 34 . 

*J auhar describes the stages in the Emperor’s march :— 

1. First day—An order was given that the soldiers should keep themselves 

well equipped with arms and get ready for the march. 

2. Second day—It was suggested that the two armies should meet each 

other and fight with arrows and guns. 
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It was here that Slier Klian appeared in great force to try conclusions 
with the Mughals. 

The Aighan leader had pitched his camp directly in the Emperor’s 
path at a village called BiliiyrT to the cast of Chaiisa at Buxar. Both 
armies were on the same side of the river Ganges, but between them 
flowed a small stream called the Karamnasa, of which the banks 
were so steep that i' could not be crossed except at the usual ford.“ 
According to Shcr Shah’s usual Jaabit his camp was afterwards strongly 
entrenched and secured by formidable earthworks. But as he had 
reached the spot almost simultaneously with the imperial army, his 
preparations for the battle were not complete when Mumayun 
arrived. Qasiju Husain Sultan suggested immediate attack while 
the Afghans were still tired from a long march, having traversed 
about thirty-six miles that day*"^ but Mifayyid Beg expressed the 
opinitni that the attack should be deferred till the next day and, as 
misfortune would have it, his advice was again accepted by the 

3, Third day—The news was brought that the boat which carried the gun 

called Koiikushrm which had disniaiitlcd a bastion of the fort of Chunar 
was seized by the Afghans. 

4. Fourth day—d"he iiinperor ordered that tlic troops should be ready. 

In a siiort time they were on the road to Chausa. Tlicy had not yet 
encamped wiien a cloud of dust was seen rising towards the cast. It 
was Sher Khan’s army coming to fight with the Mughals. Tazkirat, 
/.O.AIS., A.U. Transcript, p. 34. 

Chausa is a village in Buxar sub-division (Bihar) situated on the Eastern 
Railway close to the cast bank of the Karamnasa river, four miles west of Buxar 
town. 

^ Bihiya is said in tlie Akbariuvnah (I p. 342) to be in the dependency of Bhoj- 
pur which is in the Sliahabad district, Biliiya is now situated on the Eastern 
Railway, 382 miles from Calcutta in the Shahribad district. It is wrongly called 
Shuya in the Makhznn. Porn, History of the Afylians, p. 118. (English translation 
of Makhzan). Bilhya is mentioned in the Bahnriuvnali. On pages 662-67, we 
have the following entry: Tn April 1529 Babur rode to visit Bhojpur and 
Bihiya, thence went to the camp.’ 

“‘Abb.is writes: ‘Shcr Khan then marching on and selecting an advantageous 
place, a l.irge village with a stream of water running between himself and the 
Emperor, entrenclied himself there. The breadth of the stream was 25 yards.’ 
{T.S., p. 134.) Abul Fazl is more explicit: ‘Thus was it that contrary to the ad¬ 
vice of ministers, the army marched against the Afghans, and came fice to face with 
Slier Khan at the village of Bihiya (Fathpur-Bihiya) wdiich is a dependency of 
Bhojpur.. There a black river called the Karamnasa (Kanbas in the text) flowed 
between the two armies.’ (A.N. I, p. 342.) The Makhzan is in agreement with 
‘Abb.is on this point: ‘Both armies encamped on one bank of the Ganges 
beside which a stream ran, that it could not be crossed without a forry; and the 
bed of it was so filled with mud and clay, that the men as well as the horses and 
camels stuck in it. Here the guards of both armies encamped.’ 

^Jauhar, 1 . 0 .MS., p. 34. 
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Emperor to the great chagrin of his more prudent counsellors. 
Idad the Emperor followed the sound advice tendered by the latter, 
the history of India might have been different. It was decided to 
cross the Karaninasa; a bridge was built over it and the army en¬ 
camped on the other side without lighting. While Sher Shah strength¬ 
ened his fortifications on every side, Humayun wasted his time in 
sending express after express to Agra lor reinforcements and supplies. 
Idiis was in April 1539. U be Mughal army was in a wretched plight, 
having been greatly weakened by long marches and disease. Men 
and beasts both were exhausted and their sufferings were unbearable. 
Many horses had died and the troopers were seen trudging their 
weary way on foot to an uncertain destination.^ There was no 
prospect of a speedy termination of this misery, for the|‘nemy with 
whom they had to deal was as vigilant and brave as he was unscrupu¬ 
lous. It was impossible to move forward or to change position 
without courting disaster, 

It must have been, while the Emperor was at Chausa, that he first 
heard full particulars of w'hat had been happening at Agra during 
liis long absence. Ilindal, young and irresponsible, had slighted his 
important duty of safeguarding communications, and had marched 
to Agra, where he occupied the imperial palace and issued finnans 
as though he were padsliah himself. Me remained f>r some time 
in this condition of s choo l-boy truancy, but was temporarily recalled 
t(’> his senses by the advance of Sher Khan on Jaunpur. Mir Fakhr 
‘All, the governor of Delhi, remonstrated with him severely, pointed 
out the danger in which he was involving his vshole family and 
persuaded liim to send troops to Jaunpur. Wliile Mindal was hesi¬ 
tating, a body of discontented nobles, who slipped away from Bengal, 
presented themselves, and informed liim that they were now com¬ 
mitted to hostilities with the Emperor.^ If Hindal would assume the 

^ Mirza Haider writes : ‘The Emperor had lost all his horses in Bengal, and 
the strength of his army was wasted; the rainy season too had come on.’ {T.R.y 
p. 470-) Again the same authority writes that Humayhn’s situation was des¬ 
perate. He came from Bengal to Jusa (Chausa) and Paik and sent repeated 
messages to the brothers to come. Kamran set out towards the cast, but he 
was dissuaded by his otficers from risking his troops. In some histories the scene 
of battle is said to have been at Chapa Ghat on the Ganges—a place not far 
from Chausa. Paik or Baik of Haider Mirza is not mentioned by any Indian 
writer and cannot be identified. Ibid.y p. 470. 

* Among these malcontents were Khiisrau Beg Kokultash, Haji Muhammad 
(son of) Baba Qushqa Zalaid Beg, Mirza Nazar who had fled from Bengal 
and come to Nuruddin Muhammad wdio had been left in charge of Qanauj. 
They had opened correspondence with Mirza Hindal who had replied through 
bis confidential adviser Muhammad Ghazi Tughbai. He informed Yadgar 
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imperial dignity, they said, they would support him. Otherwise 
they would set up Kamran. Accordingly, flindal agreed to revolt. 
But at this moment came the venerable Shaikh Bahlol, (or Shaikh 
Pill) with message and advice from Humayun. Again the changeable 
Hindal wavered; he requisitioned stores and equipment, and seemed 
upon the point of marching against the besiegers of Jaunpur. But 
before anything could be done, another disloyal nobleman, the 
governor of Qanauj, arrived. He persuaded Hindal to have Shaikh 
Bahlol arrested and executed on the absurd charge of treasonable 
correspondence witli the Afghans.^ Having burned his boats by 
the murder of a man of such sanctity, Hindal marched on Delhi. 
Meanwhile the loyal Fakhr ‘AlL who, together with Yadgar Nasir 
Mirza, had been waiting at Kalpi to join in his march to relieve 
Jaunpur, grew suspicious, and on learning what liis real intentions 
were succeeded by a great effort in throwing himself into Delhi 
and in shutting tlie door upon him. After a further period of hesi¬ 
tation, Hinclrd decided to besiege the town. The loyal nobles within 
it sent messages to Mirza Kamran, who now enjoyed a very high 
reputation owing to liis successful administration of his extensive 
possessions. Already, on hearing of the disorders of Hindustan 

Nasir Mirza and Mir Faklir also of these developments. {A. N. I, pp. 336-37.) 
Giilbadan says that these discontented noblemen took advantage of the Em¬ 
peror’s absence in Gaur and instigated Hindal who was a youth of 19 to revolt 
against him. H.N., p. 134. 

^ Gulbadan positively states (H.iV., pp. 134-5) t^bat Shaikh Bahlol concealed 
armour and horses, accoutrements and military stores in an underground place 
and would have loaded tliem on carts and sent them to .Slier Khan and the 
Mirzas. Mirza Hindfil did not believe it and sent Mirza Nuruddin Muhammad 
to enquire into the matter. He found the armour and accoutrements and had 
the Shaikh killed. Abul Fazl speaks of a conspiracy among the officers who 
desired that the Shaikh should be publicly put to death. He writes that, accord¬ 
ing to the suggestion of Mirza Nuruddin Muhammad, the unbecoming pro¬ 
posal was ratified and by Hindal’s orders the Shaikh was beheaded. Badaoni 
says the Mirza at the instigation of some muftis put to death Shaikh Bahlol, the 
elder brother of Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus of Gwalior, who was one of the 
chief sorcerers of the time and enjoyed the confidence of Humayun. Erskine 
also thinks that tlic Shaikh was killed on a ‘shallow’ pretext. From Abul FazFs 
narrative it appears that the Shaikh ‘confounded’ the schemes of the Amirs 
and they conspired to get rid of him. Nuruddin Muhammad seized the Shaikh 
in his house by Hindiirs orders and taking him across the river ordered him ta 
be beheaded. The author of the Tabqdt clearly says that the Shaikh was executed 
on the pretext of being in league with the Afghans, but in reality his death 
was brought about by the Amirs who wanted to widen the breach between 
Mirza Hindal and the Emperor. All authorities agree in saying that the sus¬ 
picion to which Gulbadan alludes was ill-founded. The death of the Shaikh was 
due to the instigation of nobles who egged on the young prince to commit 
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he had set out with 10,000 men, and tlie messenger for Dellii met 
him on the road. Gulbadan says Kamran thought of sovereignty ajid 
with 12,000 fully equipped horsemen, he proceeded to Delhi.^ As 
he advanced, HindrJ retired, first to Agra and then to liis own 
of Alwar. He was soon afterwards induced by his mother to oher 
his submission to Kamran and return to Agra.^ It soon became 
evident, however, that Kamran had no idea of doing anything ex¬ 
cept playing for his own hand. At first, he professed loyalty, arranged 
a reconciliation with Hindal and advanced slowly against Sher Shall. 
Message after message from liumayun urged the brotlicrs to prompt 
action, but Kamran’s advisers persuaded him that he would be foolish 
to risk liis owai troops in his brotlier’s service. Kamran was blinded 
by his own ambition and he was persuaded by the fugitive Amirs 
to believe tliat the time for rendering aid to the Emperor was past 
and that he should presei*ve his resources for a future campaign in 
his owTi interest. They argued that if the Emperor defeated Slier 
KJian, tliey would be j'lreparcd to meet him on the field of battle; 
on tlie other hand if he was worsted, they would be in a position 
to dictate their own terms to the Afghan wno would scarcely venture 
to think slightingly of them because of tlieir military equipment. 
Accordingly, Kamran and Hindal left Humayun to liis fate. 

From April to June Humayun and Slier Shall confronted each 
other.^ The Emperor could neither force an action upon the 
Afghans who well knew that his situation was becoming daily more 
desperate, nor could he cross the river in the face of the enemy. On 

treason agamst his brother and Emperor. A.N. I, p. 338. Al-Baddoni I, p. 459. 
Erskine, JIt.<tory of India undvr Baber and Humayun II, p. 163. T.R., p. 470. 

^ ILN., p. 137. 

* Hindars mother Dildar Agachah Begam was deeply grieved over her 
son’s conduct. When she heard that Hindal had the Kliutbah read in his name, 
she put on a black dress as if she were in mouriung. The Mirza enquired why 
she had put on such a dress and the lady replied as Abiil Fazl says ‘out of her 
torcsight’: ‘Why do you regard me? I am wearing mourning for you; you are 
young (he was only 19) and have from the instigation of irrcflecting sedition- 
mongers lost the true way; you have girded your loins for your own destruc¬ 
tion.’ A.N. I, p. 339. 

®Jauhar says the two armies faced each other for nearly two months. Haider 
Mirza, Nizamuddm, Badaoni and Firishtah write thren; months, i.e., from 
April till 26 June 1539. The chronology of Muslim chrouiclers is higlily 
defective, but a close examination of Humayun’s movements and the meagre 
dates supplied by our autlioritics lead to the conclusion that the period was 
certainly more than two months. Erskine, following Jauliar, writes nearly two 
months. Jauhar, /.O.Af 5 ., p. 34. T.R., p. 470. Tabqat, Bibliotheca Indica, p. 43. 
Firishtah, Lucknow Ed., pp. 217-8. Al-Baddom I, p. 459. A.N. I, pp. 335, 341, 
note I. 
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the Other hand, in the perpetual skirmishes which took place, the 
Mughal troops displayed their valour to considerable advantage. 
The result was that to neither leader was the idea of an agreement 
repugnant, although the Afghan troops themselves seem to have 
been anxious to fight. Botli camps were actively negotiating for a 
settlement. Shaikh ‘Aziz was sent by Hiimayun to ascertain the 
wishes of the Afghan leader who was directing, with his sleeves 
rolled up in the heat of June, the construction of forts and entrench¬ 
ments.^ The preliminary terms oi peace were quickly arranged, 
and a treaty was drawn up by which Sher Shall was to possess all 
Bengal, as well as his old ja^^ir in Bihar, was to recognize Humayun 
as Lord Paramount, and was to read the Khtubah and strike coins 
in his name. On the other hand Humayun was to confirm Sher 
Shah in these possessions, and was to give up to him die fortress of 
CliLinar. In order to safeguard the imperial prestige, it was arranged 
that Sher Shall should at once retreat two or three days’ march, 
and that Humayun should make a show of pursuing him. These 
terms were principally die work of a certain Sliaik Khalil,*^ who 
acted as intermediary. Authorities differ as to whether he was an 
envoy of the Emperor or of Slier Shall but are agreed that he used 
the knowledge he acquired in the course of passing from one camp 


^ Al-Badaotit I, pp. 459-60. Sher Shah is reported to have sent the following 
message to Humayun through the Shaikh: ‘You yourself desire war, but your 
army docs not; I on the other hand do not desire war, but my army docs; for the 
rest the decision is the King’s.’ 

* From ‘Abbas’s account it appears that Shaikh Khalil was sent by the Emperor 
to Sher Khan on a diplomatic mission. Jauhar says that Sliaikli Khalil, who was 
descended from the holiest of saints, Farid Shakarganj of Pakpatan, was sent by 
the Emperor to Sher Khan to negotiate the terms of the treaty. Badaoni says 
that the Shaikh was sent by Sher Khan who acknowledged him as his spiritual 
guide. Abul Fazl only says, ‘Sher Khan, out of craft, sometimes sent influential 
persons to tlic subUmc court to knock at the door of peace, and sometimes 
cherished wicked thoughts of war.’ Firishtah writes that Khalil was sent by 
Sher Shah with a deceitful intention. Erskine writes that Humayun was com¬ 
pelled by necessity to send one Mulla Muliamrnad Barghiz (or Parghari) to 
treat with Sher Khan. He was probably the same man whom Badaoni calls 
Mulla Muhammad ‘Aziz. He asked him to tell the Emperor that he was anxious 
to avoid war, but his troops were not. Then he gave instructions to Shaikh Khalil 
whom he called liis Murshid and sent luni to Humayun to negotiate the terms 
of peace. A certain Mulla Muhammad Parghari is mentioned by Mirza Haider 
and is described as an unprincipled man who tried to gain his evil ends by all 
kinds of means. According to die Makhzan^ Shaikh Klialil was an envoy of the 
Emperor. Jauhar, LO.MS., p. 33. A.N, I, p. 343. T.R., pp. 398-9. AUBaddonl 
I, p. 460. Dorn, History of the Afghans^ pp. 118-9. Firishtah, Lucknow Ed.^ pp. 
217-8. Erskine, History of India under Baber and Humayun II, pp. 168-9. 
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to the other, to persuade the Afghan that it was to his interest to 
fight. Sher Khan treated the Shaikh with great courtesy and dwelt 
upon the devotion of tlie Afghans to his ancestor, die holy sage of 
Pakpatan and begged him to give the right advice in such a crisis. 
Deeply touched by his lavish hospitality and rich presents, the Shaikh 
told him that it was a most propitious moment to begin the fight, 
for die imperial army was devoid of horses; die majority of the 
Amirs had been expelled from their fiefs and the Emperor's brothers 
were disloyal and meditated treason. He went on to add that the 
Emperor would soon afterwards disregard the treaty and go back 
upon liis plighted word. Whether the agreement between the leaders 
had been formally ratified is uncertain; it is clear that Humayun ima¬ 
gined that diere would be no fighting.^ Both camps prepared to break 
up, and Sher Khan sent off his best troops two or three days' march 
along the road to Bihar. Suddenly, however, he recalled them, 
and at daybreak on June 26 he attacked the imperial camp on every 
side.^ The Afghan force was divided into three sections—one was 
led by Sher Khan himself, the other by his son Jalal Khan and the 
third by his trusty general Khawas Khan. Shaikh Klialil sent word 
to the Emperor from Sher Khan's camp asking him to be on his 
guard against a surprise attack, but no heed was paid to his warning. 
The Mughal army was carelessly scattered about the camp and the 
soldiers were arranging to return to Agra, The Emperor himself 
had no knowledge of the designs of the Afghans and Muhammad 
Zaman Mirza was utterly negligent in keeping watch. Taken utterly 
by surprise, charged on flank and rear, and cut off from their natural 
line of retreat by the seizure of the boats on tlie river bank, the Mughal 
army became involved in utter ruin. Humayun, fighting gallantly, 
was wounded in the arm, swept from the field, and half-drowned 
as he attempted to swim his horse across the Ganges. He owed his 
life to a water-carrier, who helped him to support himself upon an 

^ Badaoiii says that the agreement was ratified by an oath on the Holy Book 
and that Sher Khan had already decided to act treacherously. This is in agree¬ 
ment with ‘Abbas. Jauhar says the treaty was concluded and the Emperor 
was obliged to comply with his demands. Stewart’s MS, probably had ‘insolent 
demands’. Two things arc quite clear—one, that Sher Khan resolved to break 
the treaty and in the long speech, which ‘Abbas puts into his mouth, are given 
seriatim the reasons which led him to do so; the other, that tnc Emperor was taken 
unawares by the sudden advance of the Afghan army. AUBadaonl I, p. 461. 
T.S., p. 138. Jauhar, LO.MS,, p. 35. 

* The rout of Cliausa took place on Thursday, June 26, 1539 (9th Safar, 
A. H. 946). At this event Sher Khan expressed his joy by writing a verse which 
is reproduced in Badaoni’s history, I, p. 461. 
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inflated masak.^ Meanwhile tlie slender bridge had been broken 
down by the press of fugitives, and the Afghans were patrolling 
the river with spears and matchlocks, slaying the fugitives without 
mercy. Many officers of distinction and nearly seven or eight thou¬ 
sand^ of the best Turk! troops perished; Muhammad Zaman Mirza, 
Maulana Muhammad Parghari, Manlana Qasim ‘Ali Sadr along 
with many others were drowned in the stream. The imperial harem 
suffered a grievous loss and Gulbadan Bcgam mentions the names of 
several ladies of note of whom no trace could be found in spite of 
a diligent search.^ They were cither killed or drowned in the river. 
Humayun’s queen HajI Bcgam^ fell into the hands of the enemy 
but she was honourably treated by the Afghan victors. An order 
was issued tliat no Mughal woman should be made a captive or 
enslaved and that the families of officers left behind should be con¬ 
ducted safely to the camp of the Empress. After some time the noble 
lady was conveyed to the fortress of Rohtas and thence to Agra, 
escorted by Husam Khan Nirak. The Mughal loss in war material 
was equally heavy; the whole camp equipment, stores, baggage and 
artillery, fell into tlie hands of Sher Khan. Rarely in the whole course 
of history has perfidy been so completely successful.^ 

^ The name of this water-carrier is given byjauhar as Nizam. Gulbadan says 
his name was Nizam or Sambal. According to Jauhar, the Emperor on reach¬ 
ing the bank of the river said to him: ‘1 will make your name as famous as 
that of Nizamuddin Auliya, and you shall sit on my throne.’ Gulbadan corro¬ 
borates Jauhar and says (p. 140) that for as much as tw'o days the Emperor gave 
power to that menial. Abul Fazl also calls the water-carrier Nizam and says 
the King promised to give him royalty for half a day. {A.N. I, p. 344). 
According to Jauhar the King allowed him to sit on the throne for two hours. 

* Firisiitah, Lucknow Ed., p. 218. 

* Among those who disappeared at Chausa were, Ayasha Sultan Begam, 
daughter of Sultan Husain Mirza, Bachaka, a Khalifah of Babur’s, Begajan 
Kuka, Aquqa Bcgam, Chand Bib I, who was seven months with child and 
Shad Bibi, the last three of whom belonged to Humayun’s harem. The first 
was the wife of Qasim Husain Sultan Uzbeg; the second belonged to Babur’s 
household and had escaped with him from Samarqand in 1501. The term 
Khalifah, applied to a woman, would mean a woman servant of a higher 
status. The third was Bcga Begam’s daughter who may have been about eight 
years only. Gulbadan, pp. ijt)-?. Mrs. Beveridge’s note 2, p. 136. 

* Haji Begam is the same as Bega Begam. She was a daughter of Yadgar 
Beg who was a brother ot Sultan ‘Ali Mirza, father of Kamran’s wife, Gul- 
rukh. Gulbadan calls her Bcga Begam. It cannot be said how long after the 
battle of Chausa she was restored to Humayun. Another view is that she was 
sent direct to Agra. She was more than seventy years of age when she died in 
1581 shortly before Gulbadan’s return from Mecca. 

* Abul Fazl calls the battle an ‘affair of deceit’. {A.N. I, p. 345.) Gulbadan’s 
narrative creates the same impression. She writes: ‘Then—such was God’s 
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The defeat of Chausa was due to causes wliich can be analysed 
with precision. That treachery played a great part in deciding the 
issue of the battle cannot be denied. Even Afghan historians admit 
that Sher Khan had acted in violation of his plighted faith and attacked 
the Mughals when they were least prepared for action. So great 
wiis the confusion caused in the army by Khawas Khan’s sudden 
appearance that the Emperor, w'ho was having his ablutions, had 
scarcely time to remove his harem to a place of safety. The officer 
who was guilty of culpable negligence on that fateful night was 
Muhammad Zaman Mirza, who did not keep watch as directed and 
went away to sleep, leaving the camp in an unguarded condition. 
The imperial troops were not well organised. The malarious climate 
of Bengal had sapped their strength and they did not feel the same 
enthusiasm for fighting as their opponents. Their arrogance too 
did them serious harm. They held the Afghans in contempt and 
underestimated the sttength of Slier Khan’s army. The Emperor, 
though a valkuu soldier, was outgeneralled by his antagonist. The 
latter’s superior tactics, his organisation of the army, his correct 
estimate of Mughal strength, liis ability to command the resources 
of the country and, above all, his confidence in his cause secured an 
easy victory for him. The Afghan liistorian’s remark that he knew 
well the devices and stratagems of war and that he could adapt himself 
to a crisis without difficulty is not wholly without justification. But 
to these causes of victory we must also add liis utter lack of scruple. 
He felt no qualms of conscience at breaking his word and sanctioning 
arrangements which were contrary to his declared intentions. Mat¬ 
ched against a foe of this kind, Humayun, who was used to act even 
in critical situations with fairness and generosity, was thrown off 
his guard and easily overpowered. 

The Emperor with great difficulty effected his escape from the 
field of battle. He was pursued by Farid Khan Gur’s party, des¬ 
patched by Sher Khan, while his onward march was impeded by 
Shah Muhammad Afghan who confronted him in the front. But 
in this unfortunate plight valuable help was given by Raja Bir Bhan 
of Arail,^ who scattered the Afghans and cleared the road. Thus 


will—they had halted without precaution, when Sher Khan came and fell upon 
them. The army was defeated, and many kinsmen and followers remained 
in captivity.’ Jauhar says the same thing. Humayun regarded the affair of 
Chausa as a treacherous action and clearly says that Sher Khan, after concluding 
peace, acted treacherously and attacked him at night. I.O. MS.y p. 38. 

^ Arail is in tahsil Karchana in the Allahabad district. It is situated opposite 
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freed from danger, the imperialists proceeded further and reached 
Kara where they found plenty of com and grass for their horses. 
The Emperor intended to proceed along the bank of the Ganges, 
but, when he learnt that the Afghans had posted themselves at Qanauj 
to impede his progress, he turned his course and crossing the Jumna, 
passed on to Kalpi. Disloyalty was the bane of Mughal officers 
and as if desertions were not enough to trouble the Emperor, 
the governor Qasim Khan Qiirchi beliaved in a disgraceful manner 
in withholding the bulk of the previous presents which he had col¬ 
lected for him. Visibly annoyed at this ingratitude, Humayun accepted 
only an embroidered saddle which he afterwards presented to Mirza 
Kamran. Alarmed by Shcr Khan’s advance towards the west, the 
Emperor left Kalpi and proceeded posthaste to Agra where the 
brothers met in conclave to decide the future phm of action. 

The results of the battle of Chausa were decisive. Sher Khan and 
the Afghans were now supreme in Bihar and Bengal. Soon 
afterwards, widi the advice of chiefs like ‘Isa Khan, Yusuf Klialil, 
A‘zam Humayun Sarwani, Mian Babin Lodi and others, Sher Khan, 
who lud already enjoyed the title of Hazrat ‘Ali, assumed the honours 
of royalty and in an auspicious hour, fixed by astrologers, he seated 
himself upon the throne under the title of Sher Sliah. The coins 
were struck, tltc Khuthah was proclaimed in his name and he assumed 
the additional title of Shah Alam.^ ‘Isa Khan was asked to draft 

to the fort of Allahabad on the right bank of the Jumna at its confluence with 
the Ganges. Allahabad District Gazetteer, p. 221. 

Gulbadan writes: ‘The army was defeated and many kinsmen and followers 
remained in captivity. H.M.’s own blessed hand was wounded. Three days 
he remained in Chuiiar and then came to Arail’. Writing about the march to 
Qanauj, Jauhar says, when Humayun’s army reached Qanauj, an express arrived 
from Raja BIr Bhiin of Arail saying that die Emperor should march towards 
the fortress of Patnah (Pute in Stewart, p. 21) and then they should jointly exert 
themselves to take revenge from the enemy. The Emperor did not agree. 7.0. 
MS., p. 39. 

' T.S., pp. 148-9. This is according to ‘Abbas. Dr. Qanungo’s statement that 
‘Abbas is silent as to when and wlierc Sher Shah was crowned is incorrect. ‘Abbas 
is supported by Ahmad Yadgar and ‘Abdulla who assert that it was after Chausa 
that Shcr Shah crowned himself with the consent of the Afghans and adopted 
the insignia of royalty. Campos also writes that Shcr Shah was crowned after 
Chausa. But numismatic evidence shows that Shcr Khan assumed the title of 
Shcr Shah and struck coins earlier than the battle of Chausa. There are coins 
bearing the date a.h. 945 Nos. 1040 A and 1040 B in H. N. Wright’s collection 
issued from the Shergarh mint in a.h. 945 and in the superscription we find 
the title Sher Shah. Again we find the words Sher Shah Al-Sultan on coins 
Nos. 1257 and 1270A in Wright’s collection issued in the same year (945). Edward 
Thomas tliinks that Sher Shah assumed the title of King of Bihar when Humayun 
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the principal firman of victor)^ while the lesser documents were 
entrusted to the clerks. The Afghan yoiitlis came from far and wide 
and after the fashion of their tribe danced with joy to celebrate the 
occasion. The whole of Bengal quickly came into Shcr Shah’s 
possession as Jehangir Quli, die Mughal governor, and his little 
army were soon overpowered, and the vanquished general h;id to 
seek refuge with the zainindars of the province. The only person 
of distinction who survived this catastrophe was Darvesh Maqsud 
Bengali, who succeeded in making his escape and rejoining the 
Emperor. Master of BengiU, Biliar and the whole country as fir 
west as Qanauj, Slier Sliah sent his son to attack Kalpi and Etawah. 
Mis trusted general 'Isa Khan marched towards Mandu and Gujarat 
with instructions to lay waste die country near Delhi and Agra. 
The Emperor’s dominions had now shrunk to little more than Delhi 
and Agra, and there seemed no reason to suppose tliat the Mughals 
would he able to retain even this modest portion of their once vast 
dominions. 

Such wcic the first and brilliant fruits of the Afghan national 
revival In later chapters we sliall sec how the new Afghan empire, 
so successful at first, underwent at last the fate of its predecessor; 
how it proved incapable of sustained existence, and how, at last, 
it fell asunder, like the old empire of the Lodis, into jarring fragments. 


was isolated in Bengal and Hind.il Mirza was in revolt at Agra. There is evi¬ 
dence in the chronicles, too, of the fact that Shcr Khan assumed the title of 
Shah before the battle of Chausa. ‘Abbas’s account of the coronation after 
Chausa is very detailed and is a declaration of his new dignity after the clear 
defeat of the Mughal Emperor who was the acknowledged lord of Hindustan. 
The first was a preliminary ceremony gone through to proclaim his mastery 
of Bengal and Bihar. The second was a real consecration of liis newly acquired 
dignity. The f^Jtes and festivals held for days together and the firmans of victory 
issued soon after the battle furnish evidence of its special significance. 

Tarlkh-i-Slidht, Bibliotheca Indica, p. 203, Tdrtkh-i-Ddudi, A.U.MS., 
pp. 196-7. Islamic CuUure X, pp. 127-30. Qanimgo, Sher Shah, p. 206. Campos, 
History of the Portuguese in Bengal, p. 41. Wright, The Sultans of Delhi and their 
Metrology, pp. 269, 270, 323. Thomas, Chronicles of Pathan Kings, p. 393. 



Chapter VII 


THE BATTLE OF QANAUJ AND THE FLIGHT 
OF HUMAYUN 

We saw in the last chapter how the national aspiration of the Afghans 
found satisfaction in the unity and strength which came from the 
leadership of the great Sher Shah. Already after the battle of Cliausa, 
they were lifting their heads high. From their own historians it is 
plain that now at last they regarded their national honour as wiped 
clean from the slur throwii upon it by the defeat of Ibrahim Lodi 
upon the fatal field of Panipat. It mattered nothing that their triumph 
had been gained by means for which a more enlightened age can 
express nothing but condemnation. The fict remained that they 
were winning, they were ruining the hated Mughals; they would 
surely soon expel them from India. Sher Shalt had no intention of 
allowing his adversaries time to recover from the effects of the crush¬ 
ing blow he had Just dealt them. He occupied every moment of the 
last six months of 1539 in preparations for the final struggle which 
was to regain for the Afghans the position of predominance of which 
Babur’s exploit had deprived them, and in January 1540, he took 
tile field once more, determined to expel from the confines of India 
the new' dynasty and all who supported it. 

Meanwhile, at Agra, all was in confusion. At first the news of 
the disaster sobered the recalcitrant brothers who were freely for¬ 
given by the Emperor.^ But soon disturbances began to break out 
afresh. There was much show of vigour and activity, the levying of 
fresh troops was hurried on, and many Amirs and nobles came from 
all sides with promises of help and requc'sts for office. Even the 
archrebel Muhammad Sultan Mirza came with liis sons, and accepted 
service with the Emperor. From every direction those who owed 
allegiance or fortune to the Mughals wxrc rallying round their leader, 
and had tliat leader possessed sufficient common sense to perceive 
j his opportunity, and sufiicient address to avail himself of it, he might 
' yet have made Sher Shah miss his destiny and bitterly rue tlie day 
when he took up arms against the seed of Timur. But the fatal 
elements of disunion were present in such streng^ as to ruTii The 
great combination which was bcuig plSLiie Jf SnaTui 3 bubtedly, the 
main audior of HumTy QnV^prc'schI:,'^as of his later, misfortunes was 
his evil genius, Kamran. 

On the Emperor’s arrival in Agra, Kamran had boastfully asked 

^ For the story of Hiiidal’s pardon sec Gulbadan’s H.N., pp. 139-40. 
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permission to lead his 20,000 Pmijabi troops against the Afghans. 
Huinayun, who had seen enough of Sher Shah to realise that Kamraii 
would have no possible chance of success, refused his consent, asking 
Kamran to save his troops and his energy until a concerted effort could 
be made to cope witli the growing power of the Afghans.^ Kamran 
was more powerful than the other brothers; he had a large army and 
possessed territory from Kabul to Zamindawar and to Samanah in 
the south. But, as Abul Fazl says, he was ‘contentions and wanting in 
his duty to so eminent a king’. He became ill and continually sought 
permission to retire to fhe Punjab.^ Naturally, Huinayun could not 
spare him at such a time, but he remained deaf to all entreaties, refused 
to take any share in the preparations that were on foot, and remained 
sulkily aloof, ^s he could not get his own way, he determined that 
other people should not get theirs, and as his power was great, so was 
his ability to do harm consideral>tc. No plan of action could be agreed 
upon and many of the ablest of the Timurids began to despair. At last 
came the news that Sher Shall was on the move once more, and was 
marching to attack the Doab. Kamran persuaded Mirza Haider 
Dughlat to return to Lahore and Humayun had to make a passionate 

^ Kamnin’s entreaties were not heeded by Idumayun who is reported to 
have said, ‘No, Sher Khan has fought against me and 1 must have my revenge 
on him; do you remain here.’ Jauhar, 1 . 0 . MS., p. 38. 

® All authorities agree that Kamran was ill. Abul Fazl {A.N. 1 , 346) says he 
had some chronic diseases and ‘grew stubborn in the patli of discontent’. 
Gulbadan also writes {H.N. p. 140.) that he was ill and liis illness ‘increased 
amazingly’. Me became weak and so thin that his face was not in the least his 
own, and there was no hope of his life. He suspected that the Emperor’s 
mother by his (the Emperor’s) advice had given him poison. Elis Majesty at 
once went to him and assured him that it was not so. Nevertheless Mirza 
Kamran’s heart was not purged. Afterwards he got worse, day after day, 
and he lost power of speech. Haider Mirza writes {T.R., p. 472): ‘Kamran Mirza 
became very ill. The climate of Hindustan had brought on some serious dis¬ 
orders. Wlicii he had thus suffered for two or three months, he lost the use of 
his hands and feet. As no medicine or treatment relieved him, he became more 
desirous of departing to Lahore. At length his maladies so increased that lie 
made up his mind to return thither.’ In tlie Tdbqdt-i-Akban (p. 44) also wc 
find that Kamran was attacked with severe sickness and some designing persons 
had instilled into his mind the belief that illness was the result of poison adminis¬ 
tered to him by the Emperor’s directions. 

In making an appeal to Haider Mirza, Humayun speaks of Kamran’s ‘feigned 
illness’, but that seems to have been merely an argument to persuade the Mirza 
to stay. Firishtah says that Kamran fell ill owing to liis carelessness in eating and 
drinking and began to suspect that poison was administered to liim by the mother 
of the Emperor at the latter’s instance. T.R., Lucknow Ed., p. 214. 

Haider Mirza says seven months were w'asted in weary indecision until the 
opportunity w’as lost, and Sher Khan w^as on the Ganges ready for war. 
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appeal to the latter in terms wliich reveal the seriousness of the situa¬ 
tion. The Emperor sad: ‘...on the issue of this battle between 
myself and Sher Khan, depends the fate of all India and all the house of 
Babur Padshah. If, witli such a conflict about to take place, you betake 
yourself to Lahur on account of Kamran Mirza’s sickness, two things 
will ensue. Firstly, liaving escaped from the yawning abyss, you will 
save your own head, and by means of Kamran Mirza’s feigned illness, 
will regain safety. AU the rest will die, but you will be safe! Secondly, 
you being the cousin of Babur Padshah, your relationship (to his sons) 
is equal, and it is fitting that you should show your sympathy with 
the whole of the Emperor’s race. In such a flight as you meditate, you 
will bear nobody’s sorrow. Escaping in safety to Lahur, you will 
thence proceed to whatever place you consider secure. If you think 
this conformable with the conduct of a “friend” and a “brotJier”, you 
may act accordingly; but know, for a certainty, that you will encounter 
the opposition of the people. Instead of their saying: “In spite of 
I Kamran Mirza’s illness, he did not escort him to Lahur, but with 
sound judgment took part in the Ganges campaign with the army,” 
they will say that you left me alone to undertake a combat on the 
result of which hung the fate of the house to whom your loyalty is 
owing. They will add that giving as an excuse the illness of Kamran 
Mirza you found for yourself a place of security. Besides it is a fact 
that if we lose the day here, Lahur too will quickly fall.’^ 

, This pathetic appeal produced the desired effect and Mirza Haider 
agreed to stay. But Kamran, now really ill from disappointment and 
rage, took this opportunity to go off home without waiting for per¬ 
mission. Humayun, seeing him inflexible, begged him at least to leave 
some officers and men as auxiliaries. But he refused and went off with 
all his troops, thus for the second time deserting his brother in the 
hour of need. Another authority says he left behind only Iskandar 
Sultan with about one thousand men as auxiliaries.* And at this parti¬ 
cular juncture, the event was most imfortimate. As Haider Mirza 
rightly observes, this departure of Kamr^ Mirza was the turning 
point in the rise of Sher Shah, and in the downfall of the Chaghatai 

^ T.R., pp. 473-4. Haider Mirza disapproves of Kamran’s going away in such 
a crisis, for he says that Kamran Mirza himself, shamefully leaving only Iskandar 
Sultan with about 1,000 men, left for Lahore, Ibid., p. 474. 

^ T.R., p. 474. Abul Fazl says he left 3,000 men under the command of 
M. ‘Abdullah Mughal and did not stay himself. {A.N. I, p. 348.) Nizamuddin 
says he had promised to leave a considerable force to help his brother but in 
spite of his promise he carried all except 2,000 only whom he left at Agra under 
the command of Sikandar. 
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power.^lThe temper of the Mughal army was bad, and the men were 
^isuictmed to fight. Desertions were common, but die deserters, 
instead of going over to die Afghans, simply retired to their ovii 
homes. In order to remedy a spirit of this sort, a firm hand and entire 
unity of action among the higher command were essential. Those 
being lacking, disaster became inevitable^ 

The first blow in the new campaign was one which sliould have 
filled the imperialists widi new heart. As soon as Shcr Shah heard 
that the Emperor designed to march upon Qanaiij, he despatched 
one of his sons, Qutb Khan, to Mandu, with instructions to raise die 
local chieftains, and cause disturbances in the neighbourhood of Agra 
and Delhi, so as to give the imperial troops a feeling of insecurity in 
their rear. Mallu Khan of Mandu and Sarangpur, Bhaiya Pfiran Mai 
of Raisin and Chanderi, Sikander Khan Miana of Sewas and Mahesar 
of Bhopal had promised to ofier assistance to his son. But Humayun 
had early notice of this enterprise, and hearing that Qutb Khan had 
gone towards Chanderi, he despatched Hindal and *Askari to oppose 
him. In consequence, the Malwa chiefs gave him no support and tlie 
young Afghan, overwhelmed by numbers, was defeated and slain. 
Sher Sliah was much grieved, and greatly wToth against those who 
had failed to support his son, while the imperialists were correspond¬ 
ingly delighted. From the Afglian point of view the defeat was 
balanced by the exploit of Khawas Khan, who caught and destroyed 
the notorious Maharatha, for so long a thorn in the side of Shcr Shah. 
The Emperor instantly prepared to take the field in person, and had 
he done so the Mughal troops, heartened by the recent success, might 
have fought with their old valour. But again his fatal procrastinatioi| 
caused him to cast aside his best opportunity. Not until the beginning 
of April 1540, did the Emperor pitch his tents in the Gold-scattering 
Garden, and formally embark upon the campaign. There was butf 
little zealAhe effect of the recent small success had been suffered t<rtlie 
away, andonly the memory of Humayun’s last disastrous campaign 
remained with the troops. At length, the army got on the move and 
reached the Bhojpur ferry 31 miles north-west of Qananj. Sher Shah 
appeared on the other side of the river with his host. The Miighals 
constructed a bridge across the river and a skirmish followed between 

V 

‘ T.R. p. 472. 

* Mirza Haider writes (T.R., p. 472) that Qutb Khan was commanded to 
ravage the countries of Etawah and Kalpi winch were the fiefs of Hussain Sultan 
and Yadgar Nasir Mirza. A part of Kalpi had been given to Kamran Mirza and 
he had sent Iskandar Sultan to take charge of it. These three persons marched 
against Qutb Khan, who was slain in battle, and they gained a cc^mpletc victory. 
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tliem and the Afghans. Though Abul Fazl says the imperialists ‘routed 
the numerous enemy/ the pressure of the Afghans seems to have been 
so great that the bridge was destroyed and the Mughals were prevented 
from crossing the river. The army thereupon marched down the 
stream and encamped in the neighbourhood of Qanauj. Slier Shah 
took up his position on the opposite side of the river, in a carefully 
fortified camp, and awaited the arrival of Khawas Khan, whom he 
had summoned to join him immediately he had heard of the destruc¬ 
tion of Maharatha.^ As soon as he received intelligence that his general 
was near, he sent a herald to the Emperor, announcing that he would 
either cross the river and fight him on the other side, or would draw 
back so that the Mughals could cross. Huniayun, conscious that his 
men were deserting fast, and that his army was crumbling to pieces 
beneath his very eyes, decided to risk an engagement. Accordingly, 
having constructed a bridge, he crossed the Ganges, while Slier Shah, 
according to agreement, withdrew some kros away from the 
river bank.**^ 

\ Hamid Khan Kakar, one of his nobles, advised liim to attack the 
Mughal army while it was crossing the river, but he refused to do so, 
and said that he would fight without fraud or stratagem. When he 
heard that the Mughals had crossed, the Afgliim prince moved towards 
them, and after his usual habit, erected a fortified earthwork embank¬ 
ment close to his adversary. From tliis position of vantage he greatly 
harassed the Mughals, cqtting off their supplies and capturing convoys. 
At length when the rains flooded the imperial camp, so that it was 
necessary to move to some elevated ground, Sher Shah took advantage 
of the confusion which reigned to draw up his forces in battle array 
and advance upon the foe. It was on May 17, 1540 that the armies 
came face to face in the decisive struggle which was to determine, 
for the moment at least, whether Hindustm should belong to Afghan 
or Mughal. Mirza Haider estimates the strengtii of the two armies 
at 200,000 men.'* At first sight, the advantage seemed to lie 

^ Mirza Haider says the two armies confronted each other for about a month, 
the Emperor being on one side of the river and Sher IChan on the other. The 
Mahhzan-i-Afghani alone writes four montlis which is incorrect. Dorn, History 
of the Afyhans, p. 125. 

® Only the Makhzati says that Sher Shah retreated twelve miles backwards; 
other authorities say some kros. (Ibid.y p. 125.) According to Mirza Haider one 
reason wliy they crossed the river was that desertions were taking place in the 
imperial army. It was thought that if they crossed, desertions would no longer 
be possible. T.R., pp. 274-5. 

® This is Mirza Haider’s estimate and very probably an exaggerated one. 
(T.R.y p. 474.) Nizamuddin writes that the Mughal army numbered 100,000 
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overwhelmingly widi The Emperor had at the least 

thirty-five or forty thousand men: he had twenty-one heavy guns, each 
dravTi by eight pairs of bullocks, and some seven himdrcd swivel guns 
{zarhzan), mounted on lighter carriages, wliich could be drawn by 
four pairs of bullocks and wliich could discharge a ball of 500 niishqdb 
in weight.^ As the stone balls were useless, the shot was of molten 
brass weighing 5,000 mishqdls and each costing about 200 tfiishqdls of 
silver. 2 His artillery was drawn out inline, the^gun carnages were 
connected by chains to cover the cliange of camjhng grotmd, lest the ^ 
A^hans should profit by the confusion. The command was entrusted 
to Muhammad Khan RumI, to the som of Ustad ‘Ali Qiili, to Ustad 
Ahmad Rumi and to Husain Khalifah. ^nd yet, with all this prepara¬ 
tion and outward show of strength, the Mughah w^e completely 
beaten^TI>eir hearts were not in the struggle: diey were dispirited, 
drv^ed, arul badly ledj Besides, desertions had depleted their ranks; 
Muhamhiad Snltan Mirza and his sons Ulugh Mirza and Shah Mirza 
who had committed several acts of treachery, intrigued with Shcr Shah ; 
and left the field, and their example was followed by many others 
The feeling of the army was to get back to their homes and rest in 
peace. On the other hand the Afghans, despite their inferiority in, 
numbers, were confident and resolute, trusting in their leader and 
tliemselvcs, and burning to inflict a final and crushing humiliation ' 
upon the hated foe. 

Mirza Haider describes the Mughal plan of battle in these words: 

h . . The proper plan would be for us to place the mortars and 
swivels in front, and the gunners, nearly 5,000 in number, must 
be stationed with the guns. If he should come out to attack us, there 

horsemen while the Afghan force did not exceed 50,000. Tahqdt, p. 45. Firishtah, 
Lucknow Ed., p. 218. 

^ Mirza Haider writes ‘twenty-one carriages drawn by eight pairs f)f bullocks.* 
Erskine using the same passage of the Tankh-i-Rashidl writes ‘sixty-one heavy 
guns, each drawn by sixty pairs of bullocks.’ Irvine in liis Army of the Indian 
Moguls writes: ‘Looking to the state of things then existing, I think that the 
number of twenty-one is preferable to Erskine’s sixty-one heavy gtms; but on 
the other hand the larger number of bullocks (sixty and not eight pairs) is the 
more probably correct; the ball thrown being ten times as heavy as that of the 
smaller pieces, tlic gun itself must have weighed more, in something like the 
same proportion, and would have required more than twice as many bullocks 
to drag it.’ It is quite possible the MS. of the T.R. used by Erskine may liave 
contained sixty-one carriages drawn by sixty pairs of bullocks. The MS. con¬ 
sulted by Elias and Ross contained a different figure. The gun was too heavy 
to be borne by eight pairs and Irvine’s view^ is likely to be correct T.R., p. 474. 
Erskine, History of India under Baber and Humdyun II, p. 186. Irvine, Army of the 
Indian Moguls, p. 115. “T.JR., p. 474. 
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would be no time or place more suitable than the present for battle. 
If he should not come out of his entrenchments, we must remain 
drawn up till about midday, and then return to our position. Next 
day we must act in just the same way. Then the baggage must move 
to the new position, and wc must follow and ocaipy this place. 
This scheme of mine met with general approbation. 

‘On the loth Muharram, a.h. 947, we mounted to carry out the plan 
and made our dispositions. As had been determined, the carriages 
and mortars and small guns were placed in the centre. The command 
of the guns was given to Muhammad Khan Rumi, to the sons of 
Ustad ‘All Quli, to Ustad Ahmad Rumi and to Husain Khalifah. 
They placed tlic carriages and mortars in their proper positions, 
and stretched chains between them. In other divisions there were 
Amirs of no repute—men who were Amirs (nobles) only in name. 
They had got possession of the country, but they had not a tincture 
of prudence or knowledge or energy or emulation, or dignity of 
mind or generosity—qualities from which nobility draws its name. 

‘The Emperor had posted the author of this work upon his left, 
so that his right flank should be on the Emperor’s left. In the same 
position he had placed a force of chosen troops. On my left all of 
my relatives were stationed. I had 400 chosen men, inured to war¬ 
fare and familiar with battle, fifty of whom were mounted on horses 
accoutred with armour. Between me and the river (Juibar) there 
was a force of twenty-seven Amirs, all of whom carried the tugh 
(banner). In this position also were the other components of the left 
wing, and they must be judged of by the others. On the day of 
battle, when Shcr Khan, having formed his divisions, marched 
out, of all these twenty-seven banners not one was to be seen, for 
the great nobles had hidden them, in the apprehension that the enemy 
might advance upon tlicm. The soldiership and bravery of the Amirs 
may be conceived from this exliibition of courage.*^ 

Slier Shah marshalled his attack in six divisions; there was an 
advance guard of 3,000 men and five divisions of 1,000 men each 
arranged apparently in the traditional order of right, left, centre, 
flanking parties and reserve. The van was led by the redoubtable 
Khawas !^ian. The right was commanded by Jalai Khan, Taj Khan, 
Sulaimm Khan Kirani, Jalai Khan Jaloi and others, the left by ‘ Adil 
Khan, son of Sher Shah, Qutb Khan, Rai Husain Jalw^i, Barmzid 
Gur with other oflficers and in the centre was Shcr Shah himself 
with his chosen generals such as Haibat Khan Niyazi entitled A‘zam 


1 T.R., pp. 475-6. 
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Humayun, Masnad *Ali ‘Isa Khan Sarwani, Qutb Khan Lodi, Haji 
Khan Jaloi, Sarmast Khan, Yusuf Khan Sarwani and many other 
generals of distinction and proved valour. 

The Mughal army was similarly arranged; the left was led by 
Yadgar Nasir, the right by ‘Askari, and Mirza Hindal was in charge 
of the vanguard. The Emperor posted himself in the centre and to 
his left was stationed Mirza Haider who has left us an account of 
the battle. The matchlockmen were placed between the centre 
and the van and trenches were dug for protection. To the left of 
Mirza Haider were posted his 400 chosen warriors, many of whom 
were tried veterans and fifty were horsemen well-equipped with 
armour. Between him and the river (Juibar of Mirza LJaider) tlicre 
was a force of 27 Amirs all of whom carried die tui^h (banner). Our 
authorities differ as to the position of the Mughal commanders, but 
with the help of the details of arrangement and fighting furnished 
by Mughal and Afghan chronicles a connected account of the battle 
can be constructed with tolerable precision.^ When the two armies 
had drawn up in battle array, Sher Shah employed liis gift of melo¬ 
dramatic eloquence to raise the spirits of his men. ‘Abbas puts a 
long speech in liis mouth which w'as intended to remind the Afghans 
that it was the lack of united action which had brought about their 
defeat at the hands of Babur. Slier Shah had decided to fight this 
battle without cunning or treachery and he therefore judged it 
necessary to stimulate the pride and valour of the Afghans by making 
an appeal to the past. 

The battle began with an encounter between Hindal and Jalal 
Khan Sur who was overpowered and thrown off his horse. Four 
warriors manfully stood their ground and these were Jalal Khan, 
Miyan Ayub Kalkapur, Muhammad Gukbur and Ghizi Muqbil 
Silahdar. On seeing the right thus broken, Sher Shah wanted to 
go to its rescue, but he was dissuaded from doing so by Qutb Khan 
Lodi Shaliu Khail lest his absence should create the impression that 
tlie centre was also scattered. But Slier Sliah’s division pushed 
forward and encountered the Mughal force which had routed 


^ Right—Hindal 
Left—‘Askari 
Centre—^Humay uii 
Centre—Huinayun, to the right Haider Mirza. T.R., p. 475 
Centre—Hiimay un 
Fore-Centre—Flindal , ^ i 

Right-'Askari 5^ '• P’ 

Left—Yadgar 


} 


Jauhar, LOMS., p. 39. 
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his right. The Mughals were defeated and driven upon the centre. 
KJiawas Khan advanced to attack ‘Askari and quickly overpowered 
him. But the greatest misfortune befell the Mughal left which was 
commanded by Yadgar Nasir and Qasim Husain Mauji who were 
obliged to fall back upon the centre. ‘Adil Khan and Qutb Khan 
Banet, wheeling round, defeated them and then penetrated to the 
heart of HumayCin’s troops and inflicted heavy losses upon them. 
Simultaneously with this favourable turn. Slier Shah’s right which 
liad been defeated, rallied again and the Mughal army was sur¬ 
rounded on all sides. His devoted soldiers Khawas Khan and Haibat 
Khan Niyazi acquitted themselves well and performed many feats 
of valour. The Mughal centre moved forward but before they 
could firmly take their ground, they were pressed hard by the 
crowd of fugitives from behind. The camp followers (ghulams) 
who attended the Mughals in enormous numbers, grew panic- 
stricken and rushed here and there, discouraging the troops and 
breaking the chains connecting the gun-carriages in a frenzied 
desire to escape.^ Their panic was communicated to the soldiers 
who did not trust their leaders and feared to be betrayed. The 
wretched camp followers fled away in crowds over the four 
miles which separated the imperial camp from the river, broke down 
the bridges by the sheer weight of numbers, and perished by the 
thousand. The army was reduced to an undisciplined rabble and as 
Mirza Haider pertinently observes ‘the Mir was separated from his 
men and tlie men from the Mir’. The Chaghatais, numbering 40,000 
excluding the camp-followers, were completely defeated.^ Their 
phght was miserable and they fled the field disgracefully. 

^ Mirza Haider who was present on the field of battle writes: ‘They (ghulams) 
so pressed us in the rear, that they drove the centre upon chains stretched 
between the chariots and they and the soldiers dashed each other upon them. 
Those who were behind so pressed upon those who were in front tliat they broke 
through the chains. The men who were posted by the chains were driven beyond 
them, and the few who remained behind were broken so that all formation was 
destroyed.’ (T.R., p. 470.) Jauhar’s account of this episode is different. He says: 
‘Mirza Haider represented that in order to let the fugitives pass, it was required 
to loose the chains of the carriages, which formed a barricade in front of the 
centre. His Majesty mifortuiiately complied with this advice, and the chains 
being unloosed, the runaways passed through the line of carriages in files.’ 
Apparently Jauhar tliinks that the disaster was due to Mirza Haider’s bad advice 
but there seems no reason to doubt the latter’s version of the affairs. (Stewart, 
p. 21,) The LO.MS. is more brief. It simply says Mirza Haider suggested 
that the chains (qulahah) of carriages (arahahs) should be loosened. His Majesty 
ordered that it should be so and the army was defeated. 

* Mirza Haider says that the army was defeated without the Afghans striking 
a blow. The enemy had not discharged an arrow before the Mughals fled. (T.R. 
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The condition of the centre is thus graphically described by Mirza 
Haider himself: 

*On our side I was leading the centre, to take up the position 
which I have selected; but when we reached the ground, we were 
unable to occupy it, for every Amir and Wazir in the Chaghatai 
army, whether he be rich or poor, has his camp follower (ghuldm). 
An Amir of note, with his loo relatives and followers, has 500 ser¬ 
vants and ^hulams, who on the day of battle rendered no assistance 
to their masters and have no control over themselves. So in whatever 
place there was a conflict, the qhuldms were entirely ungovernable. 
When they lost their masters, they were seized with panic and blindly 
rushed about in terror. In short, it was impossible to hold our ground. 
They so pressed us in tlie rear, that they drove the centre upon the 
chains stretched between the chariots, and they and their soldiers 
dashed each other upon them. Those who were behind so pressed 
upon those who were in front, that they broke through the chains. 
The men who were posted by the chains were driven beyond them, 
and the few who remained behind were broken, so that all formation 
was destroyed.’^ 

So quickly did this happen and so feebly did the imperialists fight, 
that the Mughals were driven off the field almost bloodlessly. Mirza 
Haider, who was there with Humayun, observes disgustedly that 
not a man, friend or foe, was even wounded, not a gun was fired 
and the chariots were useless; but the statement even if true of the 

E art of the field which Haider was watching must not be taken too 
terally .2 It is not, however, untrue to say that the imperial army 
was drivei^ off the field with little loss either to themselves or to the 
victors.rHad the army been able to retreat to a fortified camp, as 
would have been the case if the position of the leaders had been 
reversed, the battle of Qanauj, though perhaps demoralising to the 
imperialists, would have been indecisive in the extreme. The shatter- 
inc blows which Sher Shah directed upon the Mughal army were 
delivered, not during the so-called battle, but during the retreat 
across the four miles of plain which separated the field of combat 
from the river. As the Afghans had been compelled to use but little 
force to drive their opponents from the field, so was their vigour 
completely unabated, and their eagerness in pursuit intense. It was 

p. 476.) The statement of the Afghan chronicler that Humayun stood like a 
mountain and displayed such valour and gallantry as is beyond all description 
is sheer flattery. ‘Abbas, A.U.MS., p. 160. 

^ T.R., p. 476. * Ibid,, p. 477- 
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in the course of the cowardly flight of the Mughal army that the 
immense losses which caused its destruction were inflicted upon it. 
Thousands fell beneath the swords and spears of the oncoming 
Afghans, and a terrible revenge was exacted for the humiliations 
which that nation had suffered since Panipat. When at length pur¬ 
suers and pursued reached the river, the carnage was terrible. The 
miserable Mughals were butchered on the banks or driven into the 
water at the point of the steel. 

Let us hear of the miserable plight of the Mughal army in Mirza 
Haider’s words; 

‘Many illustrious Amirs were drowned, and each one remained 
or went on at his will. When we came out of the river. His Majesty, 
who at mid-day had a retinue of 17,000 in attendance upon his court, 
was mounted upon a horse which had been given to him by Tardi 
Beg, and had nothing on his head or feet. “Permanence is from God 
and dominion is from God.” Out of 1,000 retainers eight persons 
came out of the river; the rest had perished in the water. The total 
loss may be estimated from this fact.’ 

With the greatest difficulty did the Emperor himself find a way 
over, and collect round himself ‘Askari, Yadgar, and a few men. 
After much trouble he reached Agra, harassed by the villagers and 
distracted by the wrangles of his nobles. 

The Emperor tried to save himself by flight; he plunged his horse 
into the Ganges and got separated from it when he was helped out 
of the water by Shamsuddin Muhammad Ghaznavi who was after¬ 
wards given the title of Khan A‘zam during Akbar’s reign.^ 

Where was the battle fought? It is clear that it was fought on the 
eastern bank of the Ganges on the tract of land which is now com¬ 
prised in the Hardoi district. All authorities agree in saying that 
after the preliminary skirmishes Humayun proceeded from Bhojpur 
to Qanauj and having reached there he decided to cross the river 
on account of desertions in the army. It is stated in the Hadiqat-^ul’- 

^ This episode is variously described by historians. Abul Fazl says {A. N, I, 
p. 3 54) the Emperor after defeat mounted on an elephant and descended to the 
water’s edge and looked for an exit. As the bank was high, he could not get out. 
One of the soldiers, Shamsuddin Muhammad Ghaznavi, drew him up; just 
then Muqaddam Beg, one of Kamran’s officers, brought his horse and the 
Emperor left for Agra. Jauhar writes {A.U.MS., p. 40) that the Emperor was 
pulled to the bank by turbans tied together. Then they brought him a horse and 
he left for Agra. From all accounts it is clear that the unfortunate Emperor was 
here, as at Chausa, very nearly drowned and his escape was almost miraculous. 
This Shamsuddin Muhammad is the same person whose wife under the sobriquet 
of Jiji Anaga became a nurse of Akbar. 
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Aqaltm that he crossed the Ganges at N^amau Ghat, a ferry 15 
or 16 miles east of Qanauj and encamped on the other side.^ Haider 
Mirza says, ‘When the Chaghatais took to flight, the distance between 
their position and the Ganges might be nearly a farsakh,* which shows 
that the Mughal camp was about 4 miles from the river. This is 
corroborated by Firishtah’s statement that Sher Shah pursued Huma- 
yun for nearly 6 miles. Crossing to the other side of the stream, 
Sher Shah destroyed the old city of Qanauj and built a new one 
called Shergarh in order to commemorate his victoryThis is 
mentioned on his coins as Shergarh urf Qanauj. It is now called 
Daipur and is situated at a distance of 6 or 7 miles from Qanauj. 
The bank of the river near Shergarh is still steep and it appears that 
the spot on which Humayun landed was somewhere near it. / 

A close examination of the accounts of various writers and the 
topography of the place leads us to tlie conclusion that die battle 
was fought on the high ground on die other side of the river opposite 
to that part of the bank which is between Shergarh and Nanamau 
Ghat. Professor Qanungo fixes upon Bilgram (in the Hardoi district) 
as the site of the battle. No contemporary or later writer mentions 
Bilgram in this connection, nor is there any tradition current among 
the people today about the battle having been fought there. If the 
battle had been fought between Bilgram and Qanauj, it would not 
have been necessary for Humayun to cross the river at Nanamau 
Ghat. It would not have been wise to go such a long distance and 
give time to the enemy who was ready for action on the other side. 
Besides, from Bilgram Sher Shah could have crossed to Qanauj 
and built the monument of victory there. He need not have gone 
6 or 7 miles eastward to build a new city by devastating the old one. 
There are no convincing reasons in favour of Bilgram as the site of 
the battle. 

Jhe battle of the Ganges turned out a greater disaster than the 
r^ut of Chausa and shattered, for the time being at any rate, the 
hopes of a Mughal revival. It appears from Mirza Haider’s account 
of the conference among the brothers which preceded the campaign 
that to discerning eyes the issue of the battle was a foregone con¬ 
clusion.® Abul Fazl’s remarks also convey the impression that Huma¬ 
yun did not feel sure of victory in this campaign.** Lack of unity 

^ The mention of the battle of Qanauj and the Nanamau Ghat is made in 
Hadiqat III, p. 26. 

* In Daipur a mosque still exists which was built in the year 1545 by Salim 

Shah Sur. « T.R., pp. 472-3. 

* The substance of what Abul Fazl writes is as follows: V^en he (Humayun) 
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among the,brothers marred the enterprise from the very outset and 
Kamrail’s intransigence must have greatly encouraged the hopes of 
Sher Shah. Humayun’s choice of the river line was a blunder. He 
ought to have remained on the western side of the stream and ought 
not to have crossed it, for by doing so he did not only put his troops 
in peril but placed himself deliberately in a position in which a defeat 
was bound to prove disastrous to him. Having made the mistake 
of crossing the river, the camping ground was not judiciously chosen 
and the transfer to an elevated spot in the midst of a heavy rain 
drenched the baggage which became too heavy to carry and disorga¬ 
nised tile arniy.^ Nizamuddin Ahmad rightly observes that the heav)’- 
rain was the chief cause of the defeat of the imperial army.^ The 
Afghans chose their minute well and began their attack while the 
Mughals were still removing their baggage to the new camping 
ground. 

j The contrast between the discipline and efficiency of the two 
armies explains the defeat of the Mughals. The Afghans had rallied 
under a national banner and the example and courage of their leader 
filled them with determination and hope. Humayun, who had 
bravely maintained himself in the thick of the fight at Panipat and 
Khanua, had deteriorated and most of Babur’s generals liad either 
died in the natural course or left for their homes.® The chmate of 
India must have told on the health of the troops, and the soft life 
of Bengal must have enervated them to a considerable extent. The 
improvised levies that had been hastily collected in the eastern country 
were no match for the sturdy Afghans who were well drilled and 
disciplined for the arduous duties of the battle field. The Mughal 
army was numerically larger; according to a liberal estimate, it 
amounted to a hundred thousand men, whereas the Afghans numbered 

went on this expedition with such a small army, full of hypocrisy, empty of 
sincerity, it crossed his lofty mind that it was many degrees better to hasten to 
the city of annihilation on the steed of valour and to urge on the horse of his 
life to the goal of nothingness, than to be courteous to friendship-affecting 
enemies, to league oneself in hypocrisy with them, and to play the game of 
altercation with unfair gamesters. Better a mirage than a river which must be 
drunk in company with those wretches. A,N. I, p. 352. 

^ According to Badaoni ‘this action of his (Humayun's) afforded an excuse 
to his men to flee and a serious defeat ensued.* Ranking, Al-Badaoni I, p. 465. 

* Tabqdty Bibliotheca Indica, p. 45. Tankh-’i-Khanddn-i-Timuriyahy Khudabakhsh 
MS. Firishtah, Lucknow Ed., p. 218. 

* At Panipat Humayun led the right assisted by a body of trusted leaders like 
Khwajah Kalan, Sultan Muhammad Duldai, Hindu Beg, Wali Khazin and others; 
at Khanua he commanded the central body of the right wing assisted by soldiers 
equally brave and undaunted. 
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about fifty thousand, but in quality it was inferior to its opponents.^ 
The artillery too was considerable but it could not be used 
effectively owing to the confusion caused by the sudden attack of 
the enemy. The imperialists were outgenerallcd by their opponents 
and if Mirza Haider is to be believed the Mughal officers ‘had not a 
tincture of prudence or knowledge or energy or emulation or dignity 
of inind.’^ The Chaghatai Amirs were discontented, and by their 
jealousies and dissensions created in the camp an atmosphere which 
was wholly repugnant to success.^ Among them there were no 
leaders like Khawas Khan, Haibat Khan Niyazi, ‘Isa Khan Niyazi 
and Miyan Ayub who were loyal to their master and devoted to 
the interests of their race. Besides, the Mughal generals failed to 
make use of the tulughnia tactics wliich had secured them victory at 
Panipat and Kh^iua. The raw' recruits who crowded the Mughal 
camp could ill resist the fire that was poured on them by these veteran 
officers and their men. The morale of the Afghan troops was much 
better than that of the Mughals. Treachery was rife in the ranks of 
the latter; officers meditated treason and intrigued with tlie enemy, 
and indeed it was the defection of Mughal soldiers that had obliged 
Humayun to cross the river.^ The Mughal tactics placed them at a 
disadvantage against the Afghans and the chances of their defeat 
W'ere considerably increased by the conduct of the ghulams,^ The 
unity of plan and purpose which prevailed among the Afghans made 
full concentration possible, and from the position which they had 
occupied they could easily withdraw in the event of disaster into a 
region where they had power and influence. Humayun on the 
contrary was drawn farther away from a position where he and liis 
troops might have been safer. 

Unlike his adversary Humayun lacked energy and quick action 
in moments of crisis. How little was the confidence inspired by his 
generalship is shown by the treacherous conduct of his troops. 
Mirza Haider speaks of general desertions in the army and writes, 
'the cry was, “let us go and rest in our homes.”’® Sher Shah was 
undoubtedly a more capable military leader who knew how to 

^ Jauhar writes that the king marched from Agra with 90^000 cavalry. LO,MS,, 
p. 39 * Also see Tabqaty Bibliotheca hidica^ p. 45. Firishtah, Lucknow Ed., p. 218. 

* T.R., p. 475. 

* Dr. S. K. Bannerjee attaches no value to Mirza Haider’s statement that 
Humayun’s officers were cowards and did not unfurl their standards for fear 
of attack from the enemy. But the conduct of these officers before and during 
the battle does not justify such a view. Humayun Bddshdh, p. 248. 

^ A.N., I, p. 351. 5 r.jR., pp. 476-7- 

* Nizamuddin also writes that disaffiecdou having become the fashion many 
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profit by a battle. The victory of Chausa, besides adding to his 
moral prestige, had placed at his disposal resources w^hich he had 
utilised to the fullest advantage. He was a master of ruse and strata¬ 
gem and was an adept in misleading, mystifying and surprising his 
enemies.^ His whole nature was saturated with artifice and he never 
hesitated to break his promise. He grasped the weak points in an 
enemy’s line and fully perceived the key to a tactical position. He 
knew when tlie decisive blow might be struck. He employed caution 
in his manoeuvres and developed plans considered and matured in 
advance. His vigilance and alertness on tlic field of battle kept his 
men in proper order and his unwillingness to allow any relaxation 
of discipline ever kept his troops in a state of readiness. He took 
good care always to remind die Afghans of the glittering prize that 
lay before them—the augmentation of the glory and honour of 
their race besides material gain.^ Above all he knew the value of a 
hot pursuit and learnt from practical experience that the fruits of a 
hard-earned victory were reaped in the pursuit. From Qanauj he 
despatched soon after victory two parties to harass the imperialists 
during their retreat. Pitted against a foe of such undoubted prowess 
and skill, it was no wonder if the Mughals lost one of the most im¬ 
portant battles. 

/^he worst enemy of Humayun was himself. 43 r. S. K. Bannerjee 
on the authority of ‘Abbas writes that at this time Humayun suffered 
from some mental disorder, for soon after the battle he told Raji- 
uddin Safvi that he saw a host of darveshes striking at the mouths of 
the Mughal horses.^ This may not be literally true. But there is no 

of his troops went off and scattered over various parts of Hindustan. Tabqaty 
Bibliotheca Indica, p. 45. A.N. I, p. 350. 

^ It must be said to Sher Shah’s credit that he did not employ any stratagem 
in this battle. His reply to Hamid Khan Kakar may be recalled: ‘I have never 
before liad any advantages, and have been compelled to use stratagems in warfare. 

. . .With my army arrayed in the open field, I will give battle without fraud or 
stratagem.’ But some of our authorities say that the Afghans began to attack the 
Mughals when they were moving to the new camping ground. ‘Abbas,/I. L/. 
MS.y p. 153. Firishtah, Lucknow Ed,, 218. 

* ‘Abbas, A.UMS., p. 156. 

* Humayun Bddshdh, p. 248. Rajiuddin Safvi is Saiyyad Amiruddin in ‘Abbas 
(p. 162). \^en Humayun reached Sirhind, he told the same story to Muhibuddin 
Sirhindi. He said the Afghans had not defeated his army, but he had seen 
supernatural beings fighting his soldiers, and turning back their horses. In this 
connection Dr. Bannerjee’s amusing statement may be noted. ‘As far as we are 
aware no such ascetics were utilised by Sher Shah in the battle and their presence 
must be ascribed to Humayun’s imagination.’ {Ibid., p. 248). Sher Shah also 
openly declared that his victory was due to the presence of supernatural beings, 
fighting among his forces on the day of battle. These statements are not to be 
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doubt that the Emperor was sorely perplexed and was prevented 
from using effectively his men and munitions. The Afghan chroni¬ 
cler’s statement that he stood like a mountain on the field of battle 
and displayed such valour and gallantry as is beyond all description, 
is a sheer exaggeration.^ He was not able to appraise correctly die 
Afghan strength, and it was his contempt for the enemy that had 
landed him in disaster.^ Dr. Bannerjee regrets that Humayun did 
not agree to make Kamran the chief commander in this battle. It 
is difficult to believe that a hostile traitor like Kamran would have 
been of much use in a campaign on which depended the fate of the 
Timurid empire in India. 

The Hindus seem to have regarded this d<!bacle of Qanauj with 
complete indifference. There were numerous chieftains and zamin- 
dars scattered all over the country, but we do not find them ranged 
on one side or the other. That the Mughal was still looked upon as a 
foreigner is borne out by tlie indifference with which tlie vast mass 
of Hindus treated the eclipse of Humayun’s fortunes. It mattered 
little to tliem whether Sher Shah ruled at Delhi or Humayun. It 
is curious that the Rajputs made no bid for power even in such a 
crisis. Probably they were too stunned by the blow at Khmua (1527) 
to venture once again on a hazardous enterprise. Their losses had 
been so heavy that the zeal of Rajasthan was cooled and after Sanga 
there was no leader of genius who could mobilise Hindu India to 
establish its ascendancy in north Indian politics. Delhi and Agra 
were too remote to be objects of desire; the chiefs did not think 
of the country as a whole, and their pohtical vision did not extend 
beyond the small principality over which they ruled. Local interests 
were rated over national interests, and this prevented the Hindu 
states from forming a coalition to drive both the Afghan and the 
Mughal out of the country. They had failed in similar crises before; 
it was futile to expect anytliing better of them in 1540.^ 

/To the reflecting historian the battle of the Ganges is not an 
unmixed evil. It transferred the dominion of Delhi to men more 
practical and better organised than those whom they had supplanted. 

/The Emperor became a fugitive and was so deeply perplexed that 
he foimd it utterly impossible to set his affairs in order. But there 

taken literally. They are only mediaeval modes of describing victories and 
defeats. 

^ ‘Abbas, A.U.MS.y p. 161. Abul Fazl says His Majesty twice attacked the 
foe and threw them into utter confusion. This is sheer flattery. A.N. I, p. 352. 

* ‘Abbas, A.U,MS., pp. 153-4. 

* Such crises there had been before in a.d. 1290, 1330, 1400 and 1526. 
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is one thing for which he deserves credit. In the sweat and anguish 
of battle he never lost his finer qualities, the serenity of his native 
temper and the kindliness of his heart. He passed through terrible 
ordeals with a patience and dignity worthy of his high descent. We, 
who toil to pluck from contemporary writings the secrets of the 
past and are conscious of the labours needed to build up an empire, 
feel sympathy for him in his distress, but we cannot help feeling a 
sense of relief at the businesslike management of a large dominion 
by the Afghan leader who combined in himself the highest qualities 
of an administrator and warrior, and substituted order for chaos, 
discipline for inefficiency and businesslike methods for the fantastic 
and bizarre innovations which Khw^damir has described with 
mediaeval picturesqueness. With the greatest difficulty did the 
Emperor collect round himself ‘Askari, Yadgar and a few men. 
On their way to Agra they were plundered by the inhabitants of 
Bhongaon^ and Humayun asked his brotliers to chastise the rebels. 
According to Abul Fazl, the disturbance assumed such formidable 
dimensions that about thirty thousand men of the contiguous country 
districts rose up in arms to oppose the imperialists. ‘Askari's un¬ 
willingness to proceed against the insurgents led to an altercation 
between him and Yadgar, and blows were exchanged on both sides. 
At last Hindal and Yadgar attacked the villagers and killed many 
of them. After much trouble the Emperor reached Agra, broken 
and dispirited, and to use Mirza Haider's words, ‘in a state heart¬ 
rending to relate.' 

Sher Shah, now at his ease with regard to the Mughals, and con¬ 
fident that he held them in the hollow of his hand, made leisurely 
preparations to expel them from Hindust^ and conquer the whole 
country. The settlement of the Qanauj territory was ruthlessly effected. 
Bairak N^i was appointed as governor and the people were so 
thoroughly subdued that they wdlingly paid the estimated revenue. 
No man was allowed to keep in his house any kind of weapon or 
iron instrument except the implements of husbandry and cooking 
utensils. He despatched Shuja‘at KJian, who was acting as his deputy 
in Bihar and Rohtas, to besiege the fortress of Gwalior: he sent 
Barmazid Gur with a large force to press upon the Emperor’s rear 
and hasten his retreat, never hazarding an engagement, and never 
approaching nearer, but effectively preventing any attempt at a 
rdly. A third force under Nasir Kh^ was despatched in the clirection 
of Sambhal, and Sher Shah, with a strong body of troops, marched 

^ Bhangaon (Bhogoan) is a village in the Mainpuri district in the State now 
called Uttar Pradesh. 
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Steadily upon Agra. On his way he passed through Kachhandao 
and compelled the Chandelas of Motimau, Harpura and otlicr places 
to embrace Islam and these villages are still in possession of their 
Muhammadan descendants. In Mallanwan pargana he made a rent- 
free grant of 200 bighas of land in village Mohiuddinpur to Shaikh 
‘Abdul Quddas and others on the condition that they should recite 
the prescribed five prayers daily in the mosque.^ Nowhere did he 
encounter any opposition and he openly announced that he trusted not 
in himself, but in Divine guidance as manifested by dreams, visions, 
and the presence of supernatural beings fighting among his forces on 
the day of battle. The darveshes said Jaqirs, whose friendship he had 
always cultivated so carefully, gave liim immense help, and the 
country fell into his liands without it being necessary to strike a 
blow. 

Humayun had to fly for his life. When he reached Agra, he found 
that all was in confusion, and there was no prospect of raising a fresh 
army. He did not enter the city, but merely collected his family, 
domestics and such treasure as was portable and pushed on. The 
Mughal army was in a deplorable condition, and it was impossible 
to offer any resistance to the Afghans. Saiyyad Kafiuddin,^ the 
Sufi saint, whose guest the Emperor was in this plight, advised him 
to proceed towarefc Lahore, for he had no resources to enable him to 
defend Agra against the enemy. The Emperor accepted his advice 
but scarcely was the first stage reached when Mirza ‘Askari brought 
the news that Mir Farid Gur was close upon their heels and they 
must push on without a moment’s delay. Jauliar relates that the 
imperial camp was in a state of utter confusion at this time and the 
Emperor, downhearted and miserable at the dismay of his followers, 
organised his troops with a view to continuing his march in an orderly 
fashion. By May 25, he was in Delhi, and even there he dared make 
no stay. Two days later he left, and barely a fortnight afterwards, 
had reached Sirhind, and was still in full retreat. The wisdom of 
Sher Shah’s tactics now became apparent. The small force which 
remained at Humayun’s disposal was utterly demoralised by the 
presence of the Afghan pursuers, never seen within reach of attack, 
but ever steadily advancing for the subjection of the country round 
about, and for the apportionment of it into jaglrs. He was particularly 
anxious to avoid the possibility of the imperiadists rallying on Lahore, 
so he sent Khawas Kmin with a strong force to hasten the pursuit and 

^ Settlement Report^ pp. 165-83. 

• He was a theologian and a man of great learning. He was the teacher and 
benefactor of Abul Fazl’s father Shaikh Mubarak. Ain III, pp. 423-4. 
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to push up closer. After he had more or less settled the country 
round Delhi and Lucknow and had established ‘Isa Khan and Haji 
Khan in place of the Mughal governors of Sambhal and Mewat res¬ 
pectively, he felt that he could now take upon his own shoulders the 
expulsion of Humayun from India. ^ 

Meanwhile, the defeated Mughals had congregated in Lahore 
and here again their fatal lack of unity became amply apparent. 
Hindal and ‘Askari had also joined the Emperor but, as Abul Fazl 
indignantly observes, these ‘fine fellows in spite of warnings did 
not bind the girdle of sincerity on the waist of resolve.' At length, 
one day the brothers, nobles and officers drew up a deed of concord 
and signed it but when the deliberations began as to the course to 
be followed, each forgot the solemn compact and expressed a contrary 
opinion. 2 Kamran, selfish as ever, feeling that he was the only one of the 

^ Nasir Khan, the governor of Sambhal, had tyrannised over the people in 
various ways. It was in response to their request that Tsa Khan was appointed. 
According to ‘Abbas, Sambhal was a country full of ‘many lawless and rebellious 
persons* and therefore a capable and efficient governor was needed. Besides the 
sarkar of Sambhal, Sher Shah gave to ‘Isa Khan, the par^anas of Kant and Gola 
for the maintenance of his family and ordered him to keep a force of five thousand 
horse. The new governor was asked to establish peace and order in the whole 
country from Delhi to Lucknow. ‘Abbas, A.U.MS.^ p. 165. 

Here ‘Abbas relates the interesting story of Bairam Beg*s escape from death 
at the hands of Nasir Khan. Bairam Beg had gone to Sambhal after the defeat 
of the Emperor and formed a close friendship with Mian ‘Abdul Wahab, son of 
Mian ‘Aziz Ullah Danishmand, one of the chief men of that city. Fearing the 
wrath of Nasir Khan, Mian ‘Abdul made over the Beg to Raja Mitra Sen of 
Lucknow. When Nasir Khan came to know of this, he wrote to the Raja asking 
him to surrender Bairam Beg. The Raja did so. ‘Abdul informed ‘Isa Khan of 
these developments and implored him to save Bairam’s life. ‘Isa Khan granted his 
friend’s request and brought him to his own house. Later he introduced him to 
Sher Shah at Ujjain. His life was spared and, at the request of ‘Isa Khan, a robe 
of honour and a horse were given to him. When Sher Shah left Ujjain, Bairam 
Beg fled towards Gujarat and at last joined the Emperor. During Akbar’s reign 
he rose to the highest position in the state and bestowed all kinds of favours 
and rewards upon Shaikh Gadai, Shaikh ‘Abdul Wahab and Raja Mitra Sen. 
‘Isa Khan never waited upon the Khan-i-Khanan although the latter always 
remembered his kindness with gratitude. AXJ.MS, pp. 165-6. 

The Ma'asir-i-Rahimt gave a biography of Bairam apparently taken from the 
Tilrtkh-i-Akban of Arif Qandhari who had been in the service of Bairam. It 
describes the Khan-i-Khanan’s parentage, his birth in Qilah Zafar in Badakhshan, 
the deatli of his father Sail ‘Ali at Ghazni and his joining Huniayun’s service. 
See H. Beveridge’s note 4 in A.N. I, pp. 382-3. 

* A.N. I, p. 356. Abul Fazl apparently borrows this information from Mirza 
Haider who says (T.R., p. 478) that a document was drawn up on the margin of 
which tlie Sultans. Amirs and others signed their names in order to signify their 
assent. 
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royal brothers whose resources had not suffered, was very reluctant 
to harbour the fugitive. By July 5, all the principal Mughal leaders 
in India were in consultation as to what was to be done. Hindal 
and Yadgar Mirza suggested that Bhakkar (Sind) should be conquered, 
and used as a point d appui for reconquering first Gujarat and tlicn 
Hindus^. Haider Mirza suggested that he should be allowed to 
go to Kashmir which he would conquer in two months and convert 
into a safe refuge for their families. He added that the Mirzas should 
settle down after securing the slopes from the hills of Sirhind to 
those of Sarang.^ It would take Sher Shah at least four months to reach 
Kashmir and it would not be possible for him to carry into the hill 
country his gun carriages and cannon which were the principal 
mainstay of his army. Kamran gave no help; he suggested that the 
Mirzas should either go to the hills or Kashmir and allow him to 
escort their families to Kabul but his proposal found no support. 
Mirza Haider reiterated his plan and the Emperor allowed him to 
depart. The meeting broke up; no agreement was arrived at, and 
all was in confusion. Kamran feared Humayun much more than 
Sher Shah, thinking that while the Afghan leader would at least 
be satisfied with depriving him of the Punjab, his brother might 
wish to resume all the possessions previously bestowed, including 
Kabul. With characteristically cold-blooded treachery to his king, 
Kamran actually wrote to Sher Shah offering to accept liim as over- 
lord on condition that the Pimjab were confirmed to him and inviting 
him to come to Lahore.^ Sher Shah, though he at first suspected. 


^ Sarang is not a place name. Sarang was the Gakkar chieftain who was 
friendly to the Mughals. He bravely resisted the Afghans and was flayed alive 
by Sher Shah. 

It is consistent with Mirza Haider's narrative, as Elias and Ross point out in 
their note (T.R., p. 480) that Haider Mirza should have advised his master to 
take up a position in Sarang’s territory as a support. For a full discussion of the 
subject see Elias and Ross’s elaborate note in the T.R., pp. 479-80, and Beveridge’s 
note in A.N. I, p. 357. What Haider Mirza meant is clear. He wanted the 
Mughals to occupy the lower ranges between the Indus and Kashmir, i.c., from 
Sirhind in the S. E. to Rawalpindi in the N. W. 

* A.N. I, p. 358. The message was sent through his Sadr QazI ‘Abdullah with 
a view to establishing friendly relations. He was asked to inform Sher Shah that, 
if the Punjab were secured to him, he would soon bring alFairs to a successful 
issue. Sher Shah was induced by the crafty Sadr to cross the river Beas. Of this 
Humayun was informed by Muzaffar Turkman who was stationed at the outpost 
near the Sultanpur river (Beas). Jauhar (J.O.MS., p. 42) says the ambassador of 
Sher Shah was received by His Majesty in the garden of Kamran. As Sher Shah 
had declined to treat with Kamran, the ambassador was dismissed. After this the 
Emperor remained inactive for some time. His council advised him to make 
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was a man determined to see with his own eyes the min of the im¬ 
perialists, and while temporising with Kamran's ambassadors, and 
sending back conciliatory messages, he pushed on fast but cautiously, 
forced the passage of the Beas near Sultanpur, and was soon almost 
within sight of Lahore. The negotiations into which he had led 
Kamran effectually prevented any resistance on the part of the only 
prince who had power to offer it; and Kamran was nearly caught 
in his own trap. There was nothing for the imperialists to do but to 
quit Lahore, bag and baggage, wliich they did shortly before Sher 
Shah occupied the town. The story goes that when the Afghan 
was at Sirhind, Humayun, hearing that he was about to advance on 
Lahore, sent a message to him saying, ‘What justice is there in this? 
I have left you the whole of Hindustan. Leave Lahore alone and let 
Sirhind, where you are, be a boundary between you and me.’ Sher 
Shah entered into the spirit of the message and said grimly, ‘I have 
left you Kabul; go there.’^ 

The distracted Emperor, after a great deal of hesitation, made up 
his mind that he would go to Sind, attempt to conquer Bhakkar 
and make it a base for future operations against the Afghans. Indeed 
it appears from Giilbadan’s narrative that prolonged deliberations 
were held to determine the place to which the Emperor should resort, 
but Kamran’s callous obstinacy and selfishness at last forced him to 
proceed towards Bhakkar and Multan. Evidently Kamrm’s large 
following led Humayun to abandon the idea of going to Kabul.* 
Sher Shib, well content, despatched a force which shepherded 
Humayun out of the boundaries of India, followed him to Multan, 
and thence retired,^ Another force followed Kamran, who was 


away with Kamran, but he said, ‘No! Never for the vanities of this perishable 
world, will I stain my hands with the blood of a brother, but will ever remember 
the dying injunction of my revered father.* 

^ Gulbadan, p. 144. The Emperor is reported to have sent Muzaffar Beg with 
Qazi ‘Abdullah with this message to Sher Shah. This reply, according to Gul¬ 
badan, created consternation in the imperial camp. The scene is graphically 
described by her: ‘It was like the day of Resurrection. People left their decorated 
places and furniture just as they were, but took with them whatever money they 
had.’ 

• Kamran did not Like the Emperor’s going to Kabul. ‘Let His Majesty talk 
as he would, pacifying and conciliating, the Mirza resisted more and more.’ 
H.N., p. 147. 

* The Tartkh^-i-Sher Shdhi mentions the names of the chief officers who 
formed this contingent. These were Qutb Khan Banet, Khawas Khan, Haji 
Khan, Habib Khan, Sarmast Khan, Jalal Khan Jaloi, *Isa Khan Niyazi Bermazid 
Gut. They were asked not to risk an engagement with the Emperor but to 
drive him beyond the boundaries of the kingdom and then to come back. 
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retreating to Kabul, as far as the Indus. In no case was resistance 
made, and the Mughals were, as Sher Shah had promised long ago, 
expelled from India by the Afghans. 



Chapter VIII 

THE SUR EMPIRE^ ORGANIZATION AND EXPANSION 


When once the task, which had been for so many years the principal 
object of his life, had been successfully accomplished, Sher Shah 
must have heaved a sigh of relief. There was, however, no rest for 
him. Having expelled from India the rivals of his nation, there 
remained to him the hardly less difficult task of ordering the country 
himself. The first tiling to be done was to prevent, so far as possible, 
the Mughals from finding their way back again. Accordingly, Shcr 
Shah determined to make the Punjab secure. He marched in the 
direction of Khushab, and at Bhira received the submission of the 
leaders of most of the Baluchi tribes, arranging tliat they should 
hand over to him all Mughal fugitives and block the way to invading 
forces. The Afghan chiefs and heads of families flocked to pay their 
respects,^ and in the whole of the turbulent district of Roll there 
was only one tribe of note which did not wait upon Sher Shah—the 
Gakkars.^ This tribe was important, not only from its warlike nature, 
but from its position, commanding as it did the main road to Kabul, 
along which the Mughals must surely come, if they over returned 
to India. It was, therefore, extremely important for Shcr Shah to 
make sure of them. Babur had marched against Hati Khan, the 
Gakkar chief, in response to the entreaties of the Janjuhas and in 

^ The author of the Tankh-i-Shcr Shdht relates at length the story of Sher 
Shah’s generous treatment of the Afghans. His grandfather Shaikli Bayazid 
Kalkapur Sarwani was honoured by Sher Shah. The Baluchis were asked to 
restore to him the lands which they had usurped. Ismail Khan, the Baluchi 
chief, was given instead of the rent-free lands of the Sarwanis the pargand of 
Ninduna in the Gakkar country. AH.MS.y p. 174. 

* The Gakkars arc to be distinguished from the Khokhars. Some writers 
on Indian history confound the one with the other, and it is, therefore, necessary 
that the distinction should be clearly borne in mind. Abul Fazl writes the two 
terms quite correctly. The Khokhars are still met with in the Punjab. There 
are still about 20,000 families in the Multan district and districts further to the 
north-west, towards the Indus in the Sind Sagar Doab. It was the Khokhars 
who were defeated by Muhammad of Ghor and who afterwards murdered him. 
The Gakkars are still further northwards. Their territory extends over the 
greater part of the country that lies to the north of the Jud hills or Salt Range, 
between the provinces and the mountains. It is a tableland buttressed by the 
Salt Range, rising eight hundred feet above the plains of the Punjab. The 
present-day Gakkars claim that they are descended from Ijjab Jord, a Persian 
king, and were driven out on his defeat and death. They went to China from 
where they proceeded to Tibet and embraced Islam in the beginning of the 
seventh century. Later they came to India with Mahmud of Ghazni. Kaigohar 
was their leader and it is from him that the name Gakkar is derived. The present 
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his memoirs he gives an interesting account of his contest with him. 
His capital Parnala was captured after a gallant resistance. Hati 
effected his escape by flight, and it was after some time that he made 
his submission to Babur.^ He was not allowed to enjoy his power 
long, for he was ousted by his cousin, Sarang Khan, who assumed the 
chiefship in 1525 and with his brother, Adam Khan, waited on the 
Mughal king who, as a token of his favour, conferred upon them the 
country of Pothiar (Putwar). The friendly relations of the Gakkars 
with the house of Babur were intolerable to Sher Shall, and he 
resolved, accordingly, to give them a sharp lesson. He despatched a 
large force against Rai Sarang, the chief of the Gakkars, and overran 
the whole country plundering and slaying. Rai Sarang, realising 
too late the calibre of the prince he liad slighted, sent such poor 
gifts as his barren country afforded, and finding tliese of no avail 
in averting the hand of calamity, fought until he could fight no 
longer. He tlien submitted himself to Sher Shah who had him flayed 
alive, and his skin filled with straw. The Afghan captured the 
daughter of the Gakkar chief and bestowed her upon Khawas Khan. 
Having dius reduced the rebellious tribe to order, the Afghan prince 
took measures to ensure their continued good conduct. He deter¬ 
mined to erect a fort that should at once dominate tlieir country 
and safeguard the great road which led to Kabul. Selecting a favou¬ 
rable site near Balinath which he named Rohtas,^ after liis other 
eyrie in the east, he induced the Gakkars themselves, by lavish bribes, 


heads of the Gakkar clan are displeased at having been confused with 
the Khokhars. Tahqat-i-Ndsirl (translated by Raverty) II, p. 455. Punjab District 
Gazetteer, Vol. XXVIII A (1907), pp. 40-41. Rose, A Glossary of the Tribes 
and Castes of the Punjab and the North West Frontier Province, Vol. I, p. 

1880, Pt. I, pp. 100-107. Memoirs I, p. 387. Erskine, History of India under Baber 
and Humdyun II, p, 425. 

^ For Babur’s dealings with the Gakkars see Memoirs II, pp. 387-91. 

* It is a hill fort in the Jhelum district in the Punjab, situated in 32^55' N. 
and 73^48' E., 10 miles north-west of Jhelum town. The object of building 
the fortress was to hold the turbulent Gakkars in check. The latter tried to 
prevent its construction and labour became so scarce that its cost exceeded 40 
lakhs in modem currency. The circumference of the fort is about 2^ miles 
and the walls are 30 feet thick and from 30 to 50 feet liigh. There are 68 towers 
and 12 gateways of which the most imposing is the Sohal gate which is nearly 
70 feet in height. An interesting account of the fort of Roht^ appeared in the 
Pioneer (an English Daily in U.P.) of 10 October 1897, extracts from which 
I are reproduced in the Jhelum District Gazetteer, The hills of Balinath are men¬ 
tioned in the Memoirs. On reaching the Gakkar country in December 1525, 

\ Babur writes; ‘We had made five marches from the Sind-watcr; after the sixth, 

. December 22 (ytli Rabi I) we dismounted in a torrent in the camping ground 
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to bring the stone for its construction. After he had supervised the 
erection of the new stronghold, which apparently took the best part 
of a year to build, he remained for a little time longer in the Punjab, 
finally appointing his general Khawas Khan governor of this im¬ 
portant province. With rare foresight, Sher Shah seems to have 
contemplated destroying Laliore, always such a valuable base for 
the operations of an invader from the north-west, in order to render 
the return of the Mughals more difficult than ever. As a further 
safeguard, he intended to plant Afghan colonists from Roh in the 
tract of land from the Nilab to Lahore, so that their swords might 
serve as a barrier against the return of the enemies of their race. These 
are mentioned among his dying regrets by the author of the Mahhzan- 
i-AJ^i^hatiL But unfortunately for his family, before he could do 
these things he was suddenly recalled to the east by the news of an 
incipient revolt which had broken out in Bengal. When he embarked 
upon his final campaign against the Mughals, he had left Khizr Khan 
Sarwani as governor of Bengal. For some time that nobleman 
discharged his duties loyally and efficiently, but at last, encouraged 
by his master’s long absence and engrossment in the affairs of Hindu¬ 
stan, he took in marriage a daughter of Mahmud Shah III, the last 
king of Bengal,^ and assumed all the state of a sovereign prince. 

The news that Sher Shah had returned to Delhi ancl Agra on his 
way eastward seems to have sobered Khizr Khan, for when the 
prince arrived on the borders of Bengal, he was received in splendid 
state, and with every profession of devoted loyalty. Sher Shah, 
however, was not to be imposed upon, and took his servant sternly 
to task for marrying without leave, and presuming to seat himself 
upon the toki^ (throne) of Bengal. ‘It becomes not a noble of the 
state,’ he is reported to have said, ‘to do a single act without the 
king’s permission.’ He then ordered the defaulter into chains, broke 
up Bengal into different provinces, each with a different ruler, and 

(yMrf) of the Bugials (a Gakkar clan) below Balinath Jogi's hill which connects 
with the hill of Jud.' The author of the Makhzan-i-AJgham gives the details 
of the price paid for the stones. One Todar Khattri was employed in building 
the fort. A gold ashrafi was offered as the price of one stone and this made the 
Gakkars flock to him. Afterwards the price fell to one rupee and then gradually 
to five tankas. The total cost of building the fort is mentioned in the Tuzak-i-- 
Jehdngtri and the Tdrtkh-i-Ddudi, but the figures are unreliable. Dom, History 
of the Afghans, p. 131. Hodivala, Studies in Indo^Muslim History, pp. 464^$. 
Hunter, 1 . G. XXI, p. 322. Punjab District Gazetteer {Jhelum District, Vol. 
XXVII A), pp. 30-34. Memoirs II, p. 452. 

^ It will be recalled that this king had died at Colgong (Bihar) in a.d. 1538. 

• Toki is a word used by ‘Abbas Khan Sarwani. It means an upper place. 
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appointed QazI Fazilat, a trusty officer, as supervisor, not as governor, 
of the whole.^ After this he again turned westward, for other parts 
of the kingdom were claiming liis attention. 

We have already noticed how the local chiefs of Mandu by their 
desertion of Qutb Khan had caused that young man’s defeat and 
deatli. Sher Shah liad long been desirous of taking revenge upon 
them for the fate they had brought upon his son; but while urgent 
affairs demanded his presence in Hindustan and the Punjab, he had 
been unable to do more than prepare the way for his march into 
Malwa by deputing Shuja‘at Khan to besiege the fortress of GwMior. 
This stronghold, which was held for Humayun by Abul Qasim 
Beg, resisted long and gallantly all the assaults made upon it, but 
when Sher Shah returned to Agra from Bengal, he found letters 
awaiting him from the commander of the besieging force, the tenor 
of which was that a convention had been arranged between himself 
and the leader of his garrison. Abul Qasim agreed to allow the 
Afghans into the fort, and to make a formal surrender of the place 
as soon as Sher Shah should arrive in person. Accordingly, Sher 
Shall, having made his preparations for the campaign in Malwa, 
announced his intention of marching by way of Gwalior to receive 
the surrender. When he reached Gwalior, the Mughal commandant, 
according to agreement, made over the fort to the royal commis¬ 
sioners. Sher Shah then passed on in the direction of Malwa, 

After the expulsion of the Mughals, the kingdom of Malwa, 
having been released from the supremacy of Gujarat, had relapsed 
into a state of anarchy, and semi-independent rulers had sprung up 
everywhere. The most powerful of these was a certain Mallu Khan,^ 
who in the time of Mahmud II, the last Khilji ruler of Malwa, had 
held liigh official position. By a mixture of force and address he had 
become possessed not merely of the fort of Mandu, otherwise known 
as Shadmabad, but also of Ranthambhor, Ujjain and Sarangpur. 

^ translator of the Riyaz-ns-Salatin looks upon tliis as an instance of 
political insight of a high order. I am disposed to think that Sher Shah was 
obliged to have recourse to this policy of divide and rule because it was difficult 
to exercise effective control over a single governor, armed with plenary 
authority, from his distant capital at Delhi. Distance necessitated a policy of 
divided authority and command. The appointment of a theologian like Qazi 
Fazilat may have been dictated by the esteem in which he held men of learning. 
The policy of Sher Shah succeeded, for Bengal remained in a state of tranquility 
until his death in 1545. RiyaZy (translated by ‘Abdus Salam), pp. 145-6. Stew'- 
art. History o f Bengal^ p. 167. 

* Mallu Khan is described by Firishtah as one of the officers of Mahmud II, 
the Khilji king of Malwa. He had caused himself to be crowned at Mandu 

II 
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He had won liis position largely as a result of his prowess in expelling 
the Mughal troops. As a leader of the local levies against the imperial 
generals, he had been a great success, and in less than a year from the 
time when Hiimayun had quitted Mandu, Mallu Khan had cleared 
the whole country, and had ascended the throne with the title of 
Qadir Shah. Unfortunately, he was not able to prevent other nobles, 
like-minded but somewhat less successtul, from imitating his example, 
with the result that confusion prevailed. Though not as strong as 
himself, Sikandar Khan Miana, who had seized the country of Sewas 
and Hindia, was entirely independent. Further, the representatives 
of Salahuddin, Raja Partab Shah, son of Bhupat, and his guardian, 
Puran Mai, had recovered the family holdings of Chanderi and 
Raisin; wlhle a certain Bhupal had become possessed of the country 
of Bijaigarh and Tamha. Such, in brief, was the condition of Malwa 
in 1542, when Sher Shah marched into the country. 

Between the Afghan prince and the self-styled Qadir Shah there 
had already been a certain amount of intercourse, not altogether 
friendly in character. While Sher Shah had been planning his last 
campaign against the Mughals, he had written to Qadir Shah, asking 
him to create a diversion by attacking Delhi in the south. He had 
placed his seal upon the top of the letter, in token of his superiority 
to the ruler of Mandu. Qadir Shall, annoyed at this, had retorted 
in kind, whereupon Sher Shah, in mock respect and genuine indig¬ 
nation, had placed the Mandu seal first in his turban and tlien on 
the point of his sword. He had declared that, if he should ever meet 
Qadir Shah, he would remind him of his impudence in putting his 
seal on a letter sent in reply to his firman.^ But circumstances had so 
far changed as to make Qadir Shah’s former claim to equality an 
absurdity, and wisely realising the futility of resistance, the ruler 
of Mandu took an early opportunity of presenting himself at the 
durhar which Sher Shah held at Sarangpur. He came very humbly 
praying for the office of sweeper in his royal camp, threw himself 
upon his mercy and was promptly admitted to favour. He was 
amazed and humbled at the numbers and discipline of the Afghan 
army: at the way in which, at every stage, an earthen entrenchment 
was thrown up for the protection of the camp: at the respect with 
which the cavalry drew dieir sabres, eallopccf forward, dismounted 
at the first sight of the royal umbrella. Sher Shah after receiving 

under the title of Qadir Shah of Malwa. Bhupat and Puran Mai, the represent 
tatives of Sal^iuddin, also offered allegiance to him and paid him tribute. 

^ The etiquette about the fixing of seals was very strict. Memoirs, p. 33a. 
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the subinission of R-aja Puran MaP and other rulers advanced into 
the heart of the country taking Qadir Shah with him. Qadir Shah 
soon found to his dismay that Sher Shah intended to take over the 
whole country and distribute it among his own armies. He himself, 
as a reward for his early submission and continued humility, was 
assigned tlie government of Lucknow and Kalpi, where he would 
be far removed from the local influence wliich made him formidable. 
On licaring that he was under immediate orders to proceed to his 
new post, he disguised himself and fled straight to Gujarat, escaping 
from custody by a trick.^ Sher Shah was extremely annoyed, and 
vented his wrath upon Shuja‘at KJian, who was responsible for the 
absconding prince. Sher Shah had first assigned to Shuja‘at Khan 
the whole kingdom of Mandu, but in his anger he now deprived 
him of it, and gave instead the rich though inferior districts of Sewas 
and Hindia, which had formerly been the possession of Sikandar 
Khan Miana. His place was taken by Darya Klxan Gujarati who 
had been wazir of Sultan Mahmud of Gujarat and had sought shelter 
with Sher Shah. The whole country partly submitted to Sher Shall: 
so great indeed was the terror of his name that the great fortresses 
like Ranthambhor, which could have held out for many weeks, 
submitted with all their treasures and resources at the first summons. 
He then proceeded to divide the region among his own followers. 
We have already noted that he assigned Sewas and tlie eastern district 
to Shuja‘at Khan: to Haji he now gave Dhar and the West: Ujjain 
fell to Darya Khan Gujarati, a noble of B;diadur Shah’s court who 
had fled to the Afghans. Saraugpur was given to ‘Alain Khan Lodi. 
Chanderi also fell into the hands of the Afghans, and was restored 
to the nephew of the former Raja. 

^ Raja Ram Shah of Gwalior was asked to fetch Bhaiya Puran Mai but the 
latter sent word that he would conic with Shuja'at Khan. At this Shuj;Vat Khan 
WTiit to the fort of Raisin but at the time of departure the Raja’s wife, Ratnavali 
(in some texts Ratnavati) told him that she would not take food until her hus¬ 
band’s return. Sher Shah treated Puran Mai generously and bestowed upon 
him 100 horses and 100 robes of honour and allowed him to return. Puran 
Mai left his brother Chaturbhuj in the service of Sher Shah, L.S., A.U.MS.t 
pp. 180-1. 

* The W 3 qi*-i^Mushtdqi (B.M.MS.) relates a curious story. According to 
this authority, Sher Shah himself planned Mallu’s flight. He told Shuja'at 
Khan that if he (Mallu) paid him something he might let liim go. Mallu gave 
him seven lakhs of tankas and was allowed to escape in the night. This strange 
story is hardly consistent with the other circumstances. The other authorities 
give a different account. ‘Abbas says when Mallu intended flight and Sher 
Shah came to know of it, he asked Shuja*at Khan to arrest him. The trick by 
which Mallu escaped is described in the Tarikh-i^Sher Shaht, 
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Having thus completed the preliminary settlement of the country, 
Sher Shah marched back to Agra, leaving his representatives to 
complete the subjugation of their particular district. In the warfare 
which was waged by the former ruler against Sher Shah's officers, 
Shuja^at Khan won great distinction. He utterly defeated, with a 
far inferior force, Nasir Klian, the brother of Sikandar Khan Miana, 
and drove him to the hills. He also defeated Qadir Shah who had 
now returned with a small force from Gujarat, and drove him head¬ 
long out of Malwa. So pleased was Sher Shah with the work of his 
general, that for once his caution deserted him. He gave Shuja‘at 
Khan Ujjain, Sarangpur, Mandu and Mandsur in and bestowed 
his former holding of Sewas upon Shams Khan, Bihar Khan, and 
Mir Khan Niazi, who were all of his kindred. The natural result 
was to make Shuja‘at Khan sole ruler of all the territory of Mandu. 
Meanwhile, Sher Shah remained nearly a year in Agra ordering and 
directing the affairs of his dominions. Everywhere he was successful. 
Haibat Khan, now viceroy, was asked to expel the Baluchis from the 
country of Multan of which tlicy had acquired possession. They 
had caused much disorder and sacked the city. Haibat Khan marched 
against them and won a signal triumpli by defeating and capturing 
such chiefs as Path Khan, Hindu Baluch, and Bakshi Langah. He 
collected together the inhabitants, restored the town to its former 
prosperity and erected in addition a new quarter which he named 
Shergarh in honour of his master. Sher Shah was highly delighted 
and bestowed upon his representative titles of Masnad ‘Ali and 
A‘zam Humayun. In settling the revenue of the country he was 
instructed not to follow the jarib but to take a share of the produce. 

It is to this period of Sher Shah's reign over Hindustan that the 
administrative measures wliich made him famous must be ascribed. 
The objects of his activities, we are told, were five in number: the 
first was the relief of liis subjects from tyraimy: the second, the re¬ 
pression of crime and villainy: the tliird, the maintenance of the 
prosperity of the realm: the fourth, the safety of the highways: 
the fifth, the comfort of traders and soldiers. 

Under tlie first and third of these heads, may be considered the 
revenue system and the military regulations upon which depended 
to a large degree his interests. The unit of revenue collection was 
the par gratia, of which there were said to be 116,000.^ In each pargana 
there was an 'Amil or administrative officer, a Shiqdar or bailiff, a 

^ In Elliot’s translation (IV, p. 424) figure is 113,000 villages. In ‘Abbas’s 
text {A.U.MS., p. 230) it is 116,000 parganas or dehas (villages). The number 
given by the Tdrikh-i-^Ddudt and the Wdqi'dt-i-Mushtdql {B,M,MS,) is the same. 
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KhazanadCir or treasurer, a Hindi writer and a Persian writer. Every 
harvest the land was measured afresh, and a share felt to the Muqaddam 
(headman). The assessments were carefully fixed according to the 
kind of grain, so that the interests of the cultivators might be safe- 
! guarded. The passage in Elliot's translation is as follows: 

'Land was measured every harvest and the revenue was collected 
I according to measurement and in proportion to the produce giving 
; one share to the cultivator and half a share to the Muqaddam, and 
fixing the assessment with regard to the kind of grain in order that 
the Muqaddams, Chatidhris and AmJns should not oppress the culti¬ 
vators who arc the support of the prosperity of die kingdom.’^ 

The text goes on to add that before it was not the custom 
to measure the land but there was a Qatitlngo in ever)^ pargana from 
whom was ascertained the present, past and probable future state 
of the pargana,^ 

It is clear that every harvest the land was measured afresli and 
this system was extended to the whole of the empire. The only 
exception was the distant country of Multan where the governor 
was specially ordered to take only a fourth share of the produce as 
revenue. According to this passage one share was to be given to the 
cultivator and half a share to the Muqaddam who was responsible 
for die collection of revenue on behalf of the State which means a 
claim to one third of the produce. This view is supported by a 
schedule of Sher Shah's assessment rates given in the Am.^ It appears 
cash payment was introduced by Sher Sliah now for the convenience 
of the cultivators. Above the pargand came the sarkars, forty seven 
in number, which were primarily districts, but wliich also formed 
the sphere of officers who supervised the administration of die 
pargands. hi every sarkdr there was a Shiqddr-i-Shiqddrdn and Munsif- 
i-Munsifdn who were to keep themselves constantly informed of the 
doings of the 'Amils and the peasants. The 'Amils were changed 
once or twice a year and their work was carefully supervised. Sher 
Sliah was particularly anxious about the collections and he ordered 
diat if the peasants by their contumacious conduct put obstacles in 
the way of realization, they must be severaly punished and rudilessly 
exterminated to serve as a warning to like-minded miscreants. 

^ Elliot, IV, p. 413. The A.U.MS. is more brief. It simply says the land was 
measured every year {jarlh kunand) and the state demand was fixed according 
to measurement, (p, 216) 

* T.S., p. 216. 

• Moreland, The Agrarian Systems of the Moslems in India, p. 76. J.R.A.S, 
1926, pp. 453, 455. 
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The civil and military authorities worked hand in hand, so that 
the cultivator was adequately protected from riot and disorder, 
while the state had no resistance to fear when its demands were 
made. The local officers, like the 'Amils^ were free and it was the 
king's desire that a number of deserving persons should have the 
opportunity of enjoying a post of ease and profit. Underlying the 
whole of Shcr Shah’s civil administration was the strong military 
organization which he introduced. He had a large army which 
consisted of 150,000 horse and 25,000 footmen who were reinforced 
in time of need by the auxiliaries of provincial governors and zilahdars. 
To guard the kingdom against foreign invasion and internal disorder, 
Sher Shall created a large number of forts and posted garrisons in 
them under capable commanders.^ These forts served their purpose 
well. The zamindars, inhabiting the country adjoining the rivers 
Jumna and Chambal were sternly put down, and Bairak Niazi, the 
Shiqddr of Qanauj, succeeded in effectively suppressing highway 
robbery which was rampant in that country. So complete was the 
subjugation in this area that no man kept in his house a sword, an 
arrow, a bow or a gun, nay, any iron article whatever except the 
implements of husbandry and cooking utensils. Tlic military regu¬ 
lations were carefully devised and enforced. Assignments were 
granted to nobles and the system of paying montlily salaries in cash 
was also in vogue. He insisted that the nobles should funiish the 
exact contingents which their obligations required, and he demanded 
in these troops a high condition of efficiency. The interests of the 
soldiers tliemselves were carefully considered, and the Mansahdars 
were forced to pay their men regularly and adequately. The horses 
of the troops were branded to prevent a grant being drawn twice 
for the same animal, and unless the brand were present the monthly 
salaiy was not paid. Branding was carried to such an extent that 
he would not give anything to the women servants in the palace 
and sweepers who did not have their descriptive rolls. The salary 
was paid after examining this roll. A number of regulations of this 
kind all strictly enforced, brought the army system to a high condition 
of efficiency. The military regulations which he issued for the pro¬ 
tection of the peasantry, were enforced with great strictness. Soldiers 
were asked to keep watch on the crops and if a man trampled upon 

^ Sher Shah was very fond of forts. He said on one occasion: ‘If my life 
lasts long enough, I will build a fort in every sarkar on a suitable spot, which 
may in times of trouble become a refuge for the oppressed and a check to the 
contumacious; and I am making all the earthen work serais of brick, that they 
may also serve for the protection and safety of the highway.’ 
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them, his ears were chopped off by the King himself, and with the 
coni hanging round his neck he was paraded in the camp. Whenever 
the army encamped near the fields, the soldiers, to avoid blame, 
guarded the crops themselves.^ Even in the enemy’s coimtry the crops 
were never destroyed and so great was the esteem in which the King 
was held by people that he never suffered from want of supplies. 

Under the second head, that of repression of crime and villainy 
mav be considered Slier Shah’s police system and his very important 
attitude towards religion. He was a firm believer in the theory of 
local responsibility for the misdeed unless they could produce 
tlie offender. The MNqaddams of villages had to produce thieves and 
robbers or to make good the loss when such crime occurred witJiin 
their jurisdiction. Mtiqaddanis harbouring offenders were severely 
punished. Murder was treated more severely. When the culprit 
could not be traced, the Muqaddams were asked to produce him and 
if they failed to do so, tlicy were put to death, for it was held by the 
administration that 'thefts and highway robberies could take place 
only by die connivance of headmen.’ It was the duty of the 'Amils 
of parqands, and over them of the authorities who controlled the 
sarkdr concerned, to exact reparation for every offence. Any dere¬ 
liction of duty in an official of any grade, from the highest to the 
lowest, was most severely punished. The King knew all that was 
going on, through an elaborate secret service system, which he had 
established to keep a watch upon the local administration of the 
great nobles. Any failure of local justice, any liushed-up crime, 
found its way at length to the cars of the King, who took prompt 
and exemplary action. That his discipline was so successful was 
certainly in a large degree due to die pains which he took to conciliate 
the learned and religious classes of the commimity, whose great 
influence was uniformly exerted in his favour. Encouraged by his 
regard for them, they had encroached on the Khalsa lands. He 
purified their ranks, put down fraudulent dealings in the matter 
of land grants, by showing greater care in the issue of firmans, and 
practised such devotion himself that he was held up as the model 
of a pious Muslim. The Afghans were treated with special favour 
and the pious amongst them were asked not merely to receive his 

^ Several anecdotes are related by the Afghan historians to illustrate the 
jealous care with which Sher Shah protected tlie crops. Drastic punishments 
were inflicted upon those who damaged the crops and transgressed his rules. 
Once in Malwa a man’s leg was tied to the back of the camel on wliich he was 
riding and he was dragged along the route for picking some grains from the 
field of a cultivator. 
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bounty but also to share in the sovereignty of Hindustan. Thus 
while he strengthened himself upon the material side by his regulations 
and good management, he contrived to buttress up his rule by the 
help of those spiritual forces which always exert so vast an influence 
upon political affairs. 

Under the fourth and fifth heads may be said to fall his elaborate 
system of road building, his patronage of merchants, and his care 
for the well-being of his tribesmen. Fie caused every main road to 
be furnished with serais at a distance of two kros from each other.^ 
The serais were elaborately regulated for the comfort both of Hindu 
and of Muslim travellers and were furnished with two horses apiece 
so that news from outlying parts of the kingdom might travel fast 
to the capital. The serais were built of burnt brick in the midst of a 
group of villages and every one of them had a well, a masjid and a 
temple; watchmen were employed to guard the goods of travellers. 
For the comfort of the Hindus, Brahmans were employed to supply 
hot and cold water, beds and food and grain for their horses. In 
addition to repairing and maintaining the old roads, he built several 
new ones of considerable strategic importance. One was built 
stretching from Sunargaon in Bengal to the I^imjab, so that troops 
could be moved rapidly and easily from one end of his domain to 
the other. Another road was made from Agra south to Burhanpur 
to be used as the main artery along which armies might move for 
operations against the Deccan: a third was constructed from Agra 
to Jodhpur and Chittor, to lead into the heart of R.ajputana: and a 
fourth was constructed from Lahore to Multan to safeguard the 
frontier. This improvement of means of communication naturally 
had a great effect upon trade. Intercourse between various parts of 
the kingdom was much encouraged, and the protection of travelling 
merchants was a duty carefully enforced upon the village authorities. 
When a traveller died on the road, his goods were restored to his 
heirs. Customs were taken in two places only by royal officials, 
i.e., on the borders of the kingdom and at the place of sale, and all 
other dues were strictly forbidden. The officials were not allowed 
to buy anything except at the market rates. The result of it was 
that trade flourished, and Hindustan became more prosperous than 
had been the case for years. Nor did Sher Shah neglect to follow 
the example of Sultan Bahlol Lodi in encouraging the settlement 
of his brother Afghan soldiers from the mountains, and in insisting 
upon their good treatment at the hands of their employers. 


^ There were 1700 serais in the kingdom. 
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In all these elaborate but commonseiise regulations there was 
little that was entirely new, except in certain features of the arrange¬ 
ment of revenue collection. What was new was the minute care 
witli which the King supervised every detail working early and late 
that all should go well. No matter was too minute, no question too 
weighty, to receive its proper share of the King’s attention. Himself 
devoted heart and soul to the business of the state, he used to say: 
‘It always behoves the great to be active.’ The consequence was 
that the local administration, being adequately supervised by the 
central authority, became energetic instead of supine, and the whole 
machinery of state, local and central, moved easily and efficiently. 

While Slier Shah was planning and supervising these arrangements, 
his lieutenants were strengthening their hold upon tlie portions of 
the kingdom committed to their charge. When at length the system 
was in working order, he determined to visit in person various parts 
of his dominions and as a preliminary he determined to undertake 
the reduction of Raisin and Chanderi^ which, as we have seen, were 
held by a Rajput family. He declared a jehad and marched against 
Raisin which resisted boldly under its gallant commandant, Puran 
Mai the deputy of Raja Pratap Singh. For six months the siege was 
pushed, with many gallant feats of arms on either side: every day 
skirmishes were held between the Rajputs and the Afghans and 
these trials of strength were witnessed by Puran Mai himself, but, 
at length, the continuous fire of the besieger’s artillery began to 
produce an effect upon the wall, and Puran Mai asked for terms. 
The excuse for the attack was that Puran Mai and his master had 
enslaved Musalman families, and taken the daughters of Musalmans 
into their harems, and Puran Mai was offered pardon and the ficf of 
Banaras if he released the captives. He rephed that he had none but 
that he would surrender the fort on promise of safe conduct, and 

^ Ahmad Yadgar gives an account of the campaign against Chanderi. The 
Raja sent his nephew (brother’s son) at the head of his troops to fight against 
the Afghans, but another nephew of his went over to the enemy and suggested 
a device by which the fort could be captured. Ready to take advantage of the 
traitor’s services, Shcr Shah promised to make him ruler of the country if the 
plan succeeded. At the head of 5000 horsemen his general, Walidad Khan’s 
brother, advanced towards Chanderi; Walidad himself was to march with a 
force of 4000. A surprise attack was made upon the Rajputs and in a hotly 
contested action, according to Ahmad Yadgar, the Afghans were slain. At 
last the Rajputs were overpowered and the fort came into Afghan hands. 
Among the booty seized was a beautiful daughter of the Raja who was presented 
to Sher Shah. The traitor, who had disgraced himself by inviting a foreign 
invasion, was placed upon the throne of Chanderi as a reward for his treason. 
Tdrikh-i-Shahi, pp. 210-12. 
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would go to put the matter before his master. He added that the 
Afghan army should march two kros from the fort to allay his appre¬ 
hensions and that he would come out of the fort with his family 
if ‘Adil Khan and Qutb Khan Banet^ promised by solemn oaths 
that no injury would be done to him. Puran Mai must have been 
aware of Sher Shah’s antecedents and unscrupulous ways, and it 
was for this reason tliat he put little faith in his promises. On an 
assurance being given by the prince and the Afghan noblemen, 
Puran Mai came out of the fort and encamped with his garrison on a 
spot assigned to him by Sher Shah. It is about this time that Sher 
Shah was detained on the road by the widows of the chief men 
{Mukhdaman) of Clianderi, who recounted before him their tale of 
woe and begged him to avenge the insults offered to Muslim women 
by Puran Mai and his chief. Their piteous appeal moved his orthodox 
heart and with tears in his eyes he hesitated at first and remarked 
that he had made a solemn promise to Puran Mai to protect liis life 
and honour. Thereupon these women, who must have been either 
excited over the fate of their own kith and kin or instigated by their 
more orthodox co-rcligionists, entreated him to consult the theo¬ 
logians {*Ulamd) if an oath of that kind was binding upon him. Sher 

^ Elliot’s MSS. perhaps mentioned only one name—tliat of Qutb Khan 
Banet. (Elliot, IV, 401). The A.U.MS. of the Tdrikh--i-Sher Shdfil has Qutb 
Khan Muni. Other texts have Naib. There are several persons bearing this 
name. He seems to have been a man of great integrity and honour. We hear of 
him again in the reign of Isliim Shah. ‘Adil Khan before coming to court 
wanted a guarantee from certain nobles among whom Qutb Khan Naib is also 
mentioned. Qutb Khan was accused of intriguing with ‘Adil Khan against the 
Sultan. 

Ahmad Yadgar gives a detailed account of the campaign. Having obtained 
the fatu^a, Sher Shah marched towards Raisin. After going two or three stages, 
he got fever on account of fatigue and though a physician Malianand by name 
advised rest, he pushed on. The desire for revenge completely possessed his 
heart. When he reached Raisin, Puran Mai’s brotlier waited upon him and 
presented him with Rs. 7000 and three elephants. He was asked to advise his 
brother to release the Muslim women whom he had admitted in his harem. The 
brother’s protest that the reports that had reached him were untrue was unheeded 
and Sher Shah ordered the siege of the fort. Puran Mai offered 40 lakhs and 
agreed to wait upon him provided a solemn promise was made that his life 
would be spared. This was done and he decided to leave the fort with his family 
notwithstanding the advice of his kinsmen to the contrary. As Rajputs they 
begged him not to put faith in Sher Shah’s words and urged him to fight to the 
last for the honour of his house. But their counsels were unheeded and Puran 
Mai came out of the fort and landed at the place allotted to him in the midst 
of the royal camp. Though outwardly friendly, Sher Shah secretly hinted to 
Haibat Khan that the infidel .should be exterminated with liis wives and cliil- 
dren. Tdrtkh-i-Shdht, pp. 215-17. 
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Shah consulted SLaikh Rafiuddin Safvi, Saiy^-'ad 'Aliuddin and 
other learned men who advised him that he was at liberty to break 
his word and that die misdeeds of Puran Mai must be visited with 
dcath.^ Abul Fazl rightly condemns Sher Shah and writes that he 
‘got the Raja out of the fort by a dishonest treaty and promises and 
by the efforts of sundry misguided lawyers and wretched ignoramuses 
he destroyed the men to whom he had given quarter.’^ The Uictics 
which Sher Shah employed against the Rajputs are described by the 
Afghan historians. He ordered ‘Isa Khan Hajib to collect his troops 
and secretly commanded Haibat Khan to keep a watch on Puran 
Mai and sec dxat he was taken by surprise. At the appointed place 
the elephants and troops gathered at sunrise and the Afghans imder 
Khawas Khan, Qutb Khan, Jalal Khan Jallu, Duda Miyanah and 
others suddenly attacked the Rajput camp. Finding himself in 
danger, the Rajput warrior, after the nicumer of his tribe, first cut 
off the head of his queen Ratnavati (Ratnrivall in some MSS.), who 
was liighly skilled in music, and called upon his officers and men to 
slay their families. The last scene is described by ‘Abbas: ‘Puran Mai 
and liis companions, like hogs at bay, failed not to exhibit valour and 
gallantry, but in the twinkling of an eye all were slain. Such of 
their wives and families as were not slain were captured.’’^ 

A daughter of Puran Mai and three sons of his elder brother were 
captured alive and the rest were all put to the sword. The daughter 
of the valiant Rajput was given to itinerant minstrels {hdzigarmi) 
diat they might make her dance in the bazaars and the boys ordered 
to be castrated so that the race of the ‘oppressor* might be extinct."* 

^ Elliot’s MS. perhaps mentioned only one name—that of Rafiuddin Safvi, 
TheT.f/,M 5 . mentions the name of another theologian, ‘Aliuddin. Rafiuddin 
Safvi of Ij was one of the most powerful Saiyyads of Balkh and exponent of the 
traditions, who came to India in the time of Sikandar Lodi and was given the 
title of Hazrat-i-Muqaddas. He died at Agra in a.h. 954 or 957. Abul Fazl speaks of 
him as a learned man of saintly habits. His mother was the daughter or near 
descendant of Rafiuddin. Despite the Shaikh’s learning and his relationship with 
him, Abul Fazl is candid enough to say that he was ‘misguided’ in this respect. 
(Blochmann, Atti I, p, 523. Jarrett, Am HI, p. 423) Ahmad Yadgar mentions 
three theologians—Rafiuddin, Shaikh Khalil and Miyan Majduddin Sirhindi. 

* A.N. I, p. 399. 

* T.S., p. 197. The jauhar was performed. The flames continued to blaze till 
noon and the entire garrison perished, Makhzan, LO.MS., 102a. 

* T.S., A.U.MS., p. 198. The I.O.MS. of the Makhzan (102a) gives a slightly 
different version. Of the garrison only two survived. One of these was a 
daughter of Puran Mai who was made over to the minstrels so that they might 
make her sing and dance from door to door. The other was a boy who was 
given to the hdztgars or jugglers, Ahmad Yadgar mentions two daughters and 
three boys. The latter, he says, were castrated. Tdrikh-i-ShdhJt p. 220. 
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Such was the inhuman barbarity of Sher Shah towards an enemy 
who had relied upon his plighted faith and it will ever remain a 
blot on his honour even if we admit Raja Pratap’s misbehaviour 
towards Muslim women. The fort was entrusted to Shahbaz Klian, 
son of Yusuf Khan Acchakhail Sarwani and Sher Shah returned to 
Agra to prepare for another expedition against the Hindus.^ 

The next victim he selected for attack was Maldeo, prince of 
Jodhpur, who after Rana Sanga’s death, had attained a position of 
pre-eminence in Rajasthan. Abiil Fazl describes him as the lord of 
Ajmer, Nagor^ and many other countries, and Nizamuddin and 
Firishtah speak of liim as ‘the most powerful ruler’ in Hindustan. 
He had organized a large army and with its help had conquered 
Jalor, Siwana, Bikaner and, if the bardic chronicles are to be trusted, 
his influence was felt in Jesalmir, Marwar, Sirohi and several other 
states of Rajputana.''^ Having ascended the gaddi in June 1531, he 

^ He was advised by die *Ulama, who had always a great influence with liim, 
that he should inarcli against the Rafizt sect in the Deccan where it had made 
much progress. But Sher Shah preferred to direct his operations against the 
powerful provinces in the countries of Delhi and Malwa. T.S., pp. 199-200. 

The Hindus referred to arc probably the Rajputs of Etawah. The Shaikhs 
complained that one Basdeo Rajput had burnt and plundered the country and 
seized their women and children. This seems to have been a common pretext 
for obtaining Sher Shah’s help. Duda Miyana was appointed to deal with the 
rebellious Rajput who was crushed and the victims of his aggression were 
released. Tarikh-iShaht, p. 220. 

* A.N. I, p. 400. Abul Fazl attributes his father’s flight from Nagor to Alimeda- 
bad to the Maldeo disturbance (HadUah-i-Maldco). Beveridge in a note in the Afe- 
barndmah says that the catastrophe referred to is Sher Shah’s invasion of Maldeo’s 
territory. Jarrett thinks that the incident referred to is Humayun’s flight from 
Nagor. Beveridge is undoubtedly correct, for Sher Shah’s invasion was a much 
more serious matter than Humayun’s flight. The Hadisdh occurred at the time 
of the death of Mubarak’s mother but the date of this incident is not given. 
Abul Fazl must have heard of these things from his father. Blochmann, 
Introduction to the Aln-i-Akbart I, p. ii. A.N. I, p. 400, note 5. Jarrett, III, p. 421. 

® According to Nizamuddin and Firishtah, Maldeo’s army was 50,000 strong 
and according to the Khydtas, 80,000. Maldeo seems to have exercised sway 
over an extensive dominion. According to the chronicles, which are not 
always reliable, he conquered Siwana from Jetmal Rathor; Chohtan, Rarkar, 
Radhanpur and Khawar from the Pawars; Raipur and Bhadrajun from Sindhal 
Rathors; Jalor from Behari Pathans; Malani Rao from the descendants of 
Malinath; Merta from Biramdeo; Nagor, Sambhar, Didwana and Ajmer from 
Muslims; Gohwar, Badnor, Madariya and Kosithal from the Rana of Mewar; 
Bikaner from the Bika Rathors; Sanchor from the Chauhans; and Sirohi from 
Dewras. His kingdom had reached the confines of Agra and Delhi. Most of 
these conquests meant notliing more than a temporary subjugation. Still Marwar 
was at this time at the zenith of her power and independence. (Rajputana Gazetteer^ 
Vol. I-III, (1909), p. 56. Jagdish Singh Galilot, History of Marwar, p. 130.) 
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Aad done much to increase his power. He lud built forts and streng- 
> thened the city of Jodhpur by enclosing it on all sides by a wall and 
;by improving its fortifications. He had resumed many ja^irs and 
'by his unscrupulous disregard of old and recognized rights he had 
incurred the displeasure of the nobility. The cause of the invasion 
Tniist have been Sher Shah’s desire to subdue a powerful chieftain 
who liad attained a position of such pre-eminence among the Rajputs 
at this time. But according to a Sanskrit work called Karma Chandra 
Vansotkntankam Kdvyanu composed in I593, it was Jet Singh, Rao 
of Bikaner, who being attacked by Maldeo, sent his minister Nag 
Raj to Sher Shah to seek his help against the Rathor prince.^ The. 
chief of Mairta, Biram, also sought Ihs aid against nis oppressor. 
Be that as it may, Sher Shah took the field against Maldeo witli an 
immense army fortyfying and entrenching each camp as he advanced.^ 
As it was difficult in the sandy desert to complete the entrenchments, 
bags full of sand were employed to construct them at the suggestion 
of Mahmud Khan, his grandson. On the borders of Ajmer, Maldeo 
came out to mcel him, at the head of a large body of Rajput horse. 
Sharp skirmishes were a daily occurrence, in which the Afghans 
had by no means an advantage; and the Rajput cavalry soon reduced 
Sher Shall to considerable straits by cutting off his provision trains 
;uid interfering with his food supply. He was greatly unnerved 
by the dangerous situation in which he found himself. His confidence 
in Afglnui courage and military skill was lessened by what he saw 
of the reckless valour of the Rajputs. He luid recourse to a stratagem 
to gain his end. He caused letters to be forged in the name of Maldco’s 
officers to the effect that he (Sher Shah) should have no anxiety, 
and putting them in a silken kbarttah, he arranged that they should 
be dropped near the tent of Maldeo’s vakil,^ When the letters were 

According to Mr. Reu’s account, Mfddco fought 53 battles and his kingdom 
included at one time 58 parganas wliich are detailed by him. Some of these 
have been mentioned above. Kcu, Jodhpur kd Itihds, p. 142. 

‘ R. B. Gauri Shankcr Ojha’s article in the Madhuri, Vol. V, Pt I, pp. 43-49. 
The long verses quoted show that the account is not a mere poetic fancy. 
According to the Marwar Kltyatas also, the cause of this invasion was the hostility 
of the ruler of Bikaner and Biram, the chief of Ajmer and Mairta whose countries 
Maldeo had seized. Pandit V. Reu writes to me that the cause of difference 
between Maldeo and Humayun was the slaughter of cows in the Marwar area 
which, I think, is a mistake. 

* Tod, Annals (Ed. by Crooke) II, p. 934. Tod writes that Maldeo had an army 
of 50,000 brave Rathors and Sher Shah marched against him at die head of 
80,000 men. Tod, Annals II, p. 956. 

• According to the Khydtas this was done at the instance of Biram who had 
caused these forged firmans to be put inside the sliields which were sold to 
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picked up by Maldeo’s men, their contents led him to think that the 
Rajput chiefs, who supported him, were in league with the Afghans. 
In vain did the gallant nobles protest dieir loyalty but they failed 
to dispel his suspicions. A contingent of officers hciided by Jeta and 
Kupa^ bravely courted death for bare suspicion of tainted honour, 
and with eight or ten thousand devoted followers charged the whole 
Afglaan army and caused immense damage before tliey were cut 
down to a man. Sher Sliah was at his prayers when an Afghan came 
runniug and asked him to leave the field forthwitli. He quickly 
mounted his horse but just at that time the news came that Khawas 
Khan had routed the Rajputs. Sher Sh^di, devoutly thankful to have 
avoided a general engagement with warriors so desperate, made the 
famous remark, ‘How nearly had 1 thrown away the empire of 
Delhi for a handful of bdjarf referring to the coarse millet that was 
almost the staple food of the country. ‘Isa Khan Niazi and Khawas 
Khc'in with other officers were left in the country of Nagor, Ajmer 
and Marwar to bring about its complete subjugation. The proud 
Rana fled to Siwana on the confines of Gujarat. 

Sher Shall then turned off south for the professed purpose of attack¬ 
ing Chittor; but as the Rana submitted, he continued his journey 
through the countiy of Dhandhira*-^ (Jaipur) to Kalinjar in Bundcl- 
khand. The Raja of Kalinjar, Kirat Singh, warned by Puran Mafs 


Malcieo’s chiefs. Having done this he informed the R.ii that most of his men 
had gone over to Sher Shah and that an examination of their shields would 
convince him of the correctness of his information. This was done and the 
forged firmans were discovered. Maldeo was, as history records, seriously 
purturbed by this revelation of treachery. Mr. Ojha does not accept this story. 
JK.CIU Jodhpur ha Itihds I, p. 129. 0 ]\ia, Jodhpur Rajya kd Itihds, Pt. I, pp. 302-4. 

Ahmad Yridgfir’s account of the Marwar expedition is quite dilferent from 
that of other writers. But it is confused and not free from inaccuracies. 
Tdrtkh-i-Shdhi, pp. 221-6. 

^ These names are variously written by historians. In the Phalodi Kbyata^ 
to which reference is made by Dr. Tessitori in his Bardic Suruey of Rdjputdnd, 
the names arc given as Jeto and Kupo. Mr. Reu writes Jaita and Kunpa. 
{J.A.S.B., 1916, p. 89.) The Muslim chroniclers speak of the desperate valour 
with which the Rajputs diargcd the Muslims and drove them back. There is 
some confusion about the chronology of these events but the following dates 
seem to be approximately correct. Raisin was attacked during the first half 
of A.H. 950 which began on April 6, 1543 and the Marwar campaign came later, 
some time during November and March 1544. The attack on Chittor followed 
a few months later and Kalinjar was invaded in or about November 1544. Sher 
Shah died on 23 or 24 May 1545. 

* This is Dhundar, the district of which Dyosa, the oldest seat of the Kachwaha 
Rajputs, was the centre. I. G, XIII, p. 385. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey 
Reports XX p. 3. 
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fate, did not come out to meet him and prepared to offer resistance. 
The fort was besieged and moiuids were erected which rose higher 
tlian the fort itself. The Afghans discharged arrows and fired at the 
garrison from the top of the mounds. According to ‘Abbas and the 
author of the Makhzan the storming of the fortress was delayed by 
Shcr Shah, for he feared lest the Rajputs should kill a beautiful slave 
girl in the Raja’s possession, whose beauty had attracted him. Here 
as on otlier occasions the 'Ulamas declared that it was a jehad and 
urged the king to press on the siege with great vigour. He did so; 
and mines were laid luider the fort and at last under a heavy fire 
tlie walls were battered in. Sher Shah himself directed the operations 
and ordered loaded rockets (huqqahs) to be discharged. It was at this 
time that one of these rockets rebounded from the wall and falling 
on the ground blew up the whole magazine. Sher Sliah was dread¬ 
fully burnt along with certain divines who happened to be with him. 
‘Abbas writes: When Darya Klian brought the huqqahs^ Sher Khan 
descended from the bastion (sabdt) and ordered that fire should be 
set to them and they should be thrown into the fort. When they 
were engaged in throwing the huqqahs^ one of them struck against 
the wall of the fort and rebounded. It fell on the spot where the 
other huqqahs were placed and a conflagration ensued. Shaikh Khalil, 
Shaikh Nizam and other wise men were burnt, Sher Khan came 
out half-burnt. Babii, a young man, who was standing near was 
burnt to death.When Shcr Shah regained his consciousness, he 
beckoned to his officers to do their utmost to capture the fort and 
according to ‘Abbas ‘the chiefs attacked on every side like ants and 
locusts’, and by the time of afternoon prayer they succeeded in their 
attempt. With his face lit up with joy Shcr Shah expired after hearing 
the news that die fort had surrendered.^ 

^ At this time Shaikh Khalil, Mulla Nizam and Darya Khan Sarwani were 
with the King. ‘Abbas, p. 207. 

* The date of Shcr Shah’s death is variously given by various writers. Accor¬ 
ding to ‘Abbas it is loth Rabi I, a.h. 952 (May 22, 1545), and according to Abul 
Fazl, nth Rabi I, 952. He says Sher Shah died after having ruled 5 years 2 
months and 13 days. Firishtah’s date is 12th Rabi I, a.h. 952 (May 24, 1545) 
which is accepted by Erskine. Among Afghan historians the Tdnkh-i-DdddJ 
does not give the exact date but says that Salim came (to Kalinjar) on the fifth 
day and sat on the throne on the 15th Rabi I, a.h. 952 which means the nth 
Rabi 1 . Ahmad Yadgar’s date Thursday, the 24tii Zu’l Qa’da a.h. 952 is incorrect. 
The IVdqV dt-i-Mushtdql does not give the precise date. It only mentions the 
year. The Mukhzan writes that on Friday, the 9th of the ist Rabi in a.h. 952 
some time after one watch of the night had passed, Sher Shah took something to 
cat and asked tlic *Ulamd what merit consisted in fighting the infidels. On 
Tuesday (May 25) at midnight he performed liis devotions for the last time 
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Raja Kirat Singh was closely guarded in Qutb Khan’s house and 
next day at sunrise was put to death. Sher Shah had done much 
during his lifetime. From a petty ja^irdar's son in Bihar he had 
risen to the position of Emperor and liad brought large and extensive 
territories imdcr his sway. He had driven the Mughals out of India 
and humbled the pride of the noblest Rajputs. He had built up an 
immense army which was the terror of his contemporaries. The 
institutions which he devised for the better govemance of the country 
and the unremitting industry with which he looked after the business 
of the state had won him the admiration and esteem of friends and 
foes alike. By sheer force of genius, he had organized the Afghans 
into a nation and curbed their separatist tendencies. But he did not 
seem to be satisfied with his achievements and the Afghan historians 
mention four dying regrets: (i) to depopulate the country of Roh 
and to transfer the inhabitants to the tract between the Nilab and 
Lahore so as to avert the danger from the Mughals; (2) to destroy 
Lahore which was on the road of the invader where he could easily 
collect supplies and organize his resources; (3) to build two fleets 
of fifty large vessels each as commodious as serais for the convenience 
of pilgrims going to and coming from Mecca; and (4) to raise a 
tomb to Ibrahim Lodi at Panipat on the condition that there should 
be a sepulchre of the Chaghatais whom he may have ‘dispatched to 
martyrdom’.^ 

and departed from this world. All writers agree in saying that four ^haris of 
night had passed when he died, but they do not agree about the exact date. 
From the data available it is difficult to ascertain the precise date. Mr. Erskine, 
for reasons not given, accepts May 24. It seems probable that he died eitlier on 
the 23rd or the 24th. A.N. I, p. 615. Tarlhh-i-Daudt, A,U,MS., p. 228. Dom, 
History of the A-fghanSy p. 141. Tdrikh-i-Shahiy p. 233. Erskine, History of 
India under Baber and Humayun II, p. 441. 

^ Ahmad Yadgar writes that at the time of his death Sher Shah heaved a 
.sigh and said that he had two unfulfilled desires—one was the destruction of 
Lahore so as to deprive the Mughals of their route and the other was the con¬ 
struction of a fleet of 20 ships for the convenience of the pilgrims to Mecca. 
This is supported by the Makhzan-i-Afghani but it mentions four regrets* 
Tdrikh-i-Shdhiy p. 233. Makhzariy A.S.B.MS.y p. 93. 



Chapter IX 

SHER SHAH'S SUCCESSORS 

The death of this remarkable man plunged all into confusion. Being 
|still young in years, he had nominated no successor, and neither 
I'Adil, his elder, nor Jalal, his younger, son was witli him at the time. 
iTalal Khan, who was by far the stronger personality, was closer at 
(hand, and managed to reach the camp in three days. He commanded 
‘the following of most of the great nobles, less perhaps from his own 
merits, than from the hopelessly depraved character of his elder 
brother. The nobles debated among themselves as to the choice 
of their sovereign. ‘Isa Khan, probably with a view to adding to 
the weight of his advice, said that Sher Shah occasionally remarked 
that both of his sons were unfit for die tlironc—one w^as a luxurious 
profligate, fond of ease and pleasure, and the other had a headstrong 
and vindictive temper. The reasons wliich ultimately weighed with 
them were that ‘Adil was far away at Rantliambhor, and the choice 
of a ruler could not be long delayed in the peculiar circumstances 
of the country, and Jalal, besides being brave and warlike, was avai- 
Liblc near at liand. To Jalafs feigned protest that he would not sit 
on the throne while his elder brother w^as still alive, the reply of the 
; nobles was that sovereignty w'as nothing but a gift bestowed by the 
‘ grandees of the empire on any individual whom they considered 
f WTirthy of it, and that the only alternative to anarchy and disorder 
was the speedy enthronement of a capable prince of die royal blood. 
Accordingly, he was proclaimed king under the title of Islam Shah,' 
and set out for Agra, where he received the submission of the governor, 
Khawas Khan. 

Soon after his assumption of royal dignity, die new monarch 
distributed two months’ pay^ in cash to the army and resumed all 
die jaUr^ In the various provinces and granted to their holders a 
stipend in money. The Raja of Kalinjar, who liad been seized with 

^ He was popularly known as Salim Shah. According to the Tarlkh-i-Ddudl 
Jalal was at this time at Rewah in the province of Patna. The date of his accession 
to the throne is given by him as 15th Rabi I, a.h. 952 (May 27, 1545). Islam 
Shah’s election throws some light on the Afghan theory of kingship. Primo¬ 
geniture was disregarded and what ‘Isa Khan said on this occasion was con¬ 
firmed by the Niazis when they met in Khawas Khan’s tent after tlie battle of 
Ambala. They distrusted Isliim Shah and when Khawas Khan suggested ‘Adil’s 
name they said: ‘No one obtains a kingdom by inheritance; it belongs to whoever 
can govern it by the sword.’ ‘Adil’s son Muhammad was present in the camp 
at Kalinjar but tlic nobles hoodwinked liini by giving liim a letter for his father. 
When the young man went away, they proclaimed Jalal as king. 

* One month’s pay was given in advance and one month’s as gift. 
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70 men after the capture of the fort, was put to death. The Madad-i- 
Mdash (maintenance) and airnd grants,^ which his predecessor had 
allowed, were not interfered with. He built a serdi at every half kros 
between the serais of Sher Shah and stationed at each of them two 
horses and some footmen to bring news every day from Bengal. 
Alms were given at each serdi, and the poor travellers were supplied 
with every kind of convenience. No distinction was made between 
tlie Hindu and the Muslim in this respect. Regulations were issued 
for guiding civil, military and ecclesiastical affiiirs which were settled 
in accordance with them. The decision which was made according 
to the regulations was strictly enforced whether it was in conformity 
widi the religious law or not. He maintained under the severest 
discipline an army which made him immensely superior to his nobles 
and sought by legislation to hamper the dangerous growth of power 
in every possible way. He retained the da^rh system, seized the war 
elephants of the nobles, and kept the revenues wholly in his hands. 
He organized the army by dividing it intc') separate corps of 50, 200, 250 
and 500 each. To every corps of 50 was attached a Persian writer 
(Turki writer in some cluoniclcs) and a Hindi writer. Besides these, 
there were armies of five thousand, ten thousand, twenty thousand 
and thirty thousand men, to each of wliich he assigned a Sardar, an 
Afghan Munsif, a blindu Mutisif iind two Khoja Sarahs (eunuchs of 
the palace), and he granted lands for the maintenance of these troops.^ 
fie promoted to higher ranks his old six hundred horsemen who 
had served him as prince ‘according to desert’. He abolished the 
system of suppl ying money in exchange for a certain quota of mounted 
men, and this deprived the nobility of any chance to increase their 
power without his knowledge. His espionage system was even more 

^ fkTC alsu the Tarlkh-i-Daudi says that he abolished the 'Alufdddrs and Jd^ir- 
ddrs and paid them in cash from the treasury. A.U.MS., p. 229. 

* The passage in the Tdrikh-i-Ddudi to which Sir Henry Elliot refers in a foot¬ 
note is not very clear. He takes 50, 200, 250, 500 and 1,000 to be the stipend 
of soldiers which does not seem to be correct. The word used in the text is 
'aliifd (crops) which literally means fodder and is best translated by the word 
maintenance. But the author later on makes it quite clear what he means. He 
says to each 'alufd (which I have translated by crops) he assigned a Persian 
writer and a Hindi writer. Then again he says that those to whom 'alufds were 
given in the time of Sher Shah were granted vildyats and pargands, that is to 
say lands. The Wdqi‘dt~i^Mushtdql {British Museum MS.) uses the word garoh 
for *alufd and clearly says that he remodelled his army and organized garohs of 
50, 200, 250 and so on and to each assigned the officers mentioned in the Tdrikh-i- 
Ddudi. It goes on to add that Sher Sh^ had paid monthly salaries but he assigned 
pargands for their maintenance. Elliot, IV, p. 480. Wdqi*dt-i-Mushtdqi, B.M.MS. 
Tdrikh-i-Ddudi, A.U.MS., pp. 229-30. 
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elaborate than that of his fatlier; reports were regularly forwarded 
to him of events that were happening in the remotest corners of liis 
kingdom. In reply to these reports, he personally superintended the 
despatch of mandates direct to the parties concerned, which had 
to be executed in the minutest particulars witliout regard to Qazi 
or Mufti. ‘Abdul Qadir Badaoni who saw some of Islam Shah’s 
regulations in force in 1548 in the country of Bajwara, refers to a 
strange practice of this monarch.^ The Amirs of five, ten and twenty 
thousand on every Friday pitched a lofty tent, supported by eight 
poles, and brought the shoes of Islam Shah together with a quiver 
in front of the throne. Then the commanders of troops, Munsifs 
and Amirs came witli bowed heads and took their seats in their 
proper places after making obeisance. In this durbar was read out, 
by a secretary, Islam ShalTs order which covered eighty sheets of 
paper and every Amir was asked to comply with it. Tliis is probably 
the code of eighty sections wliich was interpreted by a Miinsif and 
not by a Qazi. The adequate execution of the royal justice, as well 
as the far-reaching extension of the royal power, was ensured by the 
policy of stationing large bodies of troops, five thousand and upwards, 
in permanent camps in various places throughout his dommions. 
These camps formed, as it were, the centres from which royal influence 
radiated, and every Friday the royal justice was administered to 
suppliants in accordance with die provisions of die code. 

'rhe new sovereign was not lacking in abihty, but was gloomy 
and suspicious by nature, quite incapable of commanding the affection, 
even if he did not forfeit the respect, of the Afghans who had adored 
his father. From the first he continually attempted to kidnap his 
elder brother, regardless of the fact that several trusty nobles like 
‘Isa Khan Niazi, Jala! Klian Jalu and Khawas Khan had made them¬ 
selves surety for him. 

‘Adil Khan pnd a visit to the court but Islam Shah was prevented 
from carrying out his sinister designs by the nobles who reminded 
him of his pledge. His life was spared; he was given the jd^lr of 
Biyana whither he was escorted by ‘Isa Khan and Khawas Khan. 
But he liad hardly been in possession of the jagir for two months 
when Islam Shah sent Ghazi Malhi with golden chains to arrest 
him. ‘Adil fled to Khawas Kflian and complained to him of Islam’s 
atrocious conduct. Ghazi Malhi also reached there at the same time 
and, knowing his mission, the distinguished general ordered him to 
be put in chains. Khaw^ Khan greatly regretted die death of his old 


^ Ranking, AUBadwnl I, pp. 496 -7. 
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master, and saw with deep disgust that the new sovereign was 
attempting to gain cheap notoriety by reversing some of his father's 
wise ordinances. He began to meditate rebellion. He wrote to some 
of the principal Amirs, such as Qutb Khan and ‘Isa Khan who were 
offended at Islam Shah’s arrogance and independence, and asked them 
if they would join in the proposed movement. The answer received 
was that, if ‘Adil Khan and Khawas Klian arrived at Agra before 
sunrise on a certain day, a party would certainly join them. 

By one of tliose strange accidents which so often change the course 
of history, the conspirators on their way to Agra visited the great 
Shaikh Salim Chisti to pay their respects. The Shaikh was cele¬ 
brating Shah-i-Barat at this time. In their piety they stayed so long 
that they failed to arrive until the forenoon, and were consequently 
not joined by the promised reinforcements. Even so, they were 
formidable, and their advance was sufficiently unexpected, to take 
Islam Shah quite by surprise. He summoned to him certain nobles 
whom he suspected of complicity with the rebels, admitted his 
mistake, and asked them to arrange reconcihation with Kliawas 
Khan. His private intention was to escape to Chunar, and witli the 
treasures stored tlicre to raise an army which would restore to him 
his rights and enable him to take vengeance on those who had im¬ 
pugned them. But ‘Isa Khan, the Mir Hajib, pointed out that there 
were in the capieal two or three thousand^ devoted followers, as 
well as other troops, and advised him to march out and try his fortime. 
As the old minister had foreseen, the spectacle of their sovereign 
marching out to fight for his throne won over the wavering nobles. 
A battle took place at Midakur,^ a village near Agra, in which Islam 
Shah w^as completely victorious. ‘Adil Khan fled from the country, 
and vanished for ever: Khawas Khan retreated to Mewat, where he 
maintained himself for some time. 

It is extraordinary to reflect that Sher Shah had not been dead 
three months when the empire which he had built up began to fall 
to pieces. Everywhere the Afghan national tendency to separatism 
began to exert its fatal influence, and in each province the officials, 
who had served the father so loyally, withheld their allegiance from 
the son and declared their independence. In the light of this rude 
test, the weak point of Sher Shah’s policy becomes amply apparent; 
the people wdth whose help he had constructed his empire were 

^ In some histories the number is 5,000. 

* Midakur is a village on the metalled road from Agra to Fatehpur Sikri at 
a distance of about 10 miles from the district headquarters. District Gazetteers 
of the United Provinces VIII, p. 316. 
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not yet ready to play their part in such a grandiose political con¬ 
ception. Their owm ideas were still too primitive; they were too 
reluctant to make the sacrifice of independence and freedom which 
every highly organized polity exacts from its members. In conse¬ 
quence, too much depended upon the personality of the one man 
at the head of things; the machiner}^ of state needed continual watch¬ 
ing; it would not run with its own momentum. Sher Sliah himself, 
with his immense powers of administration, could nnmage to make 
his great conception in to a reality for the moment; but when once 
he was removed, and his sceptre fell into hands less competent, it 
was foimd that the structure of the Afghan empire rested, not upon 
solid foimdation of its own, but upon the shoulders of a single man 
of genius. 

The discovery of the conspiracy which had so nearly proved fatal 
to his throne, did much to confirm the naturally harsh ajid suspicious 
temper of Islam Shah. Having first made his position secure by the 
seizure of Chunar and the treasure contained therein, he proceeded 
deliberately to procure the destruction of all who had taken part, 
openly or covertly, in the recent movement in favour of his brother. 
‘Setting himself’, as Badaoni says, ‘to slay and eradicate a party who 
were favourable to ‘Adil Shah, he girded up his loins in enmity 
against them, and swept them one by one from the board of the 
world, like so many pieces in the game of draughts or chess.Qutb 
Khan Sur, Jalal Khan Sur, Zain Khan NiazI, and many other great 
Amirs, who had served his father long and faithfully, were seized 
and thrown into prison, where they shortly after met death in one 
form or another. 

The Sultan, deciding that the nobles to whom his father had 
assigned dominions were dangerous, determined to crush them one 
by one. Entirely lacking his father’s genius for inspiring them with 
an enthusiasm for faithful service, and dreading every powerful 
and capable servant as a possible rival, he determined to make himself 
the sole power in the land. In this conception, there was present 
as grave an error as that which had misled Sher Shah in his calculation 
of the political capabilities of the Afghans. The area ruled by the 
house of Sur was now too vast, and the machinery of administration, 
for all the recent reforms, too cumbrous to render it possible for one 
man to exercise effective sway over the whole. Ana just as in the 
first Afghan empire, the work of the statesmanlike and conciliatory 
Bahlol Lodi had been undone by the cruel and arrogant Ibrahim, so 


^ Ranking, Al-Badaoni I, p. 490. 
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now in the second Afghan empire the structure completely planned 
and partially cxciited by Sher Shah was to be ruined by the imperious¬ 
ness and violence of Islam Shah. There was, however, this difference 
between the two cases: Ibrahim was foolish and reckless, and tlie folly 
he committed recoiled on him and his mistakes came home to roost 
not with himself, but with his successors. There is something not 
far from pathetic in the way in which Islam Shah hounded to death 
the Amirs who had helped his father to build up the empire of which 
the whole Afghan race was so proud. After dealing with Khawas 
Khan and the nobles who were concerned in the recent disturbances, 
the next victim the Sultan selected for attack was Shuja‘at Khan, the 
royal representative in Malwa, who had been given extensive powers 
and possessions as reward for distinguished services rendered to Sher 
Shah. Like a political maniac, devoid of sense and sagacity, he laid his 
hands upon the trusted servants of the empire. The sole ground wliich 
Islam Shah had for suspecting him was that he was rich and powerful 
and had been extremely successful in maintaining order, reducing local 
chiefs to subjection and suppressing local troops with a firm hand. For 
the moment the Sultan could find no cause of complaint against the 
governor, who, hearing that he was regarded with an evil eye, made 
humble representations so that action against him liad to be postponed 
until some pretext could be found. But the governor of the Punjab, 
Haibat Khan Niazi ‘Azim Hurnayun, who was similarly hated and 
distrusted by Islam Shah, was less adroit. He took no pains to dispel 
his master’s wrath, and when served with the fatal summons to attend 
court, he sent instead, like Daulat Khan, liis predecessor of Ibrahim’s 
day, a blood relation. Like Ibrahim Lodi, Islam Shah received the 
substitute, whose death would profit no one, with grim courtesy, 
similarly displaying to him some ghastly tragedies of royal justice, 
trophies bearing tlie features of men well kno\\ai and respected in the 
court circle of Slier Shall, As with Daulat Khan, so with ‘Azim 
Hurnayun, fear ripened into disloyalty. But unfortunately for the 
governor, and luckily for the king, ‘Azim Hurnayun found no Babur 
to bring down upon his master. All he could do was to extend a 
welcome to the unfortunate Khawas Khan, who arrived in the Punjab 
with such force as he had been able to collect after the Sult^i’s men 
had driven him from his own place. 

Thus less than a year after Slier Shali’s death, there broke out the 
second revolt in his distracted empire. But Islam Shall for all his 
coldness and cruelty was shrewd and hard-hitting, a bold and formida¬ 
ble antagonist. He was not dismayed by the prospect of meeting the 
entire resources of the Punjab with liis small force of personal adlierents, 
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but made liis preparation with courage and skill. He first fortified 
the new suburb of Delhi which Humayun had called Dlnapandh, and 
which he now named Salmigarh. Secure in the feeling tliat he had a 
strong base of operations in his rear, he marched into the P mi jab to 
attack the rebels. The army of‘Azmi Humayun and of Khawas Khan, 
said to be more than double tlie size of his own, advanced to meet him. 

The Niazi revolt had by tliis time assumed formidable dimensions. 
On tlic eve of the battle ‘Azini Humayun and his brothers met in 
Khawas Khan’s tent and debated as to who should be made king. 
Khawas Khan suggested ‘Adifs name which was opposed by the 
Niazis who wanted to usurp power for themselves. Loyalty and 
jealousy alike prompted the veteran general to betray his confederates 
and he secretly sent a message to Islam Shah assuring liim of his 
support iuid allegiance. He concealed his plans from the Niazis who 
were taken unawares on the field of battle when Khawas Khan acted 
contrary to the instructions he had given them. He drew off his forces 
and rode away on the back of an elephant into the open country with¬ 
out attacking the enemy. An Indian army is apt to be confounded by 
the defection of a leader, but the Niazis encountered the imperialists 
with great valour near Ambala, and the action was desperately con¬ 
tested. At last the imperialists won the day and ‘Azirn Humayun was 
beaten. Khawas Khan suspected ‘Azim Humayun of having designs 
on the tlirorie and could not bear that the son of liis old master should 
be deposed. But so great was the hatred that Islam Shah inspired that 
even after he liad won the day he was all but assassinated by a handful 
of desperate men, who pushed towards him in disguise and, recognized 
just in time, fought their way out of the very centre of his army and 
escaped. ‘Azim Humayun and Khawas Khan fled for their lives, and 
the Sultan occupied the Punjab. 

Having arranged matters to his satisfaction, and done his best to 
ruin every one who might ever conceivably be inspired to resist him, 
Islam Shah retired from the Punjab. Leaving Khwajali Wais Sarwani 
to complete the military operations in the Afghan country, he went 
to reside at Gwalior, a fort, the strength of which seems to liave given 
him a feeling of security which he lacked in the ordinary residence of 
the king of Hindustan. Soon afterwards he was greatly pleased to hear 
that the veteran Khawas Khan,^ who had taken refuge in the Sewalik 
mountains, had been enticed therefrom by a former protege, Taj Khan 
Kirrani Sambhal and treacherously executed. Thus was one more 

^ The Afghan historians mention several persons bearing the name of Khawas 
Khan. The person alluded to here is KJiawas Khan styled Masnad ‘Ali by 
Sher Shah. He is the same brave general who had successfully fought against 
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of Shcr Shah’s old servants done to death. The next to meet the royal 
displeasure was Shuja‘at Khan, The governor of M^wa had deser¬ 
vedly punished an Afghan named ‘Usman for a piece of insolence, 
and the injured man liad applied to Salim for revenge.^ The Sultan 
contemptuously remarked, ‘What! Are you not too an Afghan?’ 
and this encouraged ‘Usman to think of personal reprisals. He made 
a determined attempt to assassinate Shuja‘at Khan at Gwalior, while 
the governor was on his way to a durbar. Shuja‘at Khan was slightly 
wounded and when Islam Shah went to pay him a visit, his son Path 
Khan intended to murder him, but was diverted from this resolve 
by his brother. The king was requested by Shuia‘at Khan not to 
trouble again, for the Afghans were a rude and intemperate people. 
After his recovery Shuja‘at waited on the king, and the latter treated 
him with overwhelming kindness and offered him a present of loi 
horses and 101 costly fabrics from Bengal. Surprised at these unex¬ 
pected marks of royal favour, the governor suspected treachery and 
fled to Mmdu without taking leave. 

Islam Shah followed him with a force, whereupon the gallant 
veteran fled almost alone, declaring that he would never draw sword 
against tlie son of his old master. This seems at last to have touched 
the stony heart of Salim, and to have convinced him that there might 

Maharatha, the refractory chief of Bihar. After his desertion on the eve of the 
battle of Ambala, he had gone to the Karnayun hills and had received generous 
treatment at the hands of the Raja. Islam Shah deputed Taj Khan Kirrani, 
governor of Sambhal, to employ every means in his power to entice liim out 
of his retreat. The Raja was asked to surrender him but he refused to perpetrate 
an act of such baseness. Then Islam Shah wrote to IChawas Khan granting 
him pardon and asked him to come and assist him in suppressing the Rana 
of Udaipur who had raided the royal dominions and ‘carried off the wives 
and children of Musalrnans’ —a good excuse to put the valiant soldier on his 
mettle. This request was reinforced by every kind of solemn oath and a guarantee 
of safety duly recorded on a piece of saffron-coloured cloth. Despite the en¬ 
treaties of his followers, Khawas Khan came within 20 miles of Sambhal. Taj 
Khan sought the advice of Islam Shah as to the course he should pursue. As the 
chronicler says, ‘Salim’s heart could not be healed but by the salve of this murder,* 
and he wrote to the governor to slay him immediately. The command was 
carried out with execrable fidelity. For a detailed account sec Elliot, IV, pp. 
528-32. 

^ One day ‘Usman Khan came drunk into Shuja‘at Khan’s Dcivan Khana 
and spat repeatedly on the carpet. When asked not to do so by the menials, 
he gave them blows with his fist. A great outcry followed, and Shuja‘at Khan 
ordered the hands of the Afghan to be cut oft'. ‘Usman complained to Islam 
Shah at Gwalior but he kept quiet, for he did not want to give offence to Daulat 
Khan Ujiyalah, son of Shuja‘at, for whom he had a great infatuation. Again, 
the Afghan reminded the king of liis injury whereupon he angrily replied, 
‘You are an Afghan, go and revenge yourself upon Iiim.’ 
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fperhaps be faith and. loyalty even in the ranks of tlie higher nobility, 
[for next year, in 1547, when Salim had to go to the PLinjab to suppress 
ithe disorders that were once more breaking out there, he restored 
Shuja‘at Khan to his former dignities mainly through the good offices 
of his son, Daulat Khan Ujiyalah.^ 

Meanwhile the active ‘Azlm Humayun, who still retained consi¬ 
derable forces, had been able to set another army in the field, and had 
inflicted a defeat upon the Sultan’s general Khwajah Wais Sarwani 
at Dinkot. Reinforcements were despatched to the royalists, with the 
result that a second action was fought near Sirhind, and the rebels were 
utterly routed. *Azim Humayun and the leaders fled for protection 
to the strongholds of the Gakkars, leaving their wives and children in 
the hands of the victorious army. Many helpless women were for¬ 
warded to Gwalior, and by the Sultan’s command were given to the 
camp rabble to be dishonoured.^ Despite his pleasure at success, 
Salim could not rest satisfied until he had gone to the Punjab in person 
to sec how matters stood. The Gakkars, with whom the rebel leaders 
had taken refuge, altogether refused to give them up when the Sultan 
demanded them. Salim, therefore, determined to teach the recalci¬ 
trant tribesmen a lesson they should not forget. Sarang Gakkar was 
flayed alive, and his son Kamal Khan was imprisoned in the fort of 
Gwalior but Adam Gakkar eluded his grasp. He proposed to enlarge 
and strengthen the fortress of Rohtas and to use it as a base for con¬ 
ducting operations against the districts round about. The difficulties 
of the work were extreme, for no local labour was forthcoming, and 
the Sultan was compelled to keep part of his army toiling with bricks 
and mortar, while the remainder stood to arms and warded oflF Gakkar 
raids. For nearly two years the army was stationed in this desperate 
country, busied with work wliicli was lurd and uncongenial. No¬ 
thing but the Sultan’s personal force of character, and the dread his 
name inspired could have held the troops down to theii; work for so 
long. There was, however, a good deal of formidable discontent. 
Pay was in arrears, and troops had no heart in their work. At length 
Shah Muhammad Farmuli found courage to remonstrate witli Salim, 
who promised that full satisfaction should be given to the army as soon 

^ He was styled Ujiyalah because at night torches always blazed on both 
sides of the road between his residence and the royal palace. 

* According to the Makhzan the families of the three disaffected chiefs were 
lodged in a tent in the market place which was closely guarded by volunteers. 
Every Tuesday during three years these women were ignominiously shown 
in the durbar when the officers with high voice proclaimed aloud that ‘Azim 
Humayun, ‘Isa Khan and Sa‘id Khan were ungrateful rebels. 
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as a return was made to Gwalior.^ The work, in truth, was nearly 
done. The Gakkars load become weary of the two-year contest seeing 
that as long as they continued to shelter the rebels they could expect 
no peace. So Sultan Adam, the Gakkar chief, sued for terms, and 
agreed to expel ‘Azim Humayun. 

The veteran commander, therefore, sought refuge in Kashmir with 
his followers, but the tribes inhabiting the defiles obstructed his pro¬ 
gress at the instance of Mirza Haider. 'Azini Humayun, then, 
proceeded to Rajouri and was pursued by Islam Khan as far as Nau- 
sherii. Negotiations for a peace were entered into with 'Azim through 
Sa‘id Khan and ‘Abdul Malik who carried a letter for the rebellious 
chief from Islam Shah. ‘Azim’s mother and son were handed over to 
the king whereupon he returned to Ban near Sialkot. The Kashmiris, 
among whom Muhammad Nazr and Sabr ‘All, artillery officers of 
Kashmir in Rajouri, arc prominently mentioned, hatched a plot to 
deprive Mirza Haider of his power and place the Niazi leader on the 
throne of Kashmir. The latter consulted the Afghans who advised him 
to go but he clearly saw the dangers of such a liiizardous enterprise. 
He sent a Bralmian envoy to Mirza Haider and begged help from him 
in his miserable plight. When the Kashmiris, who were tired of 
Haider, saw their plans thus frustrated, they turned against ‘Azim 
Humayun and informed Haider that he was coming to invade Kashmir 
with a body of Afghans. Anxious to save himself, the Mirza despatch¬ 
ed a force under idi Ratna, Husain Makari, Bahrain Chak and Yusuf 
Chak to deal with the Niazis. A fierce battle followed in which 
Bibi Rab‘ia, the wife of‘Azim Humayun, fought with great courage 


* Al-Badaotu I, p. 499. Islam Shah promised that after liis return from Gwalior 
he would order accounts of the soldier’s pay to be drawn up and pay them in 
gold. This order was never carried out. Gwalior was a hill state in the 
Punjab. 

The Rajas of the Siwalik country and Parasram, the Raja of Gwalior, 
became the king’s faithful vassals and were honoured by him. Islam Shah was 
not pleased with the Gw’ilior people, for they were not good looking. He is 
reported to have composed these lines in jest: 

Bah Parasram nadanam chimdn salam kunam 
Chu hmaniash ru az kitttsh Ram Ram kunam 
Chi^unah wasf-i-miYdn-i-Gualiyar kunam 
Bashdrah rdst niayad a(rar hazdr kunam. 

[1 do not know how to salute Parasram. 

When I behold his face, I say Ram, Ram. 

How can I sing tlic praises of Gwalior? 

I cannot do so, even if I tried in a thousand ways.] 

Tdrtkh-i-Ddudu A. U. MS. 
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and finished Lai Chak Kashmiri with her sword. But in spite of 
desperate fighting the Afghans were overpowered. ‘Azhn and his 
noble and gallant wife with many Afghans were killed, and their 
heads were sent by Mirza Haider to Islam Shah. 

Friendly relations seem to have been established between Islam Shiili 
and Mirza Haider, for the latter sent his envoys to tlie court of Delhi 
with presents of shawls and saffron as tokens of good will.^ 

As can be seen from what has been said, the rule of Salim was as 
personal, though not as popular, as that of his father. Sher Shah had 
by his great administrative abilities succeeded in rc-iiniting the Afghans 
under a powerful kingdom. He had the knack of getting the best 
out of his subordinates and to their loyal service he owed much of 
his triumph. He maintained his popularity by his accessibility and 
justice. Salim, on the other hand, attempted to make himself absolute, 
to crush the great nobles, and ti^ rise superior to tliem on the ruins of 
their fortune. He w'as unpopular but ruled by sheer force of character, 
inspiring great terror by his ruthlessness and energy. His reign w^ent 
far to ]'>reak up that feeling of national unity which his father liad done 
so much to foster among the Afghans, by making the name of king 
stand for grievous hardships, stenmess and ‘over-government'. The 
result was tliat on his death the empire which he had held together in 
iron bonds broke to pieces almost at once, to the great relief of most of 
its constituents. 

Two years had Islam Shah been beyond the Sutlej, and he was 
now preparing to return to Delhi when Kamran, now a fugitive from 
Flumayun, joined him. There is a consensus of opinion among his¬ 
torians that Mirza Kamran was badly treated by Islam Shah. The only 
authority tliat speaks of generous treatment is Ahmad Yadgar who 
positively states that Islam Shah gave the prince a poetical test which he 
stood well and although he did not mean to do him any favour, he 
continued to treat him well in accordance with the advice of some of 
his nobles. All others, Afghans as w^ell as Mughals, definitely assert 
that he was very coldly received and, suspecting foul play, he fled in 
the disguise of a woman into the Gakkar country where he was 
detected and surrendered to Humayun.^ Salim was about to resume 


* T.K., Appendix A, pp. 489-91. 

* Leaving aside discrepancies of detail the accounts of all writers except Ahmad 
Yadgar are in substantial agreement. There is no reason to doubt Abul Fazl’s nar¬ 
rative. He says that Salim (Isam Shah) wanted to imprison him in one of the Indian 
forts. When the Mirza saw tliis, he wanted to escape. He sent his trusted servant 
Jogi Khan to Raja Bakhu and asked for help wliich was immediately offered* 
The Mirza escaped disguised as a woman and was well received by the Raja 
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his journey when he suddenly heard that Humayun was advancing 
into the Gakkar country in an endeavour to regain his kingdom. 
Sick as he was at the time, he determined to advance against the 
Mughals. His army obeyed him reluctantly: but such was the ascen¬ 
dency he exercised over the soldiers that when it was foimd that the 
gun-bullocks had been left behind, the men dragged the heavy guns 
themselves. Humayun did not venture to meet his formidable 
antagonist, but retired to Kabul. Salim, wasted with disease, left the 
Punjab for Gwalior. Before he left he is said to have meditated 
carrying out his father’s scheme of destroying Laliore so that the 
town could be of no service to invaders. Islam Shah apparently design¬ 
ed to transfer the capital of the Punjab to a strong new fort which he 
had constructed at Mankot, on the extremity of the Sewalik moun¬ 
tains. The only other act of Islam Shah which deserves a passing 
mention is his treatment of Shaikh ‘Alai who professed the religion 
of the Mchdi at Biyana and acquired a great influence. This was 
reported to the king and he called an assembly of divines to discuss 
his doctrines. Mulla ‘Abdullali Sultanpuri, who enjoyed tlic title of 
Maklidum-ul-Mulk, complained to the king that the soldiers had 
accepted his faith and gave a fatwa that the Shaikh deserved to die. 
Shaikh Budh, a holy man of Bihar, whom Sher Shall had held in great 
esteem, was also consulted, and he endorsed the view of Maklidum- 
ul-Mulk. The Sunni theologians who condemned ‘Alai as a heretic 
urged his death. A man of firm convictions, he refused to recant 
under the threat of terrible punishments. He was scourged by royal 
command and in deep distress ‘rendered up his soul to the angel of 
dcatli at the third blow in a.h. 956.’ His delicate body, emaciated 
by an ulcer in liis throat, was tied after death to the feet of an elephant 
and trampled to pieces. The attitude of the 'Ulama towards Shaikh 
‘Alai gives some idea of the religious currents that swayed men’s 
minds at the time, and shows how orthodoxy and superstition ranged 
themselves with uncompromising bitterness to stifle all forms of 
dissent. Such was the social environment wliich produced a man 
like Islam Shah who exterminated friends and foes alike and hastened 
the ruin of the empire over which he presided. 

Even when the end of his reign was drawing nigh, he was con¬ 
sumed with the desire of destroying the nobles. But suddenly in the 


of Kalilur. From there he proceeded to Jammu, but he was not allowed to 
enter the country. Dismayed and confused, he went to Mankot and from there 
to the Gakkar country, the cliief of which made him over to Humayun. 
Tdrikh^i-DaudJ, pp. 250-2. 
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midst of his plans he fell ill at Gwalior and died on the 22nd Zifl 
Qa’da, a.h. 960 (30tli October, 1553).^ 

No sooner was he dead, than the disastrous effects of his policy 
of hewing down the great nobles, who should have been pillars 
of the Afghan empire, became fully apparent. When once his com¬ 
manding personality was removed, there was no healthy feeling for 
the empire, such as had moved the great Amirs to choose Islam 
Shall on the death of his father; all was confusion, selfisliness, and 
mutual distrust. The late Sultan left a son Firuz, twelve years old, 
and the boy was acknowledged as king by the chiefs who were 
with Salim when he died. But unfortunately, there was another 
aspirant to the throne, Mubariz Khan, the son of Sher Shah’s brother, 
Nizam and the brother of Firuz’s mother Bibi Bai. Islam Shah had, 
during liis lifetime, more than once, spoken to his wife about the 
danger to her son’s life from him, but she always thought her brother, 
immersed as he was in the pursuit of pleasure, would never care for 
the honours of royalty. Even when the king was on his death-bed 
he told Bibi Bai that it was absolutely essential for the safety of her 
son to make away with Mubariz KKm, but the gentle lady, out of 
fraternal love, adhered to her opinion previously expressed. Although 
Mubariz Khasi was ignorant ;uid dissolute, possessing none of the 
qualifications wliich ought to be possessed by a ruler, he aspired to 
fill the place of Islam Shah. After brutally murdering his nephew 
Firuz with his own hand,^ he ascended the throne with the title of 
Muliammad ‘Adil, altliough he was commonly called by his old 
nickname of Andhali.^ Hopelessly debauched, and entirely in¬ 
different to public affairs, he was the last man in the world to save the 
Afghan empire from falling into the ruin that threatened it. Much 
addicted to the distribution of largesse, and childishly extravagant, he 
did not lack popularity with the vulgar. But the habit of lavishing 
honour upon favourites of low birth brought him into disrepute 
with tire more substantial classes. The climax was reached when 

^ The majority of historian.^ write 961 but this is incorrect. Abiil Fazl writes 
960. A.N. I, p. 615. Hodivala, Studies in Indo-Muslim History, pp. 477-8. 

* Ahmad Yadgar alone calls liim Mamrez Khan. He rushed into the palace 
with his retainers and snatching away Firuz from his mother killed him imme¬ 
diately despite the entreaties of his sister. The lady told him that her son would 
never tliink of royalty and be content to live in a remote corner of the country 
but the heartless brother paid no heed to her entreaties. 

* In die text of the Tdrlkh-i-Ddudi it is Aiidhali meaning ‘blind’. Perhaps 
the common people gave liim this nickname because of liis dissolute and sense¬ 
less ways. Abul Fazl writes ‘Adali which Beveridge translates by ‘tyrant’. 
Dom writes ‘Adali and says it means ‘foolish.’ A.U, MS., p. 243. A.N. I, p. 617- 
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he made the able Hindu financier, Hemu, cliief minister over the 
heads of the representatives of the Afghan nobility. Hernu belonged 
to the ].^hiisar caste of Rewari and had risen to high position by sheer 
dint of merit. Abul Fazl pours scorn and ridicule upon him for 
he had the ‘audacity’ to encoimter the armies of Akbar at a later 
stage in his career. He had secured his master’s goodwill and con- 
lidence by ‘master-pieces of feline trickery’ and assumed the title 
of BikramajTt. But even Abul Fazl praises him for his business capa¬ 
city and writes that he became famc^us for courage and capability 
and by his valour did great deeds. The fact tliat tlie Hindu was 
possessed in a remarkable degree of military and administrative 
genius mattered not a particle; and discontent soon showed itself in 
open sedition. The first symptom of trouble was almost an extra¬ 
ordinary incident. As the king sat in council, distributing and re¬ 
arranging grants, he passed an order that the jaglr of Muhammad 
FarmuJi be transferred to Sarmast Khan Sarwani. At this Sikandar 
FarmCili, son of Muhammad, ran amuck in open durbar and slew 
Sarmast on the spot and would have killed ‘AdaJi also liad he not 
hastily rushed into the private apartments. There was a tremendous 
uproar in the royal assembly and the ftthcr and son were attacked 
and killed by Daulat Khan LohanI and Ibrahim Khan Sur respec¬ 
tively. After this bloody scene the nobles dispersed and ‘Adali’s 
authority rapidly declined. 

That very evening Taj Khan Karrani who was at Gwalior took 
the road to Bengal with the object of raising tliat kingdom against 
*AdalI. He joined hands with Sulaiman, Imad and Khwajah Ilyas 
wlio held parganas on the bank ot the Ganges. The king pursued the 
rebel, and after an indecisive engagement brought him to action at 
Chiinar. The two forces confronted each otlier across a river until 
Hemu, by a sudden dash, gained the other bank with a few elephants 
and routed tlie rebels after a desperate struggle. 

From tliis time onwards the talented Hemu, by his flattery as well 
as by his extraordinary parts, gained such an ascendancy over liis master 
that he became virtually supreme, replacing and transferring officers, 
and resumingy<7^nr5, at his pleasure. He had gained his position solely 
by his own abilities. In Islam Sliali’s time he had been successively 
a shop-keeper, a royal purveyor, and finally a superintendent of the 
bazars. He was now chief minister, absolutely dominant wherever 
his master was acknowledged. Though too feeble to sit on horseback 
and never wearing a sword, this extraordinary man won two and 
twenty battles for his unworthy master. His commanding talents 
were equally prominent in warfare and in council; and if ever one man 
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could have kept ‘Adali master of a united Afghan empire, Hemu was 
the man to do it. That he failed so utterly to preserve even the sem¬ 
blance of supreme authority for his king, is tiie clearest possible 
testimony to die strength of the centrifugal forces which were tearing 
the empire asunder. 

Fresh rebellions were constantly breaking out, and the task of 
subduing them became almost impossible. The Sultan’s cousin 
Ibralilin Khan Sur/ seized L^elhi and Agra, enticing to himself so 
many of the court circle that ‘Adali was unable to take the field. 
Rapidly, piece by piece, the empire which Slier Shah liad built up so 
carefully crumbled in the grasp of his successors. Malwa first, then 
the Punjab and Bengal set themselves up as independent kingdoms, 
and the only districts which acknowledged ‘Adali were the provinces 
cast of die Ganges where his grip was still firm. 

There were now five Afglum kings disputing the empire: Shah 
‘Adali, the nominal Emperor, had Bihar, Jaunpur and the neighbour¬ 
ing districts: Ibrahim Sur, who now styled himself Sultan Ibrahim, 
held Delhi and all the Doab: Ahmad Khan Sur with the title of 
Sikandar Shah declared himself absolute in the Punjab: Muhammad 
Khan Sur of Bengal was now Sultan Muhammad: Daulat Khan, 
the son of Shuja‘at Khan, had proclaimed his sovereignty in Makwa. 
The ruler ot die Punjab was the first to move. He marched on Delhi 
with ten or twelve thousand men whereas Ibrahim had eighteen 
tliousand and was supported by a number of powerful nobles. The 
two armies encountered each other at Farali, a village ten kros from 
Agra, but seeing the strength of his rival, Sikandar began to make 
<.)vcrturcs. A treaty was drawn up by which the whole country from 
Delhi to the eastern extremity of Hindustan was to belong to Ibrahim, 
and Sikandar was to hold the provinces of the Punjab and Multan. 
Another clause was added to the treaty that if Ibrahim obtained pos¬ 
session of the treasures of‘Adali and the kingdom of Bhatta,^ he would 
share the gains with his rival. Ibrahim gave his consent to these terms 
but his Afghan supporters interpreted them as a sign of weakness. 
Action was postponed for some time but it could not be long delayed. 
A battle was fought in which Ibrahim was utterly defeated. He fled 
towards Kalpi and then towards Biyma where he was pursued by 
Hemu at the head of a large force and defeated in a battle near Kh^ua. 
The peace of the country was seriously disturbed; the Doab was 


^ Ibrahim Khan Sur was a brother-in-law (sister’s husband) of ‘Adali and so 
was Ahmad Khan Sur. 

• Bhatta in Central India. 
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passing through a famine and the rival aspirants for the Afghan throne 
were determined to destroy each other. The ruler of the Punjab 
marched on Delhi with ten or twelve thousand well-armed men, and 
utterly defeated his cousin Ibrahim. Sikandar then occupied Delhi 
and Agra, iuid found himself for the moment master of the whole 
country between the Indus and the Ganges. Ibrahim was planning to 
regain liis dominions from Sikandar, ‘Adali was preparing to expel 
Ibrahim, and Muliammad Slnih was on the point of crossing his 
border and attacking ‘Adali in Bihar. Such was the state of affairs 
in 1555. 

The Afghan empire had fallen into utter chaos: the life work of 
Sher Shah was undone, and the way prepared for the re-entry of the 
Mughals into the kingdom from which they had been expelled for 
fifteen years. 

It will not be out of place here to sum up the causes of the fall of 
the Sur empire. The efficiency and vigour with which the adminis¬ 
tration had worked under Sher Shall was seriously impaired by the 
arbitrary and capricious policy of his successors. Salim had shown 
energy and strength in suppressing disorder, but the dissensions of 
the nobles Iiad begun in his reign and some of them had utilised their 
resources to the detriment of the empire. The measures of reform 
devised by him maintained for some time the prestige of the monarchy, 
but the Afghan nobility tended to revert to the norm of its politics 
namely, the reduction of the king to the position of the primus inter 
pares. This theory of kingship was a serious obstacle to the stability 
of the government. Placed amidst warring tribes, the king found it 
difficult to enforce discipline or exact obedience from his vassals. The 
chiefs, like the feudal barons of mediawal Europe, held large jugJrs, 
commanded armed retainers, and occupied a privileged position in the 
state. With ample resources at their disposal, they could often defy the 
sovereign with impunity. They still adhered to notions of rank and 
precedence, the practice of which led to disorder and anarchy in the 
state. Their narrowness of vision, their unwillingness to co-operate 
for the common good and their inability to see the dangers of disunion 
sapped their national strength and created factions which hampered 
the cause of good government. They subordinated the interests of 
the state to die interests of the clan and tried to act as independent 
despots. They failed to recognise peace as the fundamental basis of 
a lasting political system. Even in Salim’s lifetime the turbulence of 
nobles had at times assumed formidable proportions. The fall in the 
prestige of the crown under ‘Adali is illustrated by the quarrel which 
occurred in open diirbar in the presence of the sovereign between 
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shah Muhammad Farmuli and Sarmast Khan on the occasion of an 
administrative act hke the transfer of a from one man to another. 
The Sultan had to betake himself to the harem to save liis own hfe. 
Taj Khan Karranfs rebellion is another instance of the growing 
disorder in the empire. The rebel could go from Agra to Chiinar and 
Khawaspiir-Tanda, and excite the Afghans in the neighbourhood and 
seize the treasure and elephants of the provincial governors. Matters 
continued to grow from bad to worse and the Sultan’s conduct gave 
great offence to the leading tribes.^ The idea of clan chiefsliip received 
an impetus during his reign. Ahmed Khan Sur with the help of Tatar 
Khan KasI, Haibat Khan, and Naslb Khan Tughuji declared open war 
against the Sultan and assumed the title of Sultan Sikandar. Even the 
prospect of a common danger did not awaken the Afghans to a sense 
of their responsibility. Provincial governors ffouted the authority of 
the central power and some, like Mian Yahya Turan who defeated in 
Badaon (1553-54) twenty of ‘Adali’s Amirs and overpowered Raja 
Mitrasen, the ruler of Sambhal, were able to organise a considerable 
force and set up a kind of imperiuw in iwperio.'^ Every rebellion that 
occurred and every seditious conspiracy that was formed emphasised 
the importance of the personal factor in mediaeval pohtics and pro¬ 
claimed the incompatibility of patriarchal organisation with indivi¬ 
dualistic ideas. The absence of an astute ruler and statesman like Slier 
Shah led to baronial strife and tribal feuds, which distracted the country 
and dislocated the administration. 

The serious famine which occurred near Agra during 1555-56 must 
have added considerably to the difficulties of the government. The 
liistorian Badaoni writes: ‘In the eastern portion of Hindustan, 
especially in the country near Agra, Biyana, Delhi, the distress was 
so acute that /jicJr was sold at one sir for two and a half tankas. Even 
men of wealth and position died by scores without getting either 
grave or shroud.’^ Man ate his fellow man and for two years the 
country remained desolate and the administration in a state of chaos.^ 
The same authority adds that the peasantry and tenants disappeared 
and lawless crowds attacked the cities of the Muslims. This was 

^Badaoni says: ‘Adali was fond of a life of ease and luxury and otiose in 
liis habits and by no means fitted for the conduct of military affairs or the 
duties of civil administration.’ He goes on to add; ‘Sedition awoke from heavy 
slumber, the bonds of kinship with Sher Shah and of orders passed by Islam 
Shah snapped asunder, and disorder reigned supreme.’ Ranking, Al-Badaom I, 
P- 538. 

* Ranking, AUBadaom I, p. 545. A!-Badnont, Persian, p. 425. 

* Ranking, Al-Baddoni I, p. 549. Al-Baddom^ Persian, p. 428. 

* Al-Baddonty Persian, p. 429. 

13 
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followed by a fire in the fort of Agra (a.h. 962) wliich resulted in 
heavy loss.^ So deadly was tliis conflagration that the people out of 
sheer fright, roused from their sleep, began to repeat the formula of 
Tatihid (Unity of God), Taulni (Contrition) and Istighfar (Pardon). 

But the country seems to have recovered quickly from the effects 
of these calamities as is shown by the considerable military resources 
which the Afghans could gather for a contest with Humayun. The 
fact that Sikandar could bring to the field of battle 80,000 horsemen 
shows how strong the Afghans were and this figure by no means 
represents the fighting strength of the entire nation. The chiefs had 
their owm armies and possessed abundant war material. But they 
lacked unity of purpose and knew little of the art of building up a 
permanent political organisation. Even the Afghan character had 
deteriorated ; the sense of self-respect was lowered, so much so indeed, 
that when Ilcinu charged them with cowardice they ‘swallowed his 
insults like sweetmeats.’*'^ They took no oftence at the indignities 
which he chose to inflict on them. They did not honour their word; 
their assurance was of no avail and tliey understood little of the sanctity 
of plighted faith. From the time of Sher Shah onwards their history 
is replete with instances of treachery which ultimately recoiled upon 
themselves and made them a despised lot. After liis death they did 
nothing to improve the condition of die peasantry. Their chiefs and 
rulers became tyrants ; not even holy men were immune from the 
ferocity c)f their temper.'^ They constantly disregarded the supreme 

^ Ranking, Al-Badaom I, p, 550. The date of the fire is a.h. 96a (a.d. 1554-55). 

AI-Bacidom, Persian, p. 429. 

^ Al-Baddofu, Persian, p. 430. Dorn, History of the A fi^hans, p. 176. According 
to Badaoiii when Heinu laid siege to Biyaiia, God’s people W'cre crying for 
bread and taking each other’s lives; a hundred thousand sacred lives were as 
naught for a single grain of barley, whereas the elephants of Hemu’s army, 
which numbered five hundred, were fed solely upon rice, oil and sugar. Rank¬ 
ing, Al-Baddom 1 , p. 551. 

At a banquet when FIcmu saw an Afghan eating slowly, he would address 
liim in terms of tlie foulest abuse saying, ‘How can such a non-dcscript nonentity 
as you who arc sluggish in eating your victuals hope to contend against your 
sons-in-law the Mughals in battle?’ The historian adds, *As the fall of the Afghan 
power vv'as near at hand, they had not the courage to say a word to that foul 
infidel, and laying aside all that disregard of superior force for which tlicy were 
renowned, sw^allow'cd his insults like sweetmeats.’ Either from fear or hope, 
tliis had become a regular practice with them. The author of the Makhzan 
writes that Hemu invited the Afghans to dinners and sitting himself upon a 
raised seat he jested with the Afghans and bade them eat and salute him as 
Hemu Shah. Ranking, AUBaddont I, p. 552. Al-BaddonJ, Persian, p. 430. Dom, 
History of the Afj;>hans, p. 176. 

* The punishments inflicted by Salim upon Shaikh 'Alai and Darvesh Khwa- 
jah Husain were exceedingly severe. 
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moral law to which all human plans and policies must submit in the 
end, and which, with the swiftness of Nemesis, brought about their 
speedy ruin. 

Besides these causes of weakness there were others which contributed 
in no small measure to the fall of the Afghan empire. The example 
of Slier Shah was forgotten ; liis institutions had fallen into abeyance 
and the numerous forts, garrisoned with trusted soldiers which he 
had biult throughout the country to serve as effective safeguards of 
his empire, had become centres of miscliief and sedition. The financial 
stability of the government had been seriously undermined by inter¬ 
necine strife and the royal exchequer was no longer a centralised unit. 
Large sums of money that might have been spent in making the Afghan 
rule strong and beneficent to the people, were wasted on punitive 
expeditions and bootless skirmishes. The revenue was not properly 
collected nor could audit and inspection of accounts be rigidly en¬ 
forced. The vast inajinity of the subject population watched with 
indifference the declining fortunes of a race wliich had been both 
selfish and unscrupulous. They had no desire to rally to its support 
in the impending crisis. The only Hindu who could save tlicm from 
ruin was acting on a narrow principle. He was the leader of a faction; 
he frittered away in mutual quarrels the energy that he might have 
utilised in organising the national forces in such a manner as to present 
a united front to the common enemy. Loyalty to the salt, over¬ 
confidence in his own superior powers, a lack of foresight and the 
malicious designs of rivals prevented him from realising the necessity 
of a united Afghan state. Abul Fazfs generous tribute that he ‘did 
great deeds such as men could not conceive’ is the measure of the 
importance of his failure in achieving such a task.^ 

Lastly, it must be observed that the Afghans failed because they 
lacked justice. Their rulers and chiefs who followed Sher Shah were 
not just in their actions nor was their conduct inspired by lofty ideals. 
This canker had begun to gnaw at the vitals of the body politic soon 
after Salim’s accession and hastened their doom. The empire became 
a school of unrepentant license and unbridled tyranny. It failed to 
rear up a bureaucracy devoted to the business of the state or a mihtary 
class proud to die for its defence. It could not rest permanently on the 
force of arms ; it needed valour as well as virtue for its continuance. 
The first was needed to keep the martial tribes in check and the latter 
to school the nobles and officers into obedience to the state. The empire 
lacked that discipUne which in a large political organisation must come 
partly from above and partly from below, but in actual practice is 

^ A N. I, p. 619. 
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foreign to communities that suddenly rise to power and find themselves 
in possession of extensive territories through the genius of a single 
leader or warrior. 



Chapter X 

HUMAYUN IN EXILE 

Having thus traced the growth and decay of the Afghan empire, which 
had been raised upon the ruins of Mughal power by the genius and 
considered policy of Sher Shah, we must now turn back to take up the 
history of Humayun at the time when he had been forced to leave 
Hindustan. 

We have already seen something of the confusion which attended 
the councils of the Chaghatais when they were compelled to abandon 
Lahore before the advance of the Afghans. The retreat was conducted 
in great haste, and had it not been for the fortunate accident that the 
river Ravi happened to be fordable, Humayun and his brothers would 
certainly have been prisoners of Sher Shah. The dissensions, which 
had prevented any unity of action among the brothers, broke out with 
redoubled fury in the course of the retreat, and the Emperor's counsel¬ 
lors, in desperation, urged him to make away with the principal centre 
of opposition, K amran Mirza. But the Emperor, mindful of the oath 
he had sworn to his dying father, refused absolutely to entertain any 
such project. Well for him would it have been if he had consented. 

The plans which found most favour among the Mughal counsellors 
and of which mention has been made before were three in number. First, 
there was that of Haider Mirza, who was anxious that the Emperor 
should conquer Kashmir and make the mountain kingdom a base for 
operations against Sher Shah. Second, there was the design of 
Yadgar and Hindal, who wished to undertake the conquest of Bhakkar 
in Sind as a stepping stone to the occupation of Gujarat and to the 
subsequent attack on Delhi from the south. Thirdly, there was the 
Emperor’s own plan, which he proposed but did not actively advocate, 
of going to Badakhshan and raising forces there for the expulsion 
of the Afghans. 

The first plan was that which seemed to hold out the best prospects 
of success, and which appealed most thoroughly to the Emperor. 
Kamran, however, disturbed Humayun by repeated requests to be 
allowed to retire to Kabul; while Hindal and Yadgar without consult¬ 
ing anyone set off for Gujarat, accompanied by a large body of troops. 
The Emperor, thus left in the lurch, had no choice but to fall in with 
the plan of Haider, who had long meditated an incursion into Kashmir, 
being egged on thereto by a powerful body of Kashmiri nobles who 
were dissatisfied with the ruler who then swayed the fortunes of their 
country. It was agreed that forces were to be collected at Naushera, 
that Khwajah Kalan w'as to bring another contingent, and that 
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Humayun was then to join in. But the ubiquitous Kamran, who 
feared lest his brother should become too powerful by the success of 
the project, intercepted the Khwajah at Bhira, seized his house and 
person, and the Emperor, who arrived just afterwards, was discourag¬ 
ed and turned back to Khushab.’^ From there he proceeded to Mult^ 
and stood on the bank of the Indus, distracted and confused, without 
any boats to enable liim to cross into Sind. His counsellors had for 
some time been urging upon him the danger lest Sher Sliah, by holding 
the Punjab, should shut the Mughals up in Kashmir and the result 
was that Humayun abandoned the whole design, and determined to 
join Hindal and Yadgar in their attempt on Sind.- As history knows, 
Flaidcr pushed into Ka.shmir, and made a brilhant conquest of the 
country. Had the Emperor possessed sufficient perseverance to follow 
up the project, he would undoubtedly have been spared much suffer¬ 
ing, and would probably have regained Iiis kingdom at least as soon 
as actually was die case. 

Humayun, having made up his mind at last, took the road to Sind, 
As chance would have it, he arrived at a narrow place in the road at 
the same time as Kamran who was pursuing the same route up to the 
point where the Kabul road branched away north. Neither brother 
would yield precedence, and blows were almost struck over this 
absurdly trivial affair before the influence of a famous saintly man 
named Mirza Abu Baqa induced Kamr^ to submit to the superior 
claims of his elder brother, Kamran then passed on to his own com¬ 
fortable domain of Kabul, whither he absolutely refused to allow the 
Emperor to proceed, accompanied by ‘Askari. He was afterwards 
joined by Muhammad Sultan Mirza and his treacherous sons. 

The unfortunate Emperor, abandoned by all but a remnant of his 
forces, pushed on. As he was entering the Sind desert, he received the 
discouraging news that Hindal and Yadgar, who, as we have seen, 
had preceded him, had suffered so much from the attacks of hostile 
Baluchi clansmen that they were actually thinking of retracing their 
steps.^ As soon as they heard of the approach of the Emperor, 

^ This action of Kamran greatly annoyed the servants of tlie Emperor and 
one of them actually begged permission to kill the prince. But the Emperor 
replied, ‘I refused this request at Lahore and certainly will not agree to it. 

I will proceed to Khushab and visit Sult^ Husain.’ This is another instance of 
Humayun’s kindness. 

® Abul Fazl says the Emperor had decided to go to Kashmir but in the 
beginning of Rajab a.h. 947, Hindal, Yadgar Nasir Mirza and Qasim 
Husain Su 1 t.an succeeded by importunity in persuading him to go to Sind. 
A,N. I, p., 360. 

*Jauhar, 1 . 0 .MS., p. 44. 
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Ihowever, they regained their courage and, the two bodies of troops 
^having joined up, pursued their march southward together. Their 
miovcinents were considerably hastened by the report that Khawas 
I Khan, with the troops of Sher Shah, was hard at their heels, although 
I in actual fact, as we already know, the pursuit had been abandoned as 
I far north as Multan.^ 

I At the end of 1540, Humayiin’s force passed through the territory 
of Bakshu Langah,^ a local chieftain who inhabited the borders of 
' Sind. The Emperor conferred the title of Klianjahan upon him and 
: sent liim a banner, kettle drums, a horse, and garments and asked 
liim to send boats and corn.^ He did not wait upon the Emperor, 
probably because he doubted the wisdom of offending a person 
whose arm reached as far as that of Sher Shah; but he supplied grain 
for the necessities of the army, and a hundred boats for its transport; 
both of wliich were, as appears from Gulbadaifs narrative, as wel¬ 
come as they were necessary. At the beginning of January 1541, 
Hiimayun crossed the Gara,^ and moved down the left bank of the 
river Indus, There was great scarcity in the army, and even wealthy 
men had the greatest difficulty in procuring sufficient grain for the 
needs of themselves and of their men. The price of grain rose so 
high that sometimes one seer of the coarsest millet could not be had 
for an ashrafj, an enhancement of price with approaches six thousand 
times the normal figure. Naturally, there was the greatest distress 
in the imperial camp, 

Humayun seems to have hoped that he would find Shah Husain 
Mirza,^ the ruler of Sind, friendly, althoiigli he ought to have 
known that that astute prince was far too shrewd to do anything 
which might offend Sher Shah. He had, indeed, made all possible 

^ All authorities make mention of Khawas Khan as coming in the rear but 
this is hardly correct. Abul FazI is so prejudiced against the Afghans that he 
writes that although Khawas Khan had a large army he did not dare give battle 
to the imperialists. A.N. I, p. 361. 

* Giilbadan calls him Bakhshu, a 15 aluchi who had many men and forts. H.N., 
p. 147; Text, p. 50. 

® Abul Fazl writes that a costly Khilat was sent by Beg Muhammad Bakawal 
and Kacak Beg and hopes were held out that he would be given the title of Kh^- 
i-Jahan. Jaiihar says the title of Khan-i-Jahan was conferred upon him and writes 
four elephants for the one horse of Gulbadan. Gulbadan’s account seems to be 
correct. A.N. I, pp. 362-3. H.N., p. 148; Text, p. 50. Jauhar, I.O.MS., p. 44. 

* A stream near Uccha. 

* Shah Husain Mirza was the son of Shah Beg Argliun who after the conquest 
of Qandhar by Babur had come to Thatta and Bhakkar and brought the country 
under his subjection. The Tarkhamtdmah describes at length the story of tlic 
conquest of Sind by Shah Beg. EUiot, I, pp. 308-11. 
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preparations for resistance to any pressure which the fugitives might 
DC able to bring to bear upon liim. He had committed the charge of 
Upper Sind and the great fortress of Bhakkar to a trusty officer, 
Sult^ Mahmud Bhakari, with orders to lay bare the country in 
the path of the intruders, to bum the crops and to drive off the cattle. 
The result was that, as Humayun entered the territory of Shah 
Husain,^ he found the whole country laid waste so thoroughly that 
it was almost impossible for his army to find any sustenance. 
However, he encamped at Luhri (Rohri), in the delightful garden 
of Babarluka opposite the island fort of Bhakkar,^ and allowed 
his army to recover from the fatigues of the long march. Meanwhile 
he still hoped for friendly support on the part of the Sind Govern¬ 
ment and summoned the governor of the fort to admit him. Sultan 
Mahmud who knew Shah Husain well enough to consider that he 
might change his attitude at any moment refused, indeed, to comply 
with the request in the absence of direct orders from liis master, but 
sent 500 boatloads of grain and other victuals to the Emperor. 

Even so, provisions soon ran short, and as the country round had 
been devastated, no further supplies, at least in any adequate quantities, 
seemed available. Gulbadan writes that grain became scarce and the 
soldiers killed their camels and horses to eat. It was therefore deter¬ 
mined that Hindal and Yadgar should march further down the 
river, cross it and then proceed to Patar (Sehwan) and Darbila,*^ 
respectively 50 and 20 kros away from the imperial camp. Humayun, 
in sore distress, sent Taliir Sadr and Mir Samandar as ambassadors to 
Shah Husain, telling him frankly of tlic design upon Gujarat, and 
asking for liis help and support. He was also iniormed that they w^ere 

^ The royal army reached the neighbourhood of Bhakkar on January 26, 
1541. 

* J. Abbot’s essay on Bhakkar in his Sind, a Rc-intcrpretation of the Unhappy 
Valley, pp. 59-64 may be read with interest. 

Rohri is situated on the left bank of the Indus opposite to the fort of Bhakkar. 

* Patar is mentioned in the Ain-i-^Akbari in Sarkdr Siuistan (Sehwan). (jarrett, 
II, p. 340.) Nizamuddin says it is 50 kros from Luhri. Jauhar says it is 20 miles 
west of the Indus. This is the place where Humayun married Hamidah and 
some time later Karnran married the daughter of Shah Husain—the beautiful 
and noble Mah Chuchak who insisted upon accompanying tlie blinded Karnran 
to Mecca. Pat is now in ruins and lies a little to the east of the village of that 
name in the Kakar par^ana and is called Patkuhna (Old Pat). An interesting 
account of P.at is to be found in Major General Haig’s Indus Delta (1894), p. 91, 
note. Sec Beveridge’s note in the A.N. I, pp. 363-64 and Mrs. Beveridge’s 
note in the H./V., p. 149. 

Darhila is mentioned in the Ain in Sarkdr Bhakkar. See also Jarrett, 11 , p. 
334 and Tiehcnthaler, I, p. 117. 
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not going to interfere with his possessions. The ruler of Sind tern- 
porised; he received the envoys with every courtesy, and offered 
the Emperor the revenues of the country between Kalikanda^ and 
Betura tor his support. But he declined to come himself and return 
a definite answer to the questions asked him, well knowing that for 
every month Humayun lay idle he would be deprived of a consi¬ 
derable portion of his power of offensive action. ^ At length, pressed 
for a decision, he returned an artful reply, suggesting that the Emperor 
should march to the district of Hajkan,^ which was rich and fertile, 
and an excellent pied-a-terre to Gujarat. Humayun was pleased with 
the tone of the message, and was inclined to agree to the suggestion, 
when liis counsellors pointed out that the district in question was 
inhabited by fierce and warlike tribes wliich Shah Husain himself 
had for long been striving unsuccessfully to subdue. Accordingly, 
professing himself dissatisfied with the replies given to his ambassadors, 
he announced his intention of laying siege to Bhakkar. Shah Husain, 
who had previously put the place in the strongest possible posture 
of defence, looked on with equanimity, saying that the Emperor 
had lived too long in the beautiful Rohri garden even to quit it 
willingly and that his Amirs alone would never take the city. 

Meanwliile large numbers of fugitives from all quarters had flocked 
to the imperial camp, and a greater scarcity that ever set in. Humayun 
had wasted much time in fruitless negotiations, and had given Sliah 
Husain ample opportunity to devastate Sehwan, which fertile district 
Hindal had long been wishful to attack. The younger prince was 

^ This country is mentioned in the Tarkhdnndmah as extending from Hala 
Kandl to Bitura on the other side of the river. Erskine thinks it is probably 
the tract of land to the north west of the Ran. Elliot, I, p. 316. History of India 
under Bdber and Humdyun II, p. 216. 

“ Shah Husain was asked by Humayun to come to meet him. Gulbadan 
clearly says that he made excuses and sent word that after arranging liis daughter’s 
marriage he would send and himself enter service. It appears from the text that 
Humayun was led to think that Shall Husain was going to marry his daughter 
to him. The Emperor waited for three months and then sent word to Shah 
Husain again. The latter sent a reply: ‘My daughter has been bethrothed to 
Kamran. I cannot meet you. I camiot enter your service.’ Abul Fazl says that 
he informed His Majesty that he would pay respects when his fears and appre¬ 
hensions were set at rest. According to the author of the Tarkhdnndmah, Shah 
Husain had a mind to see the Emperor but the Arghun nobles dissuaded him 
from doing so. Gulbadan’s version is correct. As she says, by tricks and wiles 
he kept the Emperor waiting at Samandar for five months and then sent word 
that he was too busy with the arrangements for his daughter’s wedding. H.N., p. 
148; Text, p. 51. A,N. I, p. 363. Elliot, I, pp. 316-17. 

* Hajkan is mentioned as a sarkdr in the Ain-i-Akbari containing ii mahals. 
Jarrett, II, p. 340. 
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thoroughly dissatisfied with his brother’s management of the cam¬ 
paign, and soon reports reached the ears of Humayun that liindal 
at the instigation of Yadgar Nasir Mirza intended to go to Qandhar. 
Tliis roused the Emperor from his lethargy and he left his garden 
to pay belated visits to the distant camps of Yadgar and Hindal 
with the object of keeping them in proper respect. It was while he 
was visiting Hindal, that he saw and admired Hamidah, the daughter 
of Shaikh ‘Ali Akbar Jami, Hindal’s preceptor.^ So attracted was 
he by lier beauty that he wished to marry her forthwith, despite the 
fact that she was only fourteen years old. Hindal also greatly disliked 
the idea of the marriage,^ and a quarrel was on the point of breaking 
out, but the objectors saw that Huniayuifs mind, for once in his life, 
was thoroughly made up, and they gave way at length at Dildar’s 
suggestion. The young lady resisted, says Gulbadan, for forty days 
and the matter was discussed again and again. At last Hindal’s 
mother advised her to agree and in September 1541 the Emperor 
took the astrolabe in his own hands, chose the auspicious hour and 
sent for Mir Abul Baqa to solemnise the marriage.^ Immediately 
after his marriage, the Emperor returned to Bhakkar. But the army 
was in great distress through the shortness of supplies, and siege 

^ Gulbadan calls her the daughter of Mir Baba Dost. Jauhar calls her the 
daughter of Hindal’s Akhimd. Mir Ma'suni states that she was the daughter 
of Shaikh ‘Ali Akbar Jami. Abul Fazl docs not give the name of the father of 
Hamidah but calls Muazzam, who was with her at Pat, her brother. It seems 
probable that Mir Baba Dost may be a mere sobriquet of Shaikh ‘Ali Akbar. 
Mrs. Beveridge docs not feel sure and says that there is difficulty in making a 
precise statement about Hamidah's family relations. Gulbadan, H.N., pp. 
149, 237-9. Jauhar, (Stewart), pp. 30-31. TdrJkh-i-Masumi {A.U. MS.), ff. 120- 
21. A.N. I, p. 364. 

^ Hindrd objected to the marriage. Stewart’s surmise that probably he wanted 
to marry her himself is incorrect, for Gulbadan puts these words into the mouth 
of Hindrd : ‘I look on this girl as a sister and child of my own. Your Majesty is 
a King, heaven forbid there should not be a proper alimony, and that so a cause 
of annoyance should arise.’ At this Humayun took offence and left the place. 
The brothers were appeased by Dildar Begam. H.N., pp. 150-51; Text, p. 53. 

® How Hamidah agreed to marry Hum ay Cm is well described by Gulbadan. 
When the young lady hesitated, Dildar advised her saying, ‘After all you will 
marry someone. Better than a king, who is there?’ The woman’s wit flew 
to her rescue and the lady replied: ‘Oh yes, I shall marry someone; but he 
shall be a man whose collar my hand can touch, and not one whose skirt it 
does not reach.’ Dildar persisted in her endeavours and at last made her agree. 
(H.N., Text, p. 54) Elamidah was married in a.h. 948 (1541) which shows 
that she must have been born sometime in 1527. She accompanied her husband 
in his wanderings in the Afghan country and Persia. At Amarkot on Novem¬ 
ber 23, 1542, her son Akbar was bom who was destined to make her mother¬ 
hood refulgent and glorious. During Humayun’s flight she had to leave her 
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operations did not progress. Shortly afterwards in September 1541, 
Humayun received certain intelligence that both Hindal and Yadgar 
contemplated leaving him and marcliing upon Qandhar in response 
to the invitations of Qarachah Khan, the governor who promised 
them the sovereignty of that region. Hindal, whose relations with 
Humayun had been badly embittered after the latter’s marriage, 
left for Qandhar with his forces and sent instructions to Yadgar 
Nasir to join liim on the road.^ Humayun was greatly perturbed 
to hear of this defection. He immediately deputed Mir Abul 
Baqa, a holy man, to plead with Yiidgar to remain where he 
was and with the utmost difficulty the Mir succeeded in persuading 
the Mirza to abandon his project in return for lavish promises wliich 
were to be claimed when it should be in the Emperor’s power to 
fulfil them.^ 

Humayun, despairing at the condition of affairs, agreed to abide 
by any terms wliich Shah Husain might suggest, if only he would 
come and pay his respects. But this the lord of Sind consistently 
refused to do on one pretext after another, until at last the Emperor, 
now thoroughly angry, left Yadgar to carry on the siege of Bhakkar, 
and marched on in the direction of Thatta (September 1541). Un¬ 
fortunately for the scheme of revenge upon Shah Husain, he allowed 
lumsclf to be persuaded into attacking the fortress of Sehwan, which 
was strong and well garrisoned. The Sind troops cut off all pro¬ 
visions and ravaged the country around. Munitions tailed, disease 
raged and to cover all the misery the river rose and flooded out the 
royal camp. Desertions from the army became frequent. Stragglers 
were cut off and murdered every day. According to jaiihar, the 
chiefs were bribed by Shah Husain and such men as Mir Tahir Sadr. 
Khwajah Ghiyasuddin of Jam, and Maulana Abul Baqa went over 
to the other side. Abul Fazl also writes that the base and the dishonest 
began to desert and even the great departed from the path of rectitude. 

infant son at Kabul where she met him ag.iin in November 1545. She was a 
great friend of Gulbadan’s and the two lived in close association v/ith each 
other. Akbar treated her with respect and conferred upon her die title of 
Mariyam Makani. She lived up to a ripe old age and died in the autumn of 
1604 when she must have been about 77 years of age. 

^ Gulbadan says His Majesty gave Mirza Hindal leave to go to Qandhar 
which is undoubtedly, as iVlrs. Beveridge writes, a sisterly gloss upon hit 
defection. H.N., p. 151. 

^ The terms of the treaty entered into with the Mirza by Abul Baqa reveal 
Humayun’s helplessness. Yadgar was to receive in lieu of active service Ghazni 
Carkh and the district of Lohgarh, and when the Emperor had regained liit 
kingdom of Hindustan, he was to give one third of it to Hindal. The holy 
man on his return journey was killed by tlic men of Bhakkar. A.N. I, p. 365. 
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Several men of note went over to Yadgar Mirza. In desperation, 
Humayun was compelled to ask for aid from Yadgar.^ 

Since Humayun had left him, that prince had pushed on the siege 
of Bhakkar with vigour. Unlike the Emperor, he was thoroughly 
trusted by his soldiers, with the result that liis force steadily grew 
stronger through desertion from Humayun’s contingent. He had 
inflicted heavy losses upon the garrison when they salHed out in the 
open in an endeavour to break the coils which were now closing 
round them. So formidable did he appear, indeed, that Shah Husain 
became alarmed, and attempted, all too successfully, to seduce him 
from his allegiance to Humayun. He offered to acknowledge him 
as Emperor; to read the Khtuhah in his name, to bestow upon him his 
daughter and his treasure, as well as the reversion of the succession 
to Sind.^ Yadgar, completely deceived as to the good faith of the 
wily prince, fell into the trap, declined to push the siege with any 
vigour or to take offensive measures against the Sind authorities, 
and to Humayun’s urgent appeals for assistance, responded by 
sending a bare 150 men. When the Emperor whose position was 
becoming daily more critical sent to hasten Yadgar’s march, that 
prince not only did not come, but seized and handed over to Sliah 
Husain a boat laden with supplies for the imperial camp. 

The ruler of Sind, freed from all anxieties on the score of Yadgar, 
was able to devc^tc his whole attention to the ruin of Humayun. In 
April 1542 he proceeded up the river with a fleet of boats, and succeed¬ 
ed in seizing all the Emperor’s flotilla, on wliich were embarked the 
women and the stores. The unfortunate army had to fall back upon 
Bhakkar in the greatest haste, deprived of all its baggage. When 
Humayun got to Rohri, he found no boats, for Yadgar had privately 
invited the Sind authorities to come and seize all the craft in the night. 
The delay hung up the army for some days, and just as it was begin¬ 
ning to cross the river upon extemporised rafts ol hide, Shah Husain’s 
fleet came up and captured many men. After a good deal of quarrelling 
and confusion, Humayun gained the left bank in safety, and Yadgar, 
not yet quite ripe for open revolt, made a display of zeal by attacking 
a body of Sind troops who had crossed to the same bank. But he 

^ H.iV., pp. 152-3. 

• Gulbadan writes: Tf the Emperor, when he is retreating, should come near 
Bhakkar, do not let him in. Bhakkar may remain your holding. I am with you; 
I will give you my own daughter.’ H.N., pp. 157-8; Text, p. 54. 

Abul Fazl says that Husain Shah sent his seal-bearer Babur QuH making 
these offers and suggested that the two should proceed to the conquest of 
Gujarat. Yadgar easily fell into his trap. This story is corroborated by Mir 
Ma‘sum also. A. N. I, p. 368. Tdrikh-i-Ma'sumi^ A.U.MS., f. 122(b). 
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secretly continued his discreditable relations with Shah Husain, and 
did that ruler a great service too by kidnapping and handing over to 
him a couple of chivalrous local zamindars,^ who had taken pity on 
the Emperor’s plight when there were no boats, and liad helped him 
to cross. 

Hum ay Tin’s army now began to feel the pinch more than ever. 
Many soldiers deserted to Yadgar who was supplied with provisions 
by Shah Husain, and had become openly hostile. All kinds of ru¬ 
mours about the Emperor’s misfortunes were circulated by mischief- 
mongers to make the situation worse. He sent Tardi J 3 cg and other 
officers to Sultan Mahmud, the governor of Bhakkar, to afford relief 
in this hour of distress. That Humayun should have been compelled 
to petition for aid the man whom he was besieging shows to what 
desperate straits he had been reduced at this time. Mahmud took pity 
on the famished besiegers and sent them 300 loads of grain. But tliis 
was soon exhausted and famine and treachery began to thin the ranks 
of the imperialists. These brave men might have held out otherwise, 
but hunger drove them into the country' in search of food where 
many eff them died or were killed by the inhabitants. Qasim Husain 
Sultan Uzbeg went over to Yadgar and tried to seduce other officers 
to join liini. Mun‘im Khan and Tardi Beg also meditated treason and 
the Emperor, as soon as he was apprised of their intentions, ordered 
the first to be confined with the result that the second gave up his 
seditious intent. Mirza Yadgar now turned to take up arms against 
the Emperor himself and was about to attack the imperial camp when 
he was reproached by Hashim Beg, one of his trusted friends, who 
successfully persuaded him to retrace his steps to Rohri. 

Matters dragged on in this miserable condition for some time, and 
Humayun began to despair. He talked openly of retiring altogether 
from the turmoil of the world, and spending his declining years in 
the holy city of Mecca.^ But, as fortune would have it, another 
opening for his activities suddenly presented itself. For some little 
time, the Emperor had received messages from Maldeo, the Rai of 
Marwar entreating him to come thither.^ There can be no doubt 

Hhe story is related at length in the Tabqdf-i-AkbarJ, p. 51. It was on the 
pretext of settling some revenue affairs that Yadgar obtained them from Huma¬ 
yun. He snatched them away from the men who were ordered to accompany 
them and handed them over to Shah Husain. Abul Fazl also mentions the 
incident and gives the names of the zamindars as Gandaur and Hala. A, N. 
I, p, 369. 

M. N. I, pp. 370-71. 

*A 11 authorities agree in saying that these offers of help were received wliilc 
Humayun was in Sind. Mir !s 4 a*sum writes that when he was in Sind he 
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that the Rajput prince, in making this request, was not actuated by 
either pity or respect. Powerful and ambitious, determined to elevate 
Marwar to the same position of supremacy wliich Mewar had occu¬ 
pied in the days of Sangram Singh, it had struck liim that if he could 
get the exiled Mughal prince into his power, he might make use of 
liim as a pawn in the game tor supremacy which he hoped to play 
with Slier Shah. As may be imagined, his scheme was doomed to 
failure, not merely because he was content to reckon Slier Shah as an 
Afghan freebooter of the ordinary type, but because he altogether 
failed to estimate the very extensive resources of the revived Afghan 
empire—resources, which for any continuous military enterprise, 
as distinct from a short campaign, so far outweighed his own that 
no rivalry was possible between them. 

Mumayun, ignorant of the motives which underlay Maldeo’s 

i irofuse oders of hospitality, was easily persuaded by his servants to 
cave Sind for Marwar. On May 7, 1542 he left Rohri, and marched 
up the left bank to Aru (a village in the district of Bhakkar) where 
he struck the Jcsalmir caravan route. After the custom of the time, 
the army plundered such caravans as it met in order to secure a stock 
of the necessaries of life, and then, much cheered, pushed on to Uccha 
by way of show. The journey across the desert was very trying, and 
when they re-entered the country of Bakhshi Langa, they found that 
he would not allow any dealers to supply the Mughal army. At the 
end of June, however, they found ample siipphes in the fort of 
Dcriiwal ; and the Emperor was much pleased by a message from 
Maldeo, forwarding armour, and a earners load of ashrqfis, with the 
greeting: ‘You arc welcome; I give you Bikaner.’^ To Bikaner, 
therefore, the weary travellers bent their steps pressing across the 
desert and encamped at Wasilpur until, by July 31, they were within 
12 krosof the lonely city itself The royal camp advanced to Phaludi, 
where ample supplies were found. But Humayun was suspicious 
because the Rai had not come to meet him, and despatched several 
messengers, some openly, others secretly, to ascertain Maldeo’s 
intentions before venturing farther into the regions he controlled. 

received a petition {*arzdasht) from M.lldco saying that he would render service 
with 20,000 Rajputs. After this on the 21st Muharram, a.h. 949 (March 7, 
1542) the Emperor started for Uchha and on the 14th Rabi II (July 28, 1542) 
reached Dilawar (Dcrawal). Tarikh-i-Sind, A.U. MS., f. 24a. 

^Giilbadan, p. 154. Dcrawal is mentioned as a fort on the boundaries of 
Jodhpur. Merc Humayun’s retinue obtained abundant supplies. Shaikh ‘All 
proposed to the King that the fort should be captured by surprise but he replied, 
‘If you could make me king of the whole world, I would not attempt so foul 
an action, or be guilty of such ingratitude.* 
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In each case, the reports given were such as confirmed the Emperor’s 
doubts, and one of the Rajput’s librarians, Miilla Siirkh, who had 
formerly been in the imperial service, sent a solemn warning that if 
Mumayun were wise he would depart forthwith, because Maldco 
intended to make him prisoner^ Ainarkot, the Raja ol which place 
had sent friendly messages, seemed now to be the only hope. 

There is one question that deserves to be examined. What was the 
attitude of Maldeo towards Humayun? Did he really, as Abiil Fazl 
says, turn hostile and intend to capture the Emperor and make liini 
over to Shcr Shah? All authorities arc unaniinous in saying that the 
Emperor, while in Sind, had received repeated offers of help from 
Maldco accompanied by protestations of goodwill aiid sincere loyalty. 
It may be conceded at once that in the beginning Maldco’s intentions 
were good; he meant vccll by the Emperor and wanted to help liim. 
Gulbadan says that when the Emperor saw the helplessness of his 
position in Sind, he said, ‘Very well; 1 shall go to Raja Mrildeo.’’*^ 
He would not have done so, had he known of the Raja’s hostile 
intentions. Abul Fazl’s statement that the Raja intended foul play 
from the beginning is untenable. Jauliar, wlu) is a knowledgeable 
contemporary, writes that when the Emperor reached Phaliidi, he 
sent a Jirtiicin to the Raja asking him to wait upon him but he made 
idle excuses, and sent a present of fruit. No act of liospitality was 
performed and no comfort was given to the distressed monarch.^ 
Gulbadan supports Jauhar by saying that w^hen the Emperor was at 
Phaludi, Maldco sent armour and a camel’s load of ashrafis and greatly 
comforted him by sending the following message: ‘You arc welcome, 

I give you Bikaner.’ The Emperor halted with an easy mind, des¬ 
patched Atkah Khan (Shamsuddin Ghaznavi) to Maldco with a 
view to obtaining his reply.^ It was at Kiil-i-Jogi at a little distance 
from Phaludi that the Emperor got evidence of jMaldco’s hostile inten¬ 
tions. Jauhar clearly says that the Emperor had obtained a hint of the 
intentions of Maldco at Kul-i-Jogi and resolved to set out for 
Amarkot.^ 

^Mir Samandar was sent to Maldco and when he returned, he informed the 
Emperor that he was insincere. Defections in Humay tin’s own camp increased 
his difficulties. His servants Raju, Ishaq and several others deserted to Mfddeo 
and told him that the Emperor possessed precious diamonds. The Riija sent 
his confidential agent Sangai of Nagar on the pretext of purchasing a diamond. 
This made Humayun more cautious and when Rai Mai Soni, who had been 
sent to observe Maldco’s capital, brought the news that he had evil intentions, 
the Emperor was confirmed in his misgivings. 

*H. N., p. 153; Text, p. 54. *Jauhar, 1 . 0 . MS., p. 52. 

N.y p. 154. ‘Jauhar, 1 . O. MS., p. 53. 
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He is corroborated by Gulbadan who goes so far as to say that 
Mulla Surkh, a former librarian of Humayun, who had entered the 
service of Maldeo, had sent a warning that the Rajput chief intended 
to capture the Emperor and asked him not to trust him.^ He further 
sent a message that an envoy had come to Maldeo from Slier Shah 
and brought a letter to the following effect: ‘By whatever means 
you know and can use, capture that King. If you will do this, I will 
give you Nagor and Alwar and whatever place you ask for.’“ Atkah 
Khan (Shamsuddin GhaznavT) who had been sent to Maldco’s court 
to ascertain his intentions quietly escaped from there and on his return 
told the Emperor: ‘"Fliis is no time for standing.’^ The Emperor 
marched off instantly; from which it may be concluded that he was 
convinced of Maldco’s intended treachery. Abul Fazl definitely says 
that Maldeo was hostile and meant treachery. He writes : . yet 

many people are of opinion that Maldeo was in the first instance 
well-intentioned and desirous of doing service, and that afterwards 
he was diverted from the right path either by learning the distressed 
condition of the troops and their small numbers, or by the false pro¬ 
mises of Slier Khan by perceiving his ascendency or he was withheld 
from help and service by his (Slier Khan’s) threats.’^ 

The same authority writes that Mir Samandar and Rainial Soni 
who had been sent to MTiIdeo had brought the news that whatever 
his professions, he was hostile. Abul Fazl is, however, wrong when 
he says, ‘The general opinion, however, is that from beginning to 
end his protestations of service and his sending petitions of obedience 
were all based upon hypocrisy and hostility.’^ 

Nizanincidin Ahmad writes : ‘When Maldeo became aware of 
His Majesty’s arrival, and learnt that the Emperor had very few 
adherents, he felt anxious because he did not see any power of resistance 
to Sher Shah. The latter had sent an envoy to Maldeo and made 
promises asking him to capture Humayun and make him over to 
him.’® He speaks also of Mulla Surkh’s warning and adds that since 
Nagor and its dependent country had come into the possession of 
Slier Shah, Maldeo feared him and this led to his changed intentions. 
The Tartkh-i-AlfJ writes in the .same strain and says that Maldeo, 
seeing his inability to resist Sher Shah, decided to capture Humayun 
and make him over to the Afghan.’^ Badaoni and Mir Ma‘suin 
repeat the story without any material difference. Badaoni says that 

*JF/.N., p. 154; Text, p. 55. Hbid., p. 154. Hhid,, p. 154. 

M N. I, p. 373; Text, p. 180. ^Ibid., p. 373. 

*Tabqdt, Bibliotheca Ittdica, p. 53. O. MS., f. 416a. 
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Maldeo sent a large force under the pretence of welcoming him with 
the intention of treacherously attacking him and taking liim prisoner. * 
Mir Ma‘sum, who was a native of Sind, writes of Maldeo’s insincerity 
and says that it was on account at Sher Shah's crafty promises and 
strength that Maldco sent an army to obstruct the Emperor's path.^ 

It is established beyond dispute that Maldco gave no help to 
lliunayun nor did he afford any encouragement either directly or 
tlirough Ihs officers. At first definitely friendly to the Emperor, he 
decided later to keep himself aloof for several reasons. The Emperor 
had a slender retinue and Maldco must have clearly seen that he would 
not be able to give him any help if an encounter with the Afghans 
took place. 

Sher Shah’s power had considerably increased bv this time and 
Mrddeo may have received overtures from him. There is no impro¬ 
bability in the Afghan envoy havingwaited upcan Maldco with a view 
to preventing him from affording succour to the Emperor.^ 

Maldco did not mean treachery for he did not capture the Emperor, 
although it was quite easy for a man of his resources to do so. The 
Emperor had a small number of adherents and. they, too, were in a 
highly distressed condition. As a Rajput who had sent offers of help, 
he must have considered it highly uncliivalrc^us to seize the Emperor 
and to surrender him to his mortal enemy. There are instances in 
history when Rajput princes have refused to play such a part. There 
is the case of the hill chieftain of Kamayun who had given shelter 
to Khawiis Khan the veteran general of Sher Shah. The Rajput 
pride ancf honour alike would have scorned to commit such foul 
treachery. All that Maldco was .anxious to secure was that Humayun 
should go away from his territory and this done he was satisfied. ETe 
judged it highly impolitic to help him in these circumstances. 

It has been suggested that there is some connection between Maldeo’s 
attitude towards Humayun and Sher Shah’s invasion of Marwiir 

^Ranking, Al-Baddctti I, p. 563. 

*Tdrlkh-i-Ma'sumt, A.U.MS., f. 24b. The Ttirkhdfwdnuih also charges Maldco 
with sinister designs and writes that he lind invited him only because Sher Khan 
had placed a force in ambuscade for the purpose of attacking and plundering the 
army. Elliot, I, p. 317. 

T^r. Qanungo in liis article on Hurnayun’s relations with the Rajput princes 
in the Journal of Indian History I, pp. 582-5 writes that it v./ould have been the 
height of folly on the part of Maldco to quarrel with Slier Shah, leaning on 
such a broken reed and so suspicions a stranger, and thereby bring ruin upon 
his own people. The subsequent pursuit of Humayun by Maldeo w^as a sham 
meant to remove suspicion from the mind of Sher Shah about Maldeo’s in¬ 
trigues with Humayun and to satisfy the Afghan envoy who had been sent to 
see tlie Emperor off the limits of Marwar. 

14 
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in 1544. Maldco’s failure to capture Humayuii is not mentioned as 
the casus belli by any of our authorities. Erskinc suggests that the 
cause of the quarrel may have been the dispute between the two for 
the possession of towns and districts which had been recently con¬ 
quered.^ The idea of punishing Maldco is not even mentioned, tor 
after the desperate fight, Slier Shah is reported to have said : ‘How 
nearly had I lost the empire of Hindustan for a handful of bajri.’^ 
I'his shows the intention of conquest and not of punisliment. No 
writer makes the slightest mention of Maldeo^s failure to capture the 
Emperor in this connection. Even Abul Eazl whose father was obliged 
to leave Nagor owing to the Afghan invasion is unable to throw 
light on this point. 

It may be asked why Humayun did not go to Maldeo as soon as 
he received his letters. The reason is clear. He judged it better to 
conquer Gujarat by making Sind the point d\jppui of his operations. 
He hoped that his brother would not misbehave in such a desperate 
situation, lie had never thought that Shah Husain Arghun would 
be so unfriendly and that matters would take such an unfortunate turn. 

The Emperor now determined to march to Amarkot^ by way of 
Jcsalmir, and a start was made across the desert wliich so nearly 
proved fatal, in after years, to Slier Shah himself and his great host. 
Humayuifs little force, besides being absolutely destitute of proper 
equipment for a journey so toilsome, was in addition distressed by 
the pursuit of troopers, consisting of 500 horse each sent by the Raja 
of Jcsalmir. The Mughals safely reached Satalmir, on the border of 
Jcsalmir territory, and beat oft a party of pursuers. The country was 


^History of India under Baber and Humayun II, p. 436. 

* Bajri is a kind of coarse grain mostly consumed by the poor people. 

® The Emperor’s march from Bhakkar to Amarkot is described as follows by 
different authorities with slight variations : 

Gulbadaii : (i) Marched by way of Jcsalmir towards Maldco; (2) reached 
Derawal; (3) Satalmir; (4) Phaludi; (5) Amarkot (‘Urnarkot). 

Jauhar: (i) From Bhakkar to Anu, (2) Uccha; (3) Mhow; (4) Derawal; (5) 
Pilpur; (6) Phaludi; (7) KCil-i-Jogi; (8) Jcsalmir country, encounter with the 
Raja’s son; (9) Amarkot. 

Abul Fazl: (i) Uccha; (2) Dcr.iwal; (3)Wasilpur; (4) encamped at a dinstance 
of 12 kros from Bikaner; (5) Phaludi; (6) moved 2 or 3 stages from Phaludi 
which is 30 hros from Jodhpur and stopped at the Kul-i-Jogi; (7) Phaludi; (8) 
Satalmir; (9) Jcsalmir; (10) Amarkot. 

Mir Ma‘sum: (i) Uccha; (2) Derawal; (3) Phaludi; (4) Kul-i-Jogi; (5) returned 
to Phaludi; (6) Satalmir; (7) Jcsalmir; (8) Amarkot. 

‘Urnarkot (or Amarkot) was foimdcd by ‘Umar, a chief of the Sumra tribe 
on the high-road from Sind to Rajputana tlirough the desert track. Journal 
of the Sind Historical Society II, p. 17. 
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scoured for supplies, and a number of cows were killed for food, 
regardless of Hindu prejudice. Raja Lunakaran sent two messengers 
to protest that the Emperor had entered his country without invitation 
and that his men had killed cows—a practice forbidden in a Hindu 
country. The Emperor took counsel with his friends and forthwith 
ordered their confinement.^ The consequence of this rash action was 
to make an enemy of the Raja, who placed a guard upon all the tanks 
and attempted to harass the Emperor in every possible way. But the 
little hand was now desperate, and careless of consequences, marched 
up to jesalmir, dispersed the men who guarded the tank," and filled 
their waterskins. They pressed on quickly and for four days found 
no water. All the desert wells had been choked up with sand by the 
Raja’s son and such as had somehow escaped being ruined by this 
fate were so deep that extemporised tackle was wholly inadequate 
to the task of drawing up water in suflicient quantities. 

1 errible scenes occurred at the well-mouths, and many unfortunates 
either peri sired of tliirst within the very sight of water or, in their 
frenzy, cast themselves down the wells and were seen no more.’^ At 
this time tlie son of the Raja of Jesalmir waited upon the Emperor 

^Stewart’s translation is incorrect. According to him the messengers arrived 
from Miildco, the Raja of Jodhpur, who protested against the King’s entry 
into Ihs territory without invitation and the killing of cows. The Ittclid Office 
MS. of Jauhar is clear: ‘At this stage two messengers came from Raja Luna¬ 
karan of Jesalmir. They informed the Emperor that his men had killed cows 
in the country in spite of the fact that such a thing was forbidden in the latter’s 
dominions, and had ravaged the country and done an improper thing.’ Other 
AiSS. also agree with the India Office copy. The slaughter of cows was prohibited 
m Mfildeo’s territory and die Mughals had given otfence by committing it. 

"According to Jauhar a skirmish ensued in which several Mughals were 
severely wounded. Abul Fazl is guilty of exaggeration when he says that the 
Mughals defeated the vile crew and proceeded to ‘Umarkot. The two men 
were brought before the Emperor. This Maldeo was the son of the Raja of 
Jesalmir. 7 Tc translator of Jauhar’s Tazkiral and Abul Fazl have made the 
mistake of regarding him as the Prince of Jodhpur. It is clear, however, from 
Jauhar’s narrative that he was the son of the Rai of Jesalmir who was coming to 
molest the royal party on hearing of the confinement of the two messengers 
referred to above. Jauhar, LO.MS.y p. 55. Gulbadan, H.N., p. 154. A. N, I, 

P- 374 - 

According to the Marwar Khydtas the departure of Humayun was due to the 
slaughter of cows by the Mughals. When the latter reached Satalmir, there was 
a scuffle between the Rajputs and the imperialists in which the former were 
overpowered. KcUy Jodhpur kd ItihdSy Pt. I, p. 127. 

®Jauhar relates at length the scramble of HumayTin’s entourage for water. 
Tardi Beg seems to have behaved at this time in an aggressively selfish manner. 

Ii was Humayun’s intervention that secured water for his domestics. LO.MS., 
p. 56. Nadim Beg in Gulbadan and Khaiid Beg in Jauliar. 
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with a view to remonstrating with him and asked for the release of 
the messengers. This was done immediately, and the royal party, 
greatly thinned in numbers, moved onwards in three parties—the 
royal family escorted by Tardi Beg and the other two headed by 
Muifim Khan and Shaikh ‘All respectively. 

Both Janhar and Gnibadan describe the sufferings of the royal party 
in this inhospitable region. The conduct of the Mughal officers is 
presented in a highly odious light by the two authorities who write 
that one of them demanded his horse whicli the queen was riding 
and the other (no less a man than Tardi Beg) refused to lend a horse 
when asked to do so. No words can too strongly condemn the ui> 
chivalrous acts of these officers especially when we remember that 
the queen was in an advanced state of pregnancy.^ At last the Emperor 
decided to part with his horse when another officer, on hearing of 
this, made his mother ride on a camel and gave her horse to the queen. 
Misery and thirst had considerably thinned the ranks of the imperia¬ 
lists. “ With their hearts sunk and spirits low, they winded their 
W'cary w'ay tow^ards Amarkot. 

The journey to Amarkot w^as terrible. Gulbadan writes : ‘It was 
extremely hot; horses and (other) quadrupeds kept sinking to the knees 
in the sand, and Maldeo w'as behind. On they went, hungry and 
thirsty. Many, women and men, were on foot.’ 

For three days they found no water. On die fourth they reached 
some very deep wells, the water of which was extraordinarily red. 
The scramble for w'ater is described by the royal authoress: 

‘As each bucket came out of the wxlls within reach, people flung 
themselves on it; the ropes broke and five or six persons fell into the 
wells with the buckets. Many perished from thirst. When the Emperor 
saw men flinging themselves into the wells from thirst, he let anyone 
drink from his owm wMtcr-bottlc. When everyone had drunk his 
fill, they marched on again at afternoon prayer time.’ 

\]aiil)ar (Slcwart), p. 42. Roshnn Beg demanded his horse which he had lent 
to tlic <)ueL'n. Tlic MSS. ofjauhar do not agree. T’he I. O. MS. docs not mention 
this fact. (Gulbadan, pp. 154-55.) Jauhar writes that, when Humayun was in 
Uccha, Hamidah was seven mouths with child. So it must have been more 
than seven months at this time. 

■According to janhar, flum.ayun*s party consisted only of 16. The royal 
stud was reduced to two horses and one mule. When the two camel-drivers 
were captured in the neighbourhood of Kfil-i-Jogl, Abul Fazl writes that the 
royal cutouraoc consisted of Sheikh ‘Ali Beg Jalair, Tarsun Beg, Fazil Beg and 
others, the total being about 20. There were some domestic slaves and some 
faithful menials. Of Icamed men there were Mulla Tajuddin and Maulana 
Cand, the astrologer. It seems the party was further thinned, for Jauliar says 
that the Emperor entered Amarkot attended by only seven horsemen. 
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‘After a day and a night they reached a large tank, the horses and 
camels went into the water and drank so much that many died. There 
had not been many horses, but there were mules and camels. Beyond 
this place water was found at every stage on the way to ‘Umarkot, 
which is a beautiful place with many tanks.' 

The distresses to which the army had been subjected had entirely 
destroyed its unity and discipline, and it was e.xtrcmcly fortunate for 
Humayun that Ran a Prasad^ of Amarkot, a gallant Rajput gentle¬ 
man, was faithful to the hospitable traditions of his race. Then on 
August 22, 1542 Humayun rode at lengtli into his host's capital; 
he was accompanied by only seven horsemen. His men struggled 
along in twos and threes for many hours afterwards. 

The Rana received tlic Emperor with distinguished courtesy, furni¬ 
shed him with all supplies, and as the grateful Gulbadan Bcgam says, 
‘paid such fitting services as tongue could not set fortli.' He apolo¬ 
gised for the fact that his resources were so meagre that he could put 
only 2,500 horsemen at the disposal of his guest, but these were very 
much at liis service. Humayun, for his part, was in such distress that 
in order to find the presents which etiquette demanded in response 
to the cour tesy of the Rana, he had to ransack the tents of his nobles 
in a burglarious manner that would have been laughable had it not 
been so pathetic. For seven weeks the Emperor remained at Amarkot 
resting and refreshing liimself After discussing plans with his host, 
he determined to attack the district ofjun,^ which would be a useful 
stepping stone for the conquest of Lower Sind. Accordingly, on 
October ii, 1542, he set out, after first placing his girl wife Hamidah, 
now far advanced in pregnancy, in the Rana's own castle, wliich 
that model host had courteously vacated. Four days afterwards, on 
Sunday, October 15, was born the infant afterwards known to the 

^Abril Fazl writes Parsad; Gulbadan docs not give the name. The India 
Office MS. of Jauhar has Persia. The correct name was perhaps Prasad. 

^Tbe district of Jun lies to the north-west of the Ran, on the western limit of 
Chaclikan, near the eastern branch of the Indus, which after traversing the 
desert forms the western boundary of Kutch. The territory of Jun is intersected 
by many small branches of the river. It is a fertile land full of fruits and vege¬ 
tables. (Erskine, Histroy of India under Baber and Humayun II, p. 255) Gulbadan 
writes Jajkii (Haj-kan) for Jim. (H. N., p. 159) Abul Fazl puts it in Hajkan 
Sarkdr in the A'ln-i-Akbari. The Mahal of Jaun (Jun) yielded a revenue of 
3,165,418 dams. Of the eleven Mahals mentioned in the Sarkdr of Hajkan this 
is the most important. (Jarrett, II, p. 340.) According to General Haig, Jun, 
the chief town of a fertile and populous district, was situated on the left bank of 
the Ran. It was 75 miles south-west of Amarkot and 50 miles north-east of 
Thatta. (. 4 . N. I, p. 380) Abul Fazl speaks of Jun as the most eminent among 
the cities of Sind for its many gardens, streams, pleasant fruits and amenities. 
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world as the Emperor Akbar.^ Humayun heard the news from Tardi 
Beg, while he was halting at the first stage, about 12 kros from Amarkot. 
Having no valuable presents to distribute, in the customary manner 
among his Amirs, he broke up a musk bag upon a plate and gave it 
to those who accompanied him. The same evening he continued his 
march to Jun, accompanied by some of the Rana’s men. 

Near Jun, he was opposed by a formidable force, but the gallant 
Shaikh ‘Ali Beg, who commanded the imperial advance, boldly 
attacked and routed the enemy before the Emperor with the main 
body of his troops had even made liis appearance. He then marched 
on to Jun, and placed his camp in a strong position, well protected 
by a deep trench. Here Humayun remained for nearly nine months, 
receiving the submission of a large number of local chieftains, and 
controlling most of the country. At the beginning of December 
arrived Hamidah and the infant Akbar from Amarkot, with a small 
escort, and Humayun^s family circle was again completed. 

While the Emperor had been undergeung these changes of fortune, 
Shah Husain in Sind had had everything his own way. No sooner 
was Humayun out of the country than Yadgar found himself duped. 
Two months later, he was glad to lead his men aw^ay from Sind and 
its astute prince in the direction of Qandhar, where Hindal, who had 
seized the city from Kamraifs officers, was now being besieged by 
his indignant brother, the lord of Kabul. Shah Husain, having thus 
cleared the country of the Mughals, saw^ to the repair of the fortifica¬ 
tions W'hich had been damaged by their activities, and ordered all 
things to his liking. From this state of contentment he was suddenly 
aroused by the news of Humay fin’s successful attack upon Jun, wliich 
seemed to threaten a renewal of the trouble to which he had been 
subjected by the imperial army. |ani Beg’s troops were defeated by 
the Mughals and Jats, and among tlie prisoners captured was a Mughal 

^ The official date is Sunday, the 5th Rajah, a.h. 949 (October 15, 1542), 
Jauhar’s date is Saturday, the 14th Sha‘ban, 949(Thursday, November 23, 1542). 
The fttdia Office MS. of Jauhar has: ‘The world-sheltering King with all his 
dignity and prosperity had treasure of rubies, jewels and pearls, yet he stood 
in need of a pearl of a lovely son. It was on Saturday in the month of Sha'ban 
that all of a sudden the world-decorating moon shed its lustre from the horizon 
of divine acceptance (of prayer) during the night of the 14th.’ Another MS. 
of Jauhar gives the same date but says that since the moon of the 14th Sha'ban 
is called Badr, Akbar was given the name of Badruddin and that Jalaluddin 
and Badruddin mean the same thing. Relying on this statement With put 
forward the theory that Abul FazEs date was false and was deliberately invented 
by him. He accepted Jauhar’s date as correct. There seems no adequate reason 
to doubt the official date. Smith’s article in the Indian Antiquary (Vol. XLIV 
1914, pp. 233-44) is full of interesting discussion. 
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deserter who was generously forgiven by the Emperor. Jani Beg 
hurried up to the neighbourhood of Jun, and made desperate attempts 
to detach the Rana of Amarkot from his loyalty to the Emperor,^ The 
Ran a resisted his overtures stoutly, and there is no doubt that Shah 
Husain would have failed to disturb the alliance but for the ftdly and 
tactlessness of the Mughals themselves. The Rana was personally 
insulted by a certain Khwajah Ghazi, and the Emperor was so foolish 
as to refuse all redress. The natural result was that the ruler of Amarkot 
withdrew all his men and departed, saying openly that an attempt to 
please the Mughals was simply labour lost. His defection was naturallv 
imitated by other local chiefs, with the result that Humayun was once 
more thrown upon his own resources. Many even of his personal 
adherents deserted^ and joined Shah Husain who was so encouraged 
thereby that, contrary to his usual practice, he was led to attempt an 
open attack on Hiimayun's fortified position. This, however, proved 
too strong to be taken, and the assailants were beaten off with some 
loss. At this juncture the imperialists were greatly encouraged by the 
arrival of Bairam Khan, who had managed to make his escape after 
hair-breadth adventures and had now come to join his master.^ Being 
a man of much good sense, he was a most valuable adjunct to Hii- 
mayun’s council board. Tlic Emperor, indeed, needed all the good 
advice he could get, for after his recent attitude towards the Rana 
of Amarkot, the desert tribes had turned unfriendly, and famine 
began to threaten the army. This led to a minor tragedy . The gallant 
Shaikh ‘Ali Beg was sent to seize a store of corn which lay at Thari, 
but on the way he was surprised and slain by Sultan Mahmud Bhakari, 
to whom Shah Husain had entrusted the duty of cutting ofi supplies 
from the imperial camp. It was darkly whispered that there liad been 
treachery at work, and that Shaikh ‘All had not been properly sup¬ 
ported by the other cliiefs, notably by ITirdi Beg.^ 

^Shah Husain sent for the Rana a robe of honour, a rich dagger and several 
other presents. The Rana showed them to the Emperor who ordered them to 
be put on a dog and then sent back to Shah Husain. Janhar, I.O.AiS., p. 61. 

“Jauhar makes mention of three principal deserters—Tarsh Beg, the Rana of 
Amarkot, and Mun‘im Beg. Gulbadan says desertion took place day by day 
until very few Amirs remained with the Emperor. Among them were Tardi 
Muhammad Khan, Mirza Yadgar, Mirza Payanda Muli.immad, Muhammad 
Wai and NadimKukah, Rushan Kukah and Khadang, the Hiijtb (Chamberlain). 

^According to Abul Fazl Bairam Khan reached Jun 011 7th Muharram, A.H. 
950 (April 12, 1543) and was well received by the King. 

•This seems to have been a wcll-contcstcd Eght. Gulbadan calls it a ‘famous 
fight'. Abul Fazl says that Tardi Beg was remiss in fighting, but Shcr ‘Ali 
Beg stood firm and in that battlefield of the brave ‘quaffed with unaltered 
mien the sherbet of martyrdom.’ {A.N. I, p. 380.) Jauhar’s narrative creates the 
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The loss ol this clashing lieutenant aft'ected the Emperor’s spirits 
very much; and as Shah Husain was willing to offer reasonable terms 
in order to get the Mughals out of Sind, an agreement was soon 
arrived at. Shah Husain was determined to give battle, but he was 
informed by one Muhammad Binauz, who had gone over to him, 
tliat the Emperor had become desperate and that he should open 
negotiations for ]:»cace. Babar Quli was sent with a tew presents and 
an assurance that shame ahmc prevented tlie Mirza from waiting 
upon the Emperor. It was settled tliat in return for Humaytin’s under¬ 
taking to leave his dominions Shah I lusain was to furnish thirty boats 
for tiic transport of the troops, a hundred thousand tnishqals in cash, 
tw^o thousand loads of grain, and three hundred camels.^ These were 
duly delivered, although the camels were such wretched beasts that 
they gave far more trouble than they were worth.At length all 
difficulties were overcome, and on )uly lo, 1543, Hurnayun started 
on his march out of Sind. His prospects were now most dismal.^He 
had no longer a single friend in India, and his brothers were too much 
occupied with their own squabbles to give him any assistance. Kamran, 
who had for some time been giving himself the airs of an independent 
sovereign, had just concluded a successful campaign against Hindal, 
who had scizcd'^andliar from him, at the instance of Qarachah Khan, 
the governor, and had carried his brotlier a prisoner tc^ Kabul. He 
had defeated Mirza Sulaiman, the ruler of Badakhshan in a combat 
and compelled him to acknowledge his supremacy. Hurnayun had 
in vain attempted to stop fraternal discord by sending his aunt Khan- 
zadah Begain to reconcile the two; but the lady had been unsuccessful 
in her mission.^ Kamran, who naturally took his friends from the 

suspicion tliat Shaikh ‘All was a victim of foul play. Tahir Sultan, the officer 
who was sent to reinforce Shaikh ‘All, had a quarrel with the latter and it was 
he who at night brought the news that the convoy had been attacked and Shaikh 
‘All killed. 

' The *Ar(ifiuntidinah writes 300 horse and an equal number of camels. A 
bridge was also built to enable the Emperor to cross the Indus. The presents 
were made over to the Emperor at the village of Riinai and Shah Husain faith¬ 
fully observed the terms of the treaty. The remainder of Shah Husain’s life was 
unhappy. He lost his old habits and chose for his companions ‘men of loose 
character and mean extraction.’ 

* Giilbadan finely describes the inconvenience caused by the camels. She 
says about 200 ran away into the jungle after throwing down their riders. H.N., 
p. 163. 

Gulbadan makes mention of this mission. She says His Majesty went to 
his aunt Khanzadah Begam and said with great urgency: ‘Pray do me the 
honour of going to Qaudhar and advising Mirza Hindal and Mirza Kamran. 
Tell them that the IJzbcgs and the Turkmans arc near them, and that the best 
plan is to be friends amongst themselves. If Mirza Kamran will agree to carry 
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ranks of the Emperor’s enemies, actually sent to ask for the hand of 
Shah Husain’s daughter at the very moment when Humayun was 
being forced to leave the country.^ It became plain to the Emperor 
that his worst enemies were those of his owm kin, and that it behoved 
him, if he desired to keep his life, to say nothing of retaining his 
dominion and to remove liimself as far as possible from the sphere 
of influence of Kamran and ‘Askari. 

So the remnants of the imperial army marched from the banks of 
the Indus westwards towards the Bolan Pass by way of Eathpur- 
Gandava.^ They suffered severely from the deficiency of water, as 
well as from the attacks of the Baluchis. After a toilsome and 
dangerous journey they at length arrived at Shah Mastan near die 
place where Quetta in Pakistan now stands. But the Emperor 
found that his movements were being carefully watched by ‘Askari 
who was now Kamran’s deputy in Qandhar. The younger brother 
had received orders from Kabul that Humayun should be seized and 
arrested; and although he doubted liis ability to do this, and feared 
lest he should drive the Emperor into J^ersia, he decided to carry 
out his instructions. His men warned liim against taking such a dan¬ 
gerous step, but, foolhardy as he was, lie turned a deaf car to their 
advice. Humayun was in a serious plight; he was obliged to ask 
Tardi Beg once again for a horse for Hamidah Banu Begam, but 
that uncliivalrous officer gave a curt refusal and the Emperor had to 
mount the Begam on his own horse. ‘Askari very nearly succeeded 
in surprising Humayun’s camp, but the Emperor had received warning 
through an Uzbeg youth, just in time, and rode off at a gallop into 

out wh.Tt I have written to him, I will do what his heart desires.’ The Begam 
told Kamran that Babur had given his throne to Humayun and the Kht 4 thah 
had been read in his name till then. She asked him to regard Humayun as bis 
superior and he obedient to him but he insisted on having the Khuthah read in 
his name. The only compromise he suggested was that the Khuthah should be 
read in bis name at least as long as the Emperor was away. Evidently the mission 
of Khanzadah Begam failed. H.N., pp. 161-2; Text, p. 62. 

^ Kamran had sent Amir Allah Dost, who had acted as his agent {uakJl) on 
several occasions, and Shaikh ‘Abdul Wahab, a descendant of Shaikh Puran, 
to conduct the negotiations. Humayun sent for Allah Dost but he made excuses 
on the ground that the garrison would not allow him to g(a. (A.N. I, p. 389.) 
Gulbadan writes Babii Jujuk for ‘Abdul Wahab. is a Turkish word which 
means sweet and tender to the palate. Probably, as Mrs. Beveridge thinks, the 
saint was a sweet-tongued man with consideralalc powers of persuasion. Red- 
house, A Turkish and Lexicon, p. 687. 

* Gandava is a town in Balucliistan. It is situated 011 the Baddra, a small stream 
which flows down from the Hala Mountains and is lost in the desert further cast. 
It is the capital of the province of Cutch Gandava. Thornton, Gazetteer of the 
Countries Adjacent to India, p. 213. 
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the desert, accompanied by only forty men and two women.^ All 
the rest of the party, with the tents and baggage, had to be abandoned. 
When ‘Askari came up, he was plainly annoyed to find that his bird 
had flown, but loudly proclaimed that his only desire was to wait 
upon the Emperor and pay such homage as the case demanded. He 
treated the men who fell into his hands with apparent kindness, 
although next day many were put to die torture for the purpose of 
ascertaining if they had concealed any money in the neighbourhood 
of the camp. A chest belonging to the Emperor was broken open 
but to his great chagrin nothing was found in it. The little Akbar, with 
liis personal attendants who included Maham Anaga, Jiji Aiiaga and 
Atka Khan, was removed to the citadel of Qandhar, and placed in 
charge of ‘Askarfs wife, Sultan Begani, from whom he received 
the most affecdonate kindness.^ 

Meanwhile Humayun, having ridden off without tarrying for 
provisions or equipment, was overtaken by nightfall in the most 
wretched plight. Deep snow was on the ground, and there was 
neither fuel nor food. At last a fire was somehow lighted, and some 
horse flesh boiled in a helmet. Everyone, the Emperor liimself in¬ 
cluded, roasted the sodden flesh over the flames for himself. Huma¬ 
yun never forgot the experience, and in telling the story used to 
say, *My very head was frozen with the intense cold.* When morning 
came, the little party pushed on in the direction of Seistan. So wretched 
was their plight tliat the very Baluchi chief, Malik Khatti, who 
had been ordered by Kamran to arrest them, declined to carry out 

^Thc two women mentioned here were Harnidah Banu Begani and Ayshek 
Aka, tlic wife of Husain ‘Ali, who was the daughter of a Balnchi chief. It was 
the latter wlio, by reason of her knowledge of tlic Baluchi tongue, told the 
Mughals what the BaliichTs intended to do. H.N., p. 167, 

The name of the young U'/beg who brought this iiiforniation to Humayun is 
given as Jui Bahadur by Jauhar. 

® As ‘Askari was first approaching and there was not a moment to be lost, Akbar 
was left behind. ‘Askari treated the child well, for Jauhar says that when the 
latter was presented to him he took him in his arms and embraced him. He is 
supported by Abul Fazl who relates the story of ‘Askari’s observance of the 
Turki custom of striking the child with the turban of his father or grandfather 
or their representative when he begins to walk. When Maham Anaga asked 
‘Askari to perform this ceremony, the readily agreed. Abul Fazl says he heard 
the story from the Emperor himself. (Jauhar, LO.MS,, p. 67. A.N. I, 
pp. 396-7; Text, p. 194.) Abul Fazl calls the lady Sultan Bcgam and highly 
praises her; but Giilbadan writes her name as Sultanam Begam and says 
she showed much kindness and affection towards the child {A.N. I, p. 396. 
E/.N., p. 166) 

According to Abul Fazl, Akbar reached Qandhar on December 16, 1543 
and was assigned a residence near his uncle. A.N. I, p. 395. 
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his orders, and supplied the fugitives with all necessaries before 
honourably conducting them to the borders of his territory. With 
this assistance, Humayun managed to reach the country of Garmsir^ 
the govemor of which, ‘Abdul Hai by name, grudgingly gave 
some supplies in spite of Kamran^s prohibition to tlie contrary. 
But another local official, ‘Askarfs revenue collector, generously 
presented tents, baggage animals, and a considerable sum of money. 

The Emperor, though for the moment encouraged by this, began 
to despair of his fortunes.^ For some time he seriously entertained 
the proposal of abandoning the world and living a religious life at 
Mecca or some other secluded place far from the madding crowd’s 
strife, but the thought of his ancestral dominion and the devotion 
and service of his followers deterred him from following such a 
course. At last he resolved to try what was no>v plainly the last card 
left—an appeal to the Shah of Persia, with whose father his own 
father had had intimate, though not always friendly, relations. He, 
therefore, sent off Chupi Bahadur ([ai Bahadur in some texts) a 
trusty servant, with a letter^ to Shah Tahmasp, praying for his help 
and hospitality. But before the answer could be received, he had 
sudden news that Kamran, dreading the power which the patronage 
of Persia would confer upon the brother he had so deeply injured, 
had despatched a large force with stringent orders to arrest him. His 
one chance of escape was to cross the Persian border immeiliately, 
trusting in the generosity of the Shah. Accordingly, he passed the 
river Halmand,^ and entered Scistaii.^ This unhappy choice, was 
forced upon Humayun by circumstances. He saw the risks of a 
journey abroad, particularly in a Shiah country, which called to 

' A fertile district of Afghanistan, situated on both banks of the river Hal- 
mand. It is called by this name because of its warm climate. 

^A. N. I, p. 413. Gulbadan also says the Emperor was in a liclpless condition 
because of the disunion of his brothers and the desertion of his Amirs, and the 
best course now was to go to Khorasan. l lumayun's letter in the 'Tndynttulmah 
{LO. MS.) shows how deeply distressed the Emperor was at tl)is lime. H.N., 
p. 168. 

® According to Abul Fazl, this letter was despatched on December 28, 1543. 
A. N. I, p. 414. 

^Thc Halmand is a river in western Afghanistan. It has its remote source on 
the eastern declivity of the ridge of Hageguk, which connects transversely the 
the Hindu Kush with Koh-i-Baha. 

*Seistan is a province in the cast of Persia: it is 300 miles in length and 160 
in breadth. It appears there was also a city of the name of Scistiin, for B.iyazTd 
speaks of the town of Scistan. For more inforniation about Seistan the reader 
is referred to Tate’s Seistan — a Memoir on the History, Topography, Ruins and 
People of the Country in four parts. 
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liis mind unpleasant memories of the past, but in the wide dominion 
of his fuher there was not an inch of ground which lie could call 
his own. Kamran was master of Kabul, Ghazni, Qandhar, Khiitlan 
Badakhshan, and was bent upon his ruin. ‘Askari had joined hands 
with Kamran and Hind a! was a prisoner in Kabul. Hindustan had 
passed completely into the hands of the Afghans and Slier Shah 
was busy in consolidating his power at Delhi. Sind and Multan, 
where he had ])opcd to find support, were in the hands of Shah 
Husain ‘Arghun who had given ample proof of his hostility. The 
numerous Hindu chiefs of the country were indifferent to the 
fallen fortunes of their erstwhile liege-lord and did not want to 
imperil their thrones for his sake. Where was he to go in this hour 
of distress? In sheer despair he was driven to throw himself, as Erskine 
rightly observes, on the dubious and untried generosity of a stranger. 

Ahmad Sultan Shanilu, governor of Seistan, having probably 
received an inkling of his master's intention to show courtesy to a 
distressed brother-prince, received Humayun with every mark of 
respect. The exiled Emperor, his cares for the moment over, passed 
the time very pleasantly in hunting, sight-seeing and other recreations, 
luitil the Shah should answer his letter. Many notable men of Iran 
came to wait upon him, and Humayun greatly enjoyed the cultured 
atmosphere which once again, after so much hardship, surrounded 
him. Nor was this all. Hearing that their master had safely reached 
a refuge, many followers, who had previously been afraid to join 
him on account of their fear of Kamran, slipped across the border and 
entered his service once more. Altogether these last weeks of 1543, 
when Humayun w\as waiting in Seistiin, must have been the pleasant¬ 
est he had spent for many months. Unfortunately, this period of rest 
soon came to an end. Certain of Kamran's followers, among whom 
were his foster-brothers Haji Muhammad bin Baba Qashaq and 
Elasan Koka, who had grown tired of the selfish cruelty of their own 
master, tried to persuade the Emperor to return to Qandhar, saying 
that there would be an instant rising in his favour. The suggestion 
that the Emperor should depart without the Shah’s orders so alarmed 
the governor of Seistan, who would probably have forfeited his 
head had he allowed any such enterprise, that in order to quiet liim 
Humayun agreed to set out for Herat and Mashed, where he would 
be further removed from such tempting proposals. 

Shah Tahmasp of Persia, being only the second member of his 
house to sit upon the throne of Persia, was much excited by the news 
of the Emperor’s arrival, being well aware of the prestige that would 
accrue to him, should he stand forth in the eyes of the world as the 
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protector of Timur’s descendant, the Padshah of Ilindiistan.^ After 
the delay demanded by court etiquette, which under the circuinstaiices 
might well have proved fatal alike to Tahmasp’s ambition and 
Humayun’s existence, he returned a most gracious answer to tlie 
letter and despatched firmans to the governors of all the provinces 
through which his guest would pass on the way to the capital giving 
minute directions for the Emperor’s reception and entertainment in 
the most magnificent manner possible.^ 

Humayun’s advance to Herat was a triumphant procession. The 
whole route was hned with people and the principal oflicers ol each 
city came out to meet him and escort liim within die walls. He was 
hospitably received by Muhammad Khan Sharafuddin Ughli Taklu, 
governor and Mir Diwan of Herat and tutor to Muhammad Mirza, 
eldest son of the Shah, who made the most magnificent arrangements 
for the Emperor’s reception. Ele stayed in the Jahanara Bagh for forty 
days, saw all the sights and met all the notabilities.^ The governor 

^Shnh Tahmasp was the eldest son of Sliah Ismail and succeeded to the throne 
in 1524 at the age of ten. He reigned till 1576. His early victories and the 
Shiah influences that surrounded him increased his pride and sharpened his 
religious zeal. Sir John Malcolm also writes that he was a bigoted Shiah and in 
support of this he cites his treatment towards the luiglish merchant who brought 
to him a letter from Queen Elizabeth for certain commercial concessions. It 
was Anthony Jenkinson whom the Shah is supposed to have sliglued in many 
ways. (Malcolm, History of Persia H, pp. 511-12.) Eahmasp is described as a 
bigoted Shiah by the author of the Ahsan-ut-tawarikh. He liked riding on Egyp¬ 
tian asses and this became a fashion in Persia. Alluding to this a poet wrote: 
‘Ehc scribe, the painter, the Qazwini and the ass obtained every pronu^tion 
without trouble.’ (Browne, Literary History oj Persia IV, pp. 95-7.) According to 
the Hftijayutidniah, {O.B.M, Or 1797) the Shah was delighted tohear of 1 lumayuu’s 
approach and said: ‘The hwnd of goodness has come into my net.’ 

“ This firman to the governor of Herat is in tlic India Office AIS. {224) which 
contains extracts dealing with Humayun's flight. It is a laudatory document 
full of details of the presents and gifts and the manner of reception, (tf. 1-6.) 
The details given in this AdS. arc too wearisome to be reproduced here. The 
governor of Herat at this time was Muhammad Khan Sharafuddin Ughli. 
Bayazid also makes mention of this firmdn in his Memoirs and writes : ‘A C('>py 
of this firman was received by Mir juvaini, the Imperial Record Keeper, and 
it has been included verbatim in this MuklUasarA The firmdn is reproduced in the 
Akharndmah (pp, 418-31) in extenso. 

® Til ere is some difficulty about Abul Fazl’s dates. He says (/.O., 418) that 
the ^arzddslu of the governor of Herat reached the Shah on die 12th Zu’l Hijja 
(March 8, 1544) and Humayun alighted in the Bagh Jahanara on the ist Zu’l 
Qa’da, 950 (January 26, 1544). ThisineanslhatHuinayunrcachcdHcrat rHnonths 
before Muhammad Khan’s letter was received by Shah Tahmasp. Beveridge 
says (I,p.4i8) that the correct date of HumayCm’s arrival is given in B.M.MS. Or, 
4678 as Tuesday, the 5th Shawwal 950 (January i, 1544). In this copy Shah 
Tahm.isp describes liimsclfas answering the letter the same day. What Beveridge 
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held a grand feast at which was present also Sabir Qaq, a dis¬ 
tinguished man among the literati of the time, who recited a quatrain 
for the occasion in praise of Humayun, in which he hinted at the 
ups and downs of life. From Herat, the Emperor proceeded to 
Mashed by way of Jam^ where he visited the tomb of Ahmad Jam,^ 
a holy saint and one of the ancestors of Hamidah Banu Begam. 
At Mashed Sultan Quli Khan Istajlu came to receive him with his 
Amirs and officers. Humayun stayed here for forty days and paid 
homage to the shrine of Imam Raza^ on the 15th Muharram A.H., 
951, (Tuesday, April 8, 1544). It was here that he received an in¬ 
vitation from Shall Tahmasp to join him at Qazwin, and he went 

says about the Ma anr-i-Rahwn docs not sccni to be correct. I have looked into 
the Bibliotheca edition and I do not find his statement corroborated. The printed 
text (p. 578) has Jwdzdaham Shahar Zu'l Hijja. This docs not bear Firishtahs’ 
reading. According to Uayazld, the Shah’s /irman was issued on the 20th Rajab. 

^ Abul Fazl says the Fnipcror reached Jam on the 5th Zu’l Hijja (February 29, 
1544). This is also incorrect. Beveridge suggests 5th Muharram (March 29, 1544). 
Wc are told that Humayun reached Mashed on the 15th Muharram, a.h. 951 
(Tuesday, April 8, 1544). Fie rightly thinks that Humayun would have hardly 
taken six weeks to get to Mashed from jam. Jam is situated in longitude 94.5' 
and latitude 34.50'. It is a small town. 

* Ahmad bin Abu Hasan surnamed Zindah Pil, Shaikh-uHslam was born in 
a village in Khorasan in a.d. 1049 and died in 1142. Early in life he took to 
religion and is said to liave converted 60,000 persons to Ishlin. Both the mother 
of Humayun, Maham Begam and his wife Hamidah Biinu traced descent from 
him. Ahmad Jam was buried at Turbat-i-Jdm wliich stands halfway between 
Mashed and Herat. T'here is an inscription on a stone slab in the Turbat-i-Jam^ 
to which reference is made in an article in the J.R.A.S., 1897, p. 47 by Ney Elias, 
which shows that Humayun paid a visit to the shrine in December 1544. The 
inscription is as follows : 

Ai rahinat-i-ttl *uzr pizJr-i-hamd kas 
Zdhir ba-jamlb-i-th zatmr-i-hamd kas 
Darcfah-i-dar-i-tu qiblahadh-i-hamd kas 
LittJ-ba-karishma dastgir-i-hamd kas. 

O Thou whose mercy accepts the apology of all 

The mind of everyone is exposed to thy Majesty 
The threshold of thy gate is the Qibla of all people, 

Thy bounty with a glance supports every one. 

A wanderer in the desert of Destruction, 
Muhammad Humayun, 

14th Shawwiil, A.H. 951—December 29, 1544. 

This must have been Humayun’s second visit to Jam. 

• ‘Ali-al-Riza bin Musa Ibn Jafar was the eighth Imam of the Shiahs. He was 
born at Medina in A.fi. 148 (a.d. 765) or 153 (a. d. 770) and died in 818. His 
followers believe that he was poisoned though others affirm that he died from 
a surfeit of grapes. He was a man of great piety and was credited with superna¬ 
tural powers. Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. I, pp. 296-97. 

Mashed is tlic capital of the Persian province of Khorasan and is a place of 
pilgrimage of the Sliiahs. 
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along by Nishapur, Sabzwar, Danighan, Bostam, Sainnam and 
Safiabad, receiving presents and gifts on the stages of his journey and 
enjoying the hospitality of governors and officers. At length he got to 
Port Daras near Rci, and here he was allowed to send Bairani forward 
as an ambassador. There was a good deal of discussion as to the way 
in wliich the two monarchs were to meet, and Tallin asp, who had 
no intention of losing a jot of the advantage of his position in order 
to spare his guest’s feehngs, was at first prepared to insist that Hunia- 
yun should cut his hair off and wear the Taj, in token of his adherence 
to the Shiah tenets favoured by the Shah. Bairam was asked to shave 
his head and to wear the Taj (Persian cap), but he expressed his in¬ 
ability to do so on the groimd that he was in the service of another 
king. At this the Shah was offended and said, ‘You arc a servant of 
yourself,’ and for political reasons, to make an impression upon 
Bairam’s mind, he ordered a few men of the Cliira<^h Kush sect,^ 
to be brought out and executed. The Shah then went to his summer 
quarters between Siiltania" and Surliq and Mumayun received 
permission to advance to Qazwin. Tliis was in jamad 1 , a.h. 951, 
([uly-August, 1544). He was well entertained at one of the royal 
palaces, and received a deputation from the Shah consisting of liis 
brothers Bahrain Mirza and Sam Mirza and at length moved along 
to join him.^ On the way there were inflicted upon him a number of 
petty slights, which are carefully described by blunt old Jauhar. 
At one place, while the Emperor was asleep, the coolies who were 
repairing the road, sang so loudly as to disturb his sleep and he was 
told by Jauhar that they could not be prevented. Again a number 
of small cliiefs, meanly equipped, came and made their salute, the 
object being to prove that all Persians, whether of high or low rank 
among themselves, were of sufficient dignity to be on a footing of 
some sort with the Emperor. 

^ Chiraj^h Kush literally means ‘extinguisher of lamp’. It was a sect of the 
Miilahidah heretics who held the world to be eternal and did not believe in 
resurrection or a future life. They said that the law was binding in the Prophet’s 
time but the duty incumbent upon them at the present time was to follow reason. 
The sect allowed much moral laxity and encouraged undesirable practices. 
Erskinc’s note in the History of India under Baber and HumdyFm I, p. 287. A.U.MS., 
p. 81. 

^ Sultania is a famous city. It was founded by Arghun Khan grandson of 
Halagu Khan, the Mughal, and was completed by his son Uljaitu. 

* The India Office Fraj^ment (MS., 224) describes both as brothers of the Shah. 
Jauhar (Stewart, p. 63) calls Sam Mirza son of the Shah which is a mistake. 
Abul Fazl also calls them brothers. According to Gulbadan (p. 169) all the bro¬ 
thers of die Shah came to meet His Majesty. They were Bahrain AErza, Aiqas 
Mirza, and Sam Mirza. 
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When the two sovereigns met face to face, the Shah received the 
Emperor with all honour, seating him upon his right hand, and 
insisted upon liis assuming the Sliiah Taj, wliicli, he said, was the 
Taj of greatness.^ Hurnayun consented with a graceful play upon 
the double meaning of the word that robbed the act of its religious 
significance. The Shah placed the cap with his own hand upon 
Idumaytin’s head, whereupon all the nobles shouted Allah! Allah! 
evidently satisfied at the success which God had vouchsafed to their 
bigoted sovereign. Tlien Hurnayun requested the Shah to allow 
the Mirzas to sit down, but he was told that the etiquette of the 
Persian court did not permit of such a practice. I'he next day the 
Persian king repaired to Sultania and at the time of departing Huma- 
yun went to pay liim a visit but was received very coldly.^ He 
came aw'ay in disgust, deeply mortified, and reproached himself for 
seeking shelter with the Shah, in the quiet seclusion of the mausoleum 
of Sultan Muhammad Khudabandah^ to which he paid a visit. At 
this time the Shah’s bigotry again manifested itself and lie bluntly 
demanded that Humayiin should embrace the Sliiah beliefs, other¬ 
wise he would have him burnt to ashes with the firewood wdiich 
had been collected for his entertainment. This at first the Prince 
stoutly refused to do and reminded the Sharif the story of Namrod 
and Khalil Abraham and declared that he nad in him the soul of 
Khalil and tliat he was not afraid of death. He protested that he had 

^ The 1 . 0 . MS. (p. 7^) has : bad azait Shah ha badshah j^uftand hi tdj hhwahand 
po.dnd poshidani ast ki in tdj izzat ast. Some A 4 SS. put those words into the mouth 
of Hurnayun, Stcw'art’s ATS. scorns to have contained a diftcrcrit version, for 
according to him it was Hurnayun who uttered these words. The Khiiddhaksh 
MS. lias ; bad azari faruuldcmd ki tdj khwdhi poshJd hazrat hadshah Uirz kardand ki 
tdj izzat ast. A.U. transcript, p. 93. 

According to tlic H.N. {B.M. Or, 1797) the Shah praised Sliiahism at which 
Hurnayun was annoyed. 

Zabdnash bakhtmrol Shahjahdn 
Zabdnah sifat t^asht dtish fishcin. 

[The tongue of the lord of the world became the shedder of blood : it emitted 
fire like flames.I 

® According to the Khuddhaksh MS. of Jauhar’s Tazkirdt, Hurnayun was 
informed by Ibn-uI-Oalah, Qazi-ul Quzat Qazi Jalifin that tlie cause of the Shah’s 
displeasure was the behaviour of bis (Hurnayun’.s) servants. They talked about 
tire Kharijis and this gave oflcncc to the Shah. A.U. Transcript, p. 84. 

® He was a brother of Ghazan Khan, the Ilkiian ruler of Persia. His orginal 
name was Uljaitu. His mother was a Christian and he was himself brought up 
in that creed. When his mother died, he married a Muslim woman who con¬ 
verted him to Islam. At first a Sunni, he became a Shiah afterwards. The Shahy 
called him Khudahandah for his Shiah leanings and the Sunnis expressed their 
dislike for him by calling him Kharbandah. Abbas Iqbal, Tdrikh-i-Muffasil, 
p. 308. 
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beliefs of liis own and that kingship did not weigh with liim as 
much as the supreme dictates of religion and conscience. He desired 
that he might be permitted to proceed to Mecca, but the Shah rephed 
that he must either accept the Sliiah tenets or suffer the consecjucnces 
of refusal.^ Seeing that he was at the mercy of a man who would 
not scruple to push his advantage to the uttermost to gain his ends, 
Hum ay On agreed to comply. Q.azi Jahan’s advice decided his attitude. 
When the Qazi told him that continued refusal would imperil not 
merely Humayun himself but his seven hundred followers, who 
accompanied him, the Emperor signed a paper embodying a state¬ 
ment of Shiah theology.^ 

The first difficulty to free intercourse between the sovereigns 
having been thus surmounted, Shah Tahmasp relaxed liis attitude 
to some degree. Sj-jlcndid hunts were arranged, and day followed 
day in pleasure. Humayun presented his host with some of his best 
jewels, including the great diamond^ wliich he had received at Agra, 

^ The Shah is reported to have sent the following message to HiimayCm : ‘For 
a long time I have been thinking that I should march the armies again.st the 
Sunnis and luckily you have come of your own accord. I do not wish that you 
should continue in your religion. My heart has got what it wanted from God.’ 
Jauhar, l.O.MS. 

® Tlie AdS. of Jauiiar’s Tazkirdty Vv^hich was consulted by Stewart, differs from 
the 1.0.MS.y but agrees with another MS. in the library of the Allahabad 
University. The Qazi pressed Humayun and said : ‘You are powerless at 
this time; you know it well. If God and the Pre^phet send Kufr, there is no 
option but to submit.’ At this Humayun asked the Qazi to bring in writing 
what his master wanted. He brought three papers, two of which Humayun 
passed over, but wlicn lie came to the third he carefully looked at it and signed it. 
The signing of this paper is not mentioned in the l.O.MS. That HLimayun was 
obliged tc? sign a statement of the Shiah creed is corroborated by circumstantial 
evidence. According to the l.O.MS.y Huniayun reminded the Shah cT the 
sura in the Quran about compulsion in religion whereupon the Shah kept quiet 
and went away. It is clear that Humayun signed the paper. One MS. of Jauhar 
states that Humayun accepted the Shiah faitli. 

Humayun was evidently dissatisfied with the ‘manners’ of the Persian monarch 
as is shown by what he said to Jauhar when the latter restored to him his lost 
purse containing valuable diamonds. Khudahaksh MS.y A.U. Transcripty p. 85. 

Among official historians the only one who makes mention of this is Badaoni 
who says ; ‘Humayun copied the Shiah beliefs wliich they wrote upon a sheet 
of paper and he gave precedence in the Khutbah after the custom of Iraq to the 
recital of the twelve Imams.’ Al-Baddonl I, p. 572. 

^ The India Office A 4 S. (p. 224) says that the diamond which Sultan Alauddin 
Khilji had brought from Warangal and which, from the time of Sultan Bahlol, 
had been in the possession of the kings of Hindustan down to the time of Ibrahim 
was presented by Humayun along with 250 Badakhshani rubies. According 
to Jauhar, it was the largest diamond presented to the Shah. The jewellers were 
called to value the diamonds offered to the Shah but they declared that they 

15 
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and the Shall in return conferred coinplinientary titles upon Bairarn 
Beg and Haji Muhaniniad Koka. 

But, before long tresh troubles began to arise, which for nearly 
two months caused a distinct coolnes> between the two sovereigiis. 
A number of reasons, all trivial in themselves, made Tabmasp think 
poorly of Humayun and regret having given him slieiter. In the 
first place, Kamran’s officers Roshan ! 5 eg, Khwajah Ghazi and 
Sultan Muhammad passed through the Sliali’s dominions when 
returning from Mecca, and took the opportunity to slander Hama- 
yun*s character and abilities, actually hashing the impudence to assert 
that his misfortunes were due to the ungrateful way in which lie had 
treated his brotlicrs. Tahmasp did not believe the story, but lie was 
sorely tempted, when these officers said tliat tbeir master would 
surrender Qandhar to Persia in exchange for the person of the 
Emperor. More serious, however, was the attitude assumed by 

were priceless. A reference to this diaiiioiid is niadc in the Memoirs also. Babur 
writes in the Memoirs (Erskinc’s translation, p. 308) as follows: ‘In the battle in 
which Ibrahim was defeated Bikramajit met his doom. Bikramajit’s family 
and the heads of his clan were at this time in Agra. When Humayun arrived, 
Bikramajit’s people attempted to escape, but were taken by the parties that 
Humayun had placed on watch and put into custody, Humayun did not permit 
them to be plundered. Of tbeir own free will they presented to Humayun a 
pesh kcisli, consisting of a quantity of jewels and precious stones. Among them 
was one famous diamond, which had been acquired by Sultan Alauddin. It is 
so valuable that a judge of diamonds valued it at half the daily expenditure of the 
whole world. It is about eight mishqals. On my arrival, Humayun presented 
it to me as a pesh hash, and I gave it back to him as a present.’ Eight mishqdls arc equal 
to 320 ratis. Abul Fazl says that Humayun presented to Tahmasp a precious 
diamond worth the revenue of climes and countries, and 250 BadakhshanI rubies 
and adds that this would have been enough to recompense Shah Tahmasp foi 
all the expenditure incurred in showing hospitality to the great King. As Beve¬ 
ridge rightly observes this remark is ungracious. In another MS. iii the British 
Museum Or, 53 Rieu\^ Catalogue written by Khur Shah, the ambassador of 
Ibriihlm Qutb Shah of Golkunda at the Persian court, it is said that Humayun 
presented to the Shah the diamond which his father Babur had got from Sultan 
Ibrahim’s treasury, and which weighed 6^ mishqdls, and was reckoned to be 
worth the expenditure of the whole imiverse for two days and a half. Shah 
Tahmasp did not think much of the Ahsati, Hiimayun’s diamond which weighed 
four mishqdls and four dattgas. An interesting history of this diamond will be 
found in Beveridge’s* article, ‘Babur’s diamond! was it the Koh-i-Noor?’ 
in the Asiatic Quarterly Revieu\ 7898, pp. 370-89. Beveridge’s view is that it vvas 
the same diamond which was presented in the next century to Shah Jahan and 
which Tavernier sold at the court of Aurangzeb. 

The Shah instructed his sister to show the best hospitality to Hamidah Ban u 
Begam. Gulbadan describes at length how the Indian Empress was treated. 
Evidently Begam Sultanam observed no purdah, for she was seen riding behind 
the Shah at the hunt. Hamidah used to enjoy the sight from a distance either 
on a camel or in a horse-litter. H.N., pp. 169-71. 
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certain officers of the Persian army, who were probably bribed by 
Kamran; they said that, when Tahrnasp’s father had been in alliance 
with Huinayun’s father, the disastrous defeat of Mir Najni Sani and 
the Persian army at Ghazdwan had been due to the treachery of 
Fiabur. They feared, they said, that if they served the son, they 
might meet with the fate of their predecessors who had served the 
father. Further/Tahmasp's royal vanity was wounded when malicious 
persons informed him that long years before, when Humayun had 
been employing divining arrows to measure his future greatness 
against the destinyof the Persian kingdom, he had used twelve arrows 
of the first class for himself, and had inscribed Tahmasp’s name upon 
eleven inferior ones. Humayun tried to explain the last by saying 
that he did so because Hindustan was a country far larger in extent 
than Khorasan whereupon the Shah turned his face and ironically 
remarked; *What sort of control did you exercise over it that every¬ 
body has turned against you?’ All these small causes of disagreement 
were carefully fomented by interested persons who meant to do 
injury to the Indian Emperor and were delighted at the prospect of 
his conversion to Shiahism. Most fortunately for liimself, however, 
the distressed Emperor had three steady and eminent friends, the 
Shah’s sister Sultanani Begam, the venerable Qazi Jahan and the 
physician Nuruddin, who constantly tried to establish friendly 
relations between the two monarchs. But their efforts were ham¬ 
pered by the Shah’s evil designs. After some time he took counsel 
with his brother with a view to making away with the Mughal 
Emperor. Some of our authorities say that Bahrain Mirza cherished 
a grudge against Humayun and carefully fomented discord between 
the Shah and the Emperor, but this statement is not supported by 
Jauhar.^ According to him, Bahrain Mirza was sorely afflicted to 
hear of his brother’s nefarious design and divulged the whole thing 
to his sister Sultanani Begam, and added that it was highly improper 
to treat in such a manner a prince who had sought refuge in their 
country. The gentle lady was moved to pity and when she was 
alone with her brother, she read to him a composed by 

^Al-Baddom I, pp. $69-70. Tahqdt, Bibliotheca Indica, p. 60. Nizainiiddin says 
Bahram Mirza instigated the Shah to encompass the murder of Humayun. But 
according to Jauhar, Bahram was grieved to hear of the Shah’s atrocious design 
and communicated the whole thing to his sister. { 1 . 0 . MS., p. 77. Stewart, 
p. 70.) There is evidence in Jauhar’s Tazkirdt to show that, whatever Bahram’s 
feelings in the beginning, he had become friendly towards the Emperor after¬ 
wards. 

*This ruh'al is differently given in different texts. One MS. of Jauhar’s Taz¬ 
kirdt gives the following : 
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Humayun, which indicated his inclination towards the Shiah faiths 
and advised him to send the Emperor to his country with a force 
befitting the rank and dignity of the Lord ot Iran. Al-Qash Mirza, 
another younger brother of the Shah, who was in charge of the 
frontier of Rum, wrote to him that the King should be sent back to 
his country. Firishtah says the Shah was delighted at Huinayun’s 
acknowledgment of Shiahism and oflered to send liim back with a 
large force, if he agreed to repeat in the Khuthah the names of the 
Imams. ^Humay fin’s reply was what the awkward situation de¬ 
manded. He declared that the discord of the Chaghatai Amirs and 
the hostility of Kamran was due to his devotion to the family of the 
Prophet. Shah Tahmasp was satisfied; he called Bairam Khan in 
private and made some enquiries. His ill-humour gradually passed 
away, and he made up his mind, beyond the possibility of change, 
to support Humayun./rhe two sovereigns entered into a regular 
league; the Shah on his part was to help Humayun to recover Qand- 
har, Kabul and Badakhshan, and to receive back Qandhar for his 
pains; on the other hand, Humayun and his suite were to listen 


Hastun zi-jmi handah-i-aulad-i- All . 

HastJin hanicshah shad ba-yad-i- All. 

Chuti sirr-i-wildyat az *AJi zahir shud, 

Kardhtt wird-i-khud hameshah ndd-t-Alt. 

[We arc the slaves of the descendants of ‘Ali with our life and soul, we are 
always glad of his renienibraiice. As the secret of wildyat (attachment to God) 
became manifest through ‘All, I always recite Nad-i-‘Ali.] 

According to the Shiali the following is the Ndd-i-All. It is in Arabic. 

Nildi *Aliyyan mazhara-l- ajd'ib. 

I'ajidulm 'atitian laka fI- ti-nawa ih. 

Kullu hawtnin wa ghatumin sayartjali 

Bi-wildydtika yd *All, yd ^All, yd "Alt. 

(Call ‘AH the manifestation of wonders, you will find him helpful for your¬ 
self in calamities. All sorrows and griefs will soon disappear through your 
wildyat (attachment), O ‘AH, O *AH, O ‘AH.] 

This w'as taken by the Shah to be an indication of Shiahism. The India Office 
MS. says the following rub'at was presented to the Shah on behalf of Humayun: 

Ai Slidh-i-jahdn ki asmdn jodyah-i-tust; 

Ahsdn wa karam hameshah sar-mdyah-i-tust. 

Shdhd, ba-jahdn jumlah Humd rnl-talaband; 

Bi-nigar ki ihisdn Hunid'i dar sdyah-i-tust. 

[O King of the world: you are equal to the Heaven in rank. Kindness and 
favour are always your Capital. O King! in the world all seek Hum a (a birp), 
see how Huma is under your shadow.] 

Firishtah alone gives {Lucknow Ed., p. 237) the former rub"at wliich indicates 
Hum ay Cm’s Shiah leanings. It appears, as Erskine says (II, p. 290), that Huma¬ 
yun had taken care to assure the Shah's sister that he had always been well- 
disposed towards the Shiah faitli, one of the causes of his fortunes. 
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attentively to the theological instruction ol: Qazi Jahan. It was 
officially agreed that Humayun was to favour the Shiah creed, and 
that Tahniasp was to believe that he was in earnest in so doing. 

Bv way of cementing the reconciliation, a grand feast was held, 
and the officers wlio had slandered Humayun were put in oubliettes. 
There they would have deservedly rotted, had it nor been for the 
kindliness ot the man they had attempted to injure. Humayun 
begged them off as a personal fivour, and released them without 
further question. Even the Shah was impressed by Humayun’s 
magnanimity and forbearance- For three days the festivities lasted, 
and on the fourth day the sovereigns took formal leave of eacli other.^ 
Shah Tahmasp, having made up his mind to support Humayun, did 
not do the thing by halves. He supplied 12,000 of his finest cavalry 
under the nominal command of his third son, Mirza Murad, an 
infant.^ In addition he promised to lend 300 (600 in some MSS.) 
veterans of the Imperial Bodyguard. 

Taking leave of the Shah, Humayun went to T'abrez, accompanied 
by Bahrain Mirza. When the latter was about to depart, the Emperor 
presented him with a diauKsnd ring and professed great friendship 
for him in these words: ‘Such is my friendship for you that I would 
willingly remain with you all my life, but my reputation is at stake, 
and obliges me to leave you.’ This rebuts the statement of some 
authorities that the Mirza bore a grudge towards the Emperor.’* 

The Emperor halted at Tabrez for five days and then proceeded 
towards Ardabll and remained there for a week, visiting the tombs 
of Shaikh SaH^ and Shah Ismail. Passing through Khardbi, Tarun 

^ Gulbadaii says (p. 173) tliat owing to the secret communication of Khwajah 
GhazI and Roshan Kukah the Shah’s heart was troubled and his attitude was 
not what it had been before. Humayun presented some jewels to him and then 
he felt satisfied. 

^The I.O. MS. of Jauhar lias 12,000 and this is supported by Abul Fazl. Baya- 
zld, the TarJkh-HAlfJ, the Tclnkh-i-Badiioni and Tdrikh-i-Khdridan-i-Ttmuriyah 
all have ten thousand. Gulbadan does not give the number. A.N. I, p. 441. 
AJ-Badcwtit I, p. 572. Tdrikh~i-\Alfu I.O. MS., 419 (b). Bayazid, 1 . 0 . MS. 

Prince Muriid was a mere infant. He is described asSf/Ir-K'/iMw.as a mere suckling. 

•'’Bahram Mirza, brother of the Shah, became displeased and from that day 
sowed seeds of enmity against Humayun in his heart and set himself to over¬ 
throw his enterprise and reminded Shah Tahmasp of Babur’s treachery towards 
Shah Ismail. {Al-Baddoni I, pp. 569-70.) The 'fahqdM-Ahban speaks of the 
Mirza’s hospitality to the Emperor and his desire to have him slain. He insti¬ 
gated the Shah to bring about Huniayun’s death. Bibliotheca Indica, p. 60. 

^An ancestor of the Safavi kings of Persia. He was born at Ardabil in a. 11.650 
(1252-3). He was the son of Kliwajah Kanialuddin ‘Arab Shah and Daulati, 
said to be in the 25th line of descent from ‘Ali and in the 20th from Musa Al- 
Qazim, the seventh Imam. He was the founder of the Darvesh order of tlic 
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and Sarkhab, he reached Qazwin where his cntourasJC was encountered 
by the Persian monarch who sent a warning to Humayun by a certain 
Mehtar Ziya that he was rather slack and that he should march at 
least 12 farsakhs a day. The Emperor forthwith resumed his march 
towards Sabzwar and went to Mashed again to visit the shrine of 
Imam ‘All and stayed for a week holding converse with divines 
like Maulana Jamshed and Mulla Harati. 

At Sabzwar a daughter was born to Hamidah Banu Bcgam.^ 
The Emperor was detained by a snowfall and when the weather 
cleared, he started and, proceeding by way of Rewat Tarc], Langur 
and Tnbbas, reached Seistan while Hamidah and the heavy baggage 
came by another route.^ 

Here Humayun found himself at the head of at least 14,000 horse 
of the finest possible quality. After reviewing them and spending 
about a fortnight in Seistan in supervising the details of the equip¬ 
ment and arranging the plan of the approaching campaign, he crossed 
the river at the end ol 1544 and invaded his brother’s dominions in 
force. 

A few general remarks on the unpleasant Persian episode in Huma- 
y Tin’s life w'ill hardly be out of place in a history dealing with the 
career of that unfortunate monarch. There is nothing in Persian 
histories about the ungenerous treatment meted out to him by the 
Sliah.^ The modern historian of Persia, Sir John Malcolm, has 
written in terms of exaggerated praise of the liberality of the Shah 
and the noble qualities of the Persians.'* His panegyric needs to be 

Safavis wliich later attained political power in Persia, Eticyclopacdia of Islam, p. 57. 

^A.N. I, p. 445. At Sabzw^ar, Khwajah ‘Abdus Saniad Shlrin qaldm entered 
the Emperor’s service but could not accompany him to Kabul and Qandhar. 

*Huinayun’s sojourn in Persia was now complete. We may summarise the 
stages of his journey according to different authorities: 

1. Abtd Fazl: Farah (164 miles S. of Herat), Herat, Jam, Mashed, Nishapur, 
Sabzwar, Damghan, Bostaiii, Samnam, Safiabad, Rci,Qazwin, Sultaniya, Tabrez, 
Shammasi, Ardabil, Khal Khal, Kharzbil, Sabzwar, Mashed, Tarq, Seistan. 

2. Jauhar: Seistan, Herat, Mashed, Nishapur, Sabzwar, Damghan, Bostam, 
Samnam, Qila Aizwar, fountain of Alhaq, Qila Mesnieh, fountain of Savuk 
Bctak, Fort Daras, Qazwin, Takht Sulaiman, Tabrez, Ardabil, Khardbil, Tarun, 
Sarkhab, Qazwin, Sabzwar, Mashed, Rewat, Tarq, Langur, fortofKah, Tubbus, 
Seistan. 

3. Bayaztd: Herat, Mashed, Sabzwar via Nishapur, Damghan, Samnam, 
Qazwin, Zanjan, Tabrez, moved towards Kabul and Qandliar. 

^ The 7 'azkirdt Safviah, an autobiographical memoir of Tahmasp makes 
only a brief allusion to Humayun. It speaks of the generous treatment meted 
out to him by the Shah. A.S.B. MS. 

♦Sir John Malcolm WTites: ‘The Persians have iji all ages boasted of their 
hospitality; and the vanity of every individual is concerned in supporting die 
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corrected in the light of facts supplied by Jauhar. The official 
historians, for obvious reasons, dwell on the lavish hospitality of the 
Shah and say nothing about the persecution to which the Indian 
Emperor was subjected by him. Abul Fazl only makes a veiled 
allusion to this when he says: ‘In the intervals between these glorious 
reasons of fortunate conjunctions a cloudiness of heart was created 
on both sides through the instigation of sundry strife-mongers, but 
the turbidity did not last long and was washed away by the waters 
of cleansing.’' 

Gulbadan Bcgam speaks etiusivcly of the friendship which existed 
between the two inonarchs: ‘The friendship and concord of these 
two liigh-placed pashas was as close as two nut-kernels in one shell. 
Great unanimity and good feeling ensued, so that during His Majesty’s 
stay in that country, the Shah often went to his quarters, and on 
days when he did not, the Emperor went to his.’*'^ Again she says: 
‘His Majesty’s time in Iraq was spent happily. In various ways the 
Shah show’cd good feeling and every day sent presents of rare and 
strange things.’^ Later she refers to the mischievous action of Khwa- 
jah Ghazi and Roslian Rukah who carried their talk so far that his 
(the Shah’s) heart was troubled and it w'as with difficulty that con¬ 
fidence was restored through a liberal present of jewels and rubies.'* 
Bayazid’s narrative is confined mainly to a minute account of Huma- 
yun’s campaigns in the Afghan region and says nothing about what 
happened in Persia. Nizamuddin Ahmad vaguelv writes of Huma- 
yun’s difficulties and mentions the good offices of liis three helpers— 
the Shah’s sister, Qazi Jahan Diwan, and the physician Nuruddln.^ 
The only exception is Badaoni who says that the Emperor was 
compelled to recite in the Klmthih the names of the twelve Imams.® 
Firislitah, who wrote later than Badaoni, is more explicit and clearly 
says that had it not been for the Shah’s sister, Humayun w^ould 
have suffered still harsher treatment at his hands. But for Jauhar’s 
straightforward narrative we would have never knowm of Humayun’s 
miseries in Persia. Jauhar’s account is too detailed to be a mere in- 
ventiem, and his constant association whth the Emperor during liis 
exile strengthens the weight of his evidence. He had no polish of 

pretensions of his country to a superiority over others in the exercise of this 
national virtue. The arrival of the fugitive Humayun presented an oppor¬ 
tunity of a very singular nature for the display of this noble quality; and wc 
know no example of a distressed monarch being so royally welcomed, so 
generously treated, and so effectually relieved.’ History of Persia II, p. 509. 

^ A.N. I, p. 439; Text, p. 218. H. N., p. 169. * Ibid., p. 174. 

* Ibid., p. 173. ® Tabqat, Bibliotheca Indica, p. 60. 

• AUBaddonl I, p. 572. 
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language or Abul Fazl’s literary skill to gloss over what was mani¬ 
festly a humiliation of the Emperor. He says, in more than one 
place, how bigoted and merciless the Shah was at times and how he 
forced the Shiah doctrine upon him, though not without a firm and 
dignified protest. The Hmiayunamah in verse, a copy of which is 
preserved in the British Museum, supports Jauhar and speaks of the 
Emperor’s indignant protest against the Shalfs ill-timed praise of 
Shiahism.^ The two monarchs stood in strange contrast to each 
other; on the one hand was Humayun, gentle and forbearing, 
tolerant in his religious beliefs, but unprej^ared to sacrifice tlicse for a 
mundane advantage; on the other, was the Shah of Iran, egotistical 
and bigoted, careless of the rules which govTrn the conduct of men 
in civilized society, alternating, in a most fantastic manner, his hos¬ 
pitality with unchivalrous attempts to torment his exiled guest. 
Humayun acted as any other man would have done in similar cir¬ 
cumstances. He adopted the Shiah creed under duress and protested 
to tlic Shah that compulsion in religious matters was forbidddeii by 
the Prophet of Islam. No blame attaches to Humayun for acting in 
this wise. He expressed a desire to go to Mecca and declared that he 
did not care for eartlily pomp and power. But when he saw staring 
in his face the death lun only of himself but of his seven hundred 
followers, he yielded and put up with the indignities which the Shah 
chose to inflict on him. Mis brothers afterwards taunted him with 
Sliiah lieresy, but this is what hostile persons always do when they 
see the slightest aberration in the conduct of their opponents. The 
fact that Humayun employed Bairam in Ins service does not esta¬ 
blish that he had become a Shiah. His liberal outlook did not exclude 
talent from office on groiiinds of belief, and if he treated him with 
special favour, we must remember that he had stood by him through 
thick and thin and to dismiss him would have been an act of the 
deepest ingratitude. Though himself a Shiah, he had proved true to 
the salt of his master and had stendy refused to wear the Shiah Taj 
in the presence of the Shah. 

Erskinc’s surmise that in after limes Himiayun’s pride perhaps 
prevented him from making an explicit avowal of his religious 
sentiments so as to please tlie bigoted Sunnis who criticised him for 
what he had done in Persia is unfounded.“ No 'iuch declaration was 

^ A.U. Roto\fraph, pp. 39-40. 

*Badaoiii relates an interesting story which throws light upon Huniayun’s 
religious beliefs. During the Indian campaign of 1555 Shaikh Hamid told him 
that the whole of his army consisted of Rahzis and that liis officers bore such 
names as Yar ‘Ali, Kafsh ‘All, Haider ‘Ali and so on. Humayun was indignant 
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needed. Humayun judged it quite unnecessary and we find no 
opposition to his authority when he recovered his throne after defeat¬ 
ing the Afghans. If he gave Iiis outward assent to Shiah beliefs in 
circumstances of unusual difficulty, he did so in order to get out of the 
clutches of a man who would have otherwise completely ruined him.^ 
In a far-away land in the midst of men swayed by rehgious fana¬ 
ticism this was the only alternative that could be accepted by a man 
who still thought of his lost empire and the safety of his adherents. 
That he incurred no moral or religious obligation is clear beyond 
the possibility of doubt. 

at this and throwing liis pencil on the ground in anger said: ‘The name of riiy 
grandfather is ‘Umar Shaikh and 1 know no more than this.’ Then he rose and 
went into the harem and returning with great gentleness informed the Shaikh 
of the purity of his faith. Al-Badiiotn, Bibliotheca Itidica, p. .|68. Ranking, 
Al~Baddoni I, pp. 604-3. 

\|auhar writes that, when in exile lie was compelled to sign the Shiah faith, 
he uttered the tollowang: 

Md ha-dm-i-klnid qiVim hastJni; 

Mara chanddn arzu-yi-padshalii It am nl>t 
VVa harchi hast, ha-riza- i-khuddy, \izza wa 
Jalla, ast; dil-i-khudrd ha-tl basiali im 

. We arc firm in our religion ; and w'c do not even entertain much desire for 
kingship. And whatever there is, it is with the will of God, the Great and the 
High. We have bound our hearts to him.) 



Chapter XI 

THE CONQUEST Of QANDHAR 

Kamran was now at the very height of his power and prosperity. 
He had one brother, ‘Askari, as a loyal servant and deputy in Qand- 
har; the other, Hindal, with his cousin Yadgar Nasirh was under 
close surveillance at Kabul. Hindal, though nominally governor 
of Jih Shahi^, was living in custody in the palace of his mother Dildar 
Agachah at Kabul. Not only was he master of Kabul and Qandhar; 
he had in addition waged a successful war with his cousin Sulaiman ot 
Badakhshan. Kamran had invaded that kingdom and, after a sharp 
struggle near Anderab®, had defeated and captured both Sulaiman 
and his heir, Mirza Ibrahim, had thrown them both into prison and 
had occupied Badakhshan, Qnnduz, Kishrn and the adjoining country. 
These were not the only princes in his custody. There were also 
Sultan Mirza, grandson of the great Sultan Husain of Herat, and his 
sons Ulugh Mirza and Shah Mirza who were wasting their time at 
Kabul in a state of enforced inaction. He entrusted Badakhshan to 
Qasim Barlas and himself returned to KabTil where he celebrated his 
victory by holding fetes and festivities for one month. Abul Fazl 
indignantly writes: ‘He remembered not his God; nor did he 
deal justice to the oppressed.' It seems to be true, for Kamran was 
very unpopular as is shown by the defections in his ranks. His 
officers loathed liim, and were only waiting for an opportunity to 
throw off their allegiance. What had hindered them so far, had 
been the absence of any candidate who could fairly claim to be a 
rival to Kamran in birth and influence. With the coming of Humayun, 
the spell of his brother’s prosperity was broken, and Kamran in his 
turn was to experience some of the hardships in which his selfishness 
had involved the brother from whom he had received nothing but 
kindness as long as he lived. Directly the Emperor crossed the 
border of Seistan and entered Garmsir, the enemies of Kam¬ 
ran began to show hostility, and his friends, disaffectiim. 

‘Abdul Hai, the governor of the country, was now only too eager 
to support an Emperor who had some prospect of being able to 

^Y 5 dg.ir Nasir Mirza had stayed in Rohri (Sind) when Humayun left it. 
When he found that the promises of the ruler of Thatta were false, he proceeded 
towards Qandhar despite the advice of Hashim Beg to the contrary. He paid 
homage to Kamran and accompanied him to Kabul. 

*JuT Sh.ahi is now called Jalalab.id. 

^Anderab is north of Hindukush, south-west of Badakhshan. The date of 
this battle was the lytli Jamad II a.h., 949 (September 28, 1542). 
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protect his friends. He met Humayiin, no longer poor and destitute, 
hut in command of a fine army, near the border of Garmsir, and 
promptly put himself and the entire resources of his province at the 
tmperor’s disposal. As the Emperor pressed on, the strong fortress 
(E Bist, strategic centre of the district of Zamindawar, fell and most 
of the garrison joined him.^ Shahim ‘Ali and Mir Khalj, Kamran’s 
otEcers, paid homage and were pardoned. 

Humayun pushed forward fast to Qandhar, hoping that along with 
that town he would succeed in recovering his infant son, Akbar. 
In this hope he was disappointed, for K am rail’s first act on hearing 
of his brother’s advance was to send for the child to Kabul. It was 
in bitter rain and sleet, amid all the cold of an Afghan winter, that 
Akbar journeyed from Qandhar to Kabul, where he was lodged 
with his great aunt Khanzadah Begam. Along with the Prince went 
his half-sister Bakhshi Banu Begam^ Shamsuddin Ghaznavi, Mahain 
Anagah, Jiji Anagah, mother of ‘Aziz Kokaltash, and several other 
attendants. He was well-cared for in Kabul but seems to have lacked 
the almost maternal love of ‘AskarI’s wife, whose tender affection 
for the boy-prince is frequently commented upon by historians of 
the period.^ 

As soon as the Emperor set foot on Kamran’s territories, the air 
became thick with rumours, some favourable, others unfavourable, 
but nearly all baseless. The extent to which Kamran’s popularity 
had declined was greatly exaggerated, as also the growing coolness 
of his relations with ‘Askari, liis governor in Qandhar. It was said, 
indeed, that ‘Askari was about to abanbon his charge, and flee rather 
than face the just indignation of the Emperor. Encouraged by this 
intelligence, which was quite untrue, Humayun boldly pushed right 

^ I'hc fort of Bist lies near the confluence of the Argbandab with the Halinand 
and is the chief city of Zamind.lwar. Ahul Fazl s.iys it belongs to Garmsir and 
appertains to Qandhar. A.N. I, p. 457. 

^Bakhshi Banu Begam was afterwards married to Sharafuddin Hasan, a 
T)obleman of Akbar’s court. 

®Thc royal attendants tried to conceal the identity of the Prince and during 
the journey they called the Prince Mirak and his sister Bijo or Baca or Bachch, 
lignifying child. When they arrived at Qilat, they were detected, but they 
started forthwith and hastily proceeded towards Ghazni. Gulbadan’s statement 
that the Prince was at the time two and a half years old is incorrect. He was 
more than three years old, Bayazid (/.O. AES.) says that Bairam enquired about 
the age of the Prince whereupon Maham Begam replied that he was three years 
and six months old. Klianzadah kept the Prince and Gulbadan writes: ‘She 
(Khanzadah) was very fond of him, and used to kiss his hands and feet and say, 
“They are the very hajids and feet of my brother, the Emperor Babur, and he 
is like him altogether,”’ /-/..V., p. 174. A.N. I, p. 454. 
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Up to the walls of the town on March t6 , 1545. Unfortunately, the 
garrison was fully on the alert, and Humayun’s troops were mowed 
down by gunfire and thrown into confusiond Mir Jamil, one ot 
the commandants at the garrison and brother of BTibus tried to follow 
up tliis victory and sent word to ‘Askarl that if he sent reinforcements, 
the enemy would be completely routed. With this force lie might 
easily have iuHicted irreparable damage upon Humayun’s troops, 
with results which could not tail to have been of the utmost conse¬ 
quence to the history ot India. As it was, the Emperor was able to 
withdraw in good c'jrder to a safer position, and six days afterwards, 
he formally laid siege to the town; the resistance of the garrison was 
most obstinate, and the besiegers suffered considerably. They were 
able, Iiowever, to score a point through the boldness of Bairam Khan 
and others, who surprised and destroyed a body of auxiliaries, stationed 
behind a hill on the bank of the Arghandab and consisting of Hazaras 
and Nakodars, under the command of Rafl Kokah, Kamran’s foster- 
brother who \^'as attempting a diversion. Haider Sultan was killed 
and Khwajah Muazzam was wounded. This success brought a large 
store of provisions, cattle and grain into the hands of the imperialists 
and ensured plenty fc^r some time. 

Mumayun was anxious for many reasons to get the business in 
hand settled as soon as possible. Like his father before him, he found 
the Persians uncomfortable allies, bigoted, cruel and ruthless in 
circumstances when Idumayun’s gentler disposition would have 
admitted the claims of mercy. Also he hoped that Kamran, if a suitable 
opportunitv were given him before too much damage had made him 
bitter, would remember his fraternal duty and offer reasonable terms. 
Accordingly, Bairam Khan was sent to Kabul to sound Kamran’s 
intentions, armed with a letter from the Shah of Persia and a remons¬ 
trance from the Fanperor. He was well received by the Prince who 
was beginning to be alarmed about the fate of Qandhar, and contrived 
to convince Hindal, Yadgar, Sulaiman and Ulugh Beg Mirza, all 
in various degrees of captivity, that Humayun was only too eager 
to overlook all past offences.“ Bairam went to see Akbar also and 

^ According to [aiiliar, there was a severe contest and several officers were 
killed. Finding that he could not take the fortress by assault, Fliiinayun ordered 
its siege. Abul Fazl is not correct in saying that Khwajah Muazzam, Haider 
Sultan, HajI Muhammad, ‘All Qull, Shah Quli NaranJI and a number of 
Chaghatais and Persians fought well and drove the enemy back to the fort. 
Jauhar, 1 , 0 . MS., p. S5. A.N\ I, p. 458; 7 ’ext, p, 228. 

* Abul Fazl gives a lengthy account of Bairam Khan’s mission. Kamran 
received him in a durbar in Ciiar Bagh. Fearing lest the Mirza should receive 
him with discourtesy, he carried with liirn a copy of the Quran, on seeing 
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offered obeisance. Kaniraii watched hk movements Avith great 
suspicion and kept him under surveillance. Bab us was appointed 
by him to be present at all the interviews. At length after six weeks, 
Kamran, who found it difficult to decide what to do, dismissed Bairam, 
sending along with him Khanzadah Bcgam, professedly to induce 
‘Askari to surrender Qandhar, but actually, to encourage him to 
hold the place until Kamran could come there in person with an 
overwhelming force. In the event of failure, he hoped to gain the 
Emperor’s pardon through the good offices of his aunt. 

The siege at first went on slowly^ and the Persian troops, accustomed 
to fiercely contested but brief engagements in the open field, grew so 
dispirited that they talked of retiring to their own country. They 
were surprised to find that the son of the illustrious Babur had not 
been able to rally round him the Chaghatai nobles and tribesmen of 
the Afghan region. They despaired of success and looked upon the 
whole enterprise as a wild goose chase. But Humayun displayed 
a rare courage, and liis resolution stimulated the soldiers not to desert 
their leader. With a steady and courageous advance under heavy 
fire, a siege battery was planted within a stone’s throw of the walls. 
The deed at once restored the morale of the besiegers, and caused 
great dismay to the garrison. So much damage was done by its fire 
that ‘Askari, alarmed, sent a petition through Mir Tahir, brother 
of Khwajah Dost KhaAvind and asked for a cessation of hostilities. 
The arrival of Khanzadah Bcgam, with her secret instructions to 
hold out, completed ‘Askari’s dismay. The besiegers pressed their 
advantage, and it became apparent that nothing could prevent the 
speedy fall of the place. Kamran recci\’^ed information which led 
him to regard the place as lost, and he abandoned all pretence c>f 
relieving it. Many of the notables of his court, among them Ulugh 
Beg Mirza, fled from Kabul and joined Humayun.^ The chiefs of 

which the Mirza stood up and accepted the gifts tendered by Bairam. The 
trick succeeded and the ambassador secured the respect he wanted. A. IV. I, 
4hi; Text, p. 230. 

Prince Hindal was kept under surveillance in the house of his mother Dildar 
Began!. 

^ The fort was made of mud and it was difficult to breach, the breadth of the 
walls being sixty yards. ‘Askari had taken steps to strengthen the fort and placed 
guns and muskets over it. A.N. I, p. 463. 

* These notabJes were Shcr Afghan Beg, son of QuchBeg, Fazi Beg, brother 
of Mun‘im Khan, Mir Bark ah and Mirza Hasan Khan, sons of Mir ‘Abdullah 
and many others. Abul Fazl relates how they escaped. K amran changed Ulugh 
Mirza’s jailor every week. When Sher Afghan’s turn came, he released him and 
along with other chiefs proceeded himself to join Humayun. He received them 
Avell and granted Zaniindawar to Ulugh Beg Mirza. Qasim Husain Sultan 
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the tribes dwelling round Qaiidhar quickly saw how things stood 
and the Hazara chiel, Dawa came with his tribesmen and offered 
homage. The contagion of disloyalty quickly spread in Kamran’s 
camp, and letters came from the leading men in Kabul, indicating 
willingness to support the Emperor. Desertions began from the ranks 
of the garrison itself. The first to secede was Khwajah Khizr, 
Gulbadan’s husband, who threw himself down from the fort and he 
was followed by Mu‘ayyid Beg, who let himself down by means of 
ropes. Among others who came to join the imperialists were Ismai! 
Beg, one of Babur’s officers, Abu I Husain Beg, nephew of Qarachah 
Khan, Muifim Beg, and Munawwar Beg, son of NQr Beg who had 
all escaped from the fortress. ‘Askar! lunv despaired alike of rescue 
and oi resistance; he sent Khanzadah to negotiate a peace, and on 
September 3, i S4.S appeared before Humayuii as a suppliant, with 
a sword liung round his neck as symbol that his life was forfeit, 
accompanied by his principal nobles." Relying upon the easy good 
nature of his brother, he hoped to get off scot-free for all his long 
sustained course of treachery to his sovereign; but adversity had 
convinced Humayun of the truth of Sa‘adrs remark that ‘clemency 
to the wicked is tyranny to the good.’ ‘Askar! was courteously 
received in the Dewan Khanali through the intercession of the Begam, 
and was drowning his cares in the wine-cup, when an officer quietly 
laid before him the letters he had written to Baluchi chiefs, ordering 
them to arrest the Emperor in his piteous Hight towards the Persian 
border. ‘Askar!, struck dumb with shame and amazement, w^as placed 
in custody and kept under careful guard. He was ordered to attend 
the court from time to time and his treasures were distributed by the 
Emperor among his officers and troops. About thirty officers paid 
homage, of wdiom all except Muquim Khan and Shah Quli Sistan! 
were pardoned. The latter were bound in fetters and thrown into 
prison. 

Humayun had thus scored a great point in the early days of his en¬ 
terprise, but the capture of Qandhar exposed him to many difficulties. 
By treaty, it should belong to the Shah, and the Persians, somewhat 

was late in coming, for he had lost his way in the hills. This Qasim Husain is the 
same person who had deserted Humayun in Sind and gone over to Yadgar 
Nasir Mirza. A.N. I, p. 465; Text, p. 234. 

^ According to Gulbadan, Humayun took possession of the fort on 
September 4, 1545 and bestowed it upon the Shah’s young son, who in a few 
days fell ill and died. Abul Fazl’s date is Thursday, 25th Jamad II, 952 (September 
3, 1545). Erskine accepts Abul Fazl’s date. ‘Askari had first offered to surrender 
the fort and begged permission to go to Kabul, but Humayun rejected the 
offer. if.N., p. 175. History of India under Baber and Humayun II, p. 311. 
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uiircasonablv, expected that it would be handed over to them 
at once, before the Emperor had regained any other important place. 
Hiimayun pointed out that he could not give up Qandhar until he 
had obtained some other fortress suitable to be used as a base of 
operations for his further campaigns against Kabul and Hindustan, 
and secondly that Qandhar was to be the price paid for Persian 
assistance in the rcconc|uest of his kingdom. Until that enterprise 
was ccmcliided, the price could not be paid. While the dispute was 
ginng on, jealousies arose between the Persian auxiliaries and 
Humayrin’s own soldiery, who had ikhv joined him in considerable 
numbers. The Persians claimed the town, the treasure found therein 
and ‘Askari Mirza, whom they desired to send to their master as a 
trophy, W'cll knowing that a real live captive prince of Timur’s blood 
would be much appreciated by him. Huinayun, however, was 
firmness itself. He gave up the town as agreed and added the treasure 
as a voluntary gift^ but entirely declined to surrender his brother. 
He assumed an air of great determination, refused to yield an inch 
and ostentatiously held reviews of his own body of troops, now of 
such a size as to enable him to bring pressure to bear upon his late 
allies without much fear c^f any consequences that might arise. 
Hu may fin’s review of the troops alarmed the Persians who suspected 
that he might do to them what his father had done to Najam r 3 eg. 
Their zeal was cooled; they felt no desi»*c to assist him in his Kabul 
campaign and longed to return to their country without fulfilling 
the compact which their master had entered into with the Emperor 
of Hindustan. They escorted their treasure to a distance of twelve 
kros from where it was carried to the Shah. The latter was much 
gratified to receive it and sent in return some nice presents which 
included a swift-footed mule for Humayun himself. The Emperor 
signified his appreciation of the gift by riding a few paces upon the 
back of the animal. He remained in the fort of Qandhar for three 
days and on the fourth day handed it over to the Persians and himself 
encamped in the Char Bagh, a garden laid out by Babur in a charming 
spot on the bank of the Arghandab. Here ‘ Askari’s property, collected 
from all parts of the country, was laid before him, but he generously 
ordered it to be distributed among his soldiers. 

^ According to Jauhar, the Persians claimed the treasure for their master, 
but Humayun rejected the claim and offered it as a gift of friendship. He ordered 
the chests to be locked in the presence of Shah Quli Khan, governor of Kirman, 
Bidagh Khan, the Persian prince, Husain (Hasan in the MS,) Sultan, governor 
of the Punjab, Ahmad Sultan and governor of Sicstan and sealed with the 
Imperial Seal and the seals of these officers. Jauhar saw all this with his own eyes. 
Khuddbaksh MS., A.U. Transcript, p. loo. 
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Karnran, although he had begun to look upon Qandhar as lost, 
had expected the siege to last much longer, and he was greatly dis¬ 
mayed by the sudden fall of the town. As a precautionary measure 
he brought Akbar from Khanzadah’s house and entrusted him to 
the care of his chief wife Muhatarima Khanam and tlirew into prison 
the young Prince’s foster-father Shamsuddin Muhammad Ghaznavi 
called ‘Atka Khan. While Kamran dismally consulted his counsellors 
as to the most profitable attitude to assume towards liis injured brother, 
who was now becoming a person most unpleasantly powerful, he 
had a further piece of bad news. The Badakhshanis, ever faithful to 
their own dynasty, had grow'ii disgusted with the foreign olficials 
sent from Kabul to rule over them and had risen as one man. They 
had surprised the great prison-fortress of Qilah Zafar, the key to the 
country, had seized all Kamran’s officers, including Qasim Barlas 
and were now demanding that their sovereign Sulaiman should be 
released, under threats of reprisals against the prisoners now in their 
hands. Kamran, agitated by this intelligence and thrown off liis 
guard by news of the disaster at Qandhar, gave way at once and 
released Sulaiman Mirza.^ By and by, however, liis pride again re¬ 
asserted itself, and he attempted to intercept his late captive before 
he could cross the border. He was too late; Sulaiman, riding hard, 
came safely back to his own country before orders could be given 
to stop him, and was enthusiastically received by his own people, 
and shortly acquired undirninished power. The misfortunes wliich 
overtook Kamran encouraged Hindal and Yadgar to attempt an 
escape to Huinayun, who had already contrived to assure them that 
all previous misdeeds would be overlooked and that they would 
find a warm welcome. It was arranged that, in order to secure as 
long a start as possible, Yadgar should escape first, and that, when 
his absence was noticed, Hindal should offer to ride after liim, and use 
his powers of persuasion to induce him to return to Kabul. Both 

^ Bayazid gives a different account. He says Sulaiman was released before 
the surrender of Qaiidliar. Sulaiinan’s wife Haram Begam or Khanam Bcgam 
had bribed the officers of Kamran to support her husband’s release. He says 
the Begam and her son Ibrahim were kept as hostages at court. Kamran soon 
regretted the step he had taken and sent a man to bring Sulaiman back. 
He refused to return but promised obedience and loyalty. The Begam and her 
son were also released shortly afterwards. Abul Fazl’s account is different. 
He places Sulaiinan’s release after the capture of the fortress and says he was 
accompanied by his wife and son. Kamran was advised by his tutor, ‘Abdul 
Khaliq Beg and liis political adviser, Babus to release Sulaiman, but what really 
led him to do so was the threat of the BadakiishSiii officers to hand over the 
province to the Uzbegs if their demand was not comphed with. A.N. I, p. 460; 
Text, p. 237, 
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together would then make the best of their way to Qandhar. Abul 
FazI writes that he promised to give Hindal one third of all tliat he 
possessed or should acquire in future on condition that he would 
never swerve from liis loyalty to hiin.^ The ingenious plan was 
completely successful. Kamran gladly fell into the trap and accepted 
Hindal’s offer. Feehng confident that, if Flindal did not succeed in 
persuading Yadgar by peaceable means, he would arrest him and 
bring him back by force, he never gave pursuer c'>r pursued another 
thought until the news came that both had escaped from his power. 
Tliis last misfortune completely upset Kamran’s equanimity, and for 
some time he was utterly at a loss which way to turn. Everything 
seemed to be against him and in favour of his brother. He was 
ready to give way to despair. 

A strange nemesis dogged Kamran’s steps. One by one his leading 
followers had gone over to the Emperor and he himself felt that 
there was none in liis camp on whose counsel he could ccnifidently 
rely. His temper was not in accord with his ambitious designs and 
his unpopularity had increased to such an extent that even liis devoted 
officers had begun to doubt the wisdom of his actions. His egotistical 
habit forbade a free and frank discussion of the political situation 
with the result that he could never have the benefit of the advice of 
those whose perspective was dearer and judgment sounder. No 
one felt sure that he would stick to the right course even in such 
depressing circumstances. Isolated and forlorn, he passed, as Abul 
Fazl rightly observes, ‘from blunder to blunder for want of warning 
wisdom and the absence of sound counsellors.* 

But as a matter of fact, owing to the dispute with the Persians 
above mentioned, all was not going very well with Humayun cither. 
Not only were all further operations rendered quite impossible for 
the moment, but it even seemed that he would be compelled to 
fight his late allies.^ The jealousies which had sprung up between the 
Persians and the Chaghatais had now assumed serious proportions. 
The former considered that their duty was now done; they refused 
to obey the commands of the Emperor, and their commandant 
Bidagh Khan peremptorily ordered the Mughal troops beyond the 

^ A.N. I, p. 469. Gulbadan does not speak of this offer to Hindal. She writes 
that Hindal and Yadgar formed a compact between themselves to run away. 
H.N., p. 176. 

* Humayun, on his part, was true to his promise. As Jauhar says, soon after 
the capture of Qandhar the Persians began to doubt whether the Emperor 
would allow them to send the treasure to the Shah. As has been said before, 
the Emperor ordered the money to be put in boxes and scaled and handed over 
to the officers of the Shah. I.O. MS., p. 86. 

16 
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range of the guns of the fort. In revenge for this insult, Humayun 
who was not minded to put up with such tilings, seized and retained 
1700 horses belonging to some merchants, who had brought them 
for the Persians. The merchants waited upon the Emperor for the 
redress of their grievance, but all that he did was to give them a 
bond for the full price to be redeemed when liis affairs assumed a 
normal shape. The final breach between the late allies was apparently 
due to four principal reasons. In the first place, the Chaghatai Amirs, 
especially those who had accompanied Humayun into exile, bitterly 
disliked the Persians, who served to remind them only of the hard- 
sliips they had undergone. They were also annoyed by the boast¬ 
fulness of the warriors of Iran, who went about proclaiming tliat, 
but for their valour and their master’s charity, the Emperor would 
still be a beggar, homeless and destitute. The Persians refused to let 
the Chaghatais winter near the town, with the result that Humayun 
suddenly found liis men beginning to desert back to Kaniran. He 
was thus led to consider the possibihties of seizing Qandhar and ejecting 
the Persians. His own men loudly urged him to take this step, and 
seem to have hinted that, if he did not do so, his army would not 
hold together. But in the second place, Shah Tahmasp’s men had 
been guilty of gross oppression towards the helpless townsfolk of 
Qandhar, who complained to the Chaghatais of their ill treatment 
and asked for help. Thus, in addition to the other motives of ill-will, 
must be reckoned the efforts of the townsfolk to foment a breach 
between the two parties in the hope that their dehvcrancc would 
result therefrom. Nor should the religious question be forgotten, 
although it is much to be doubted whether this factor played such a 
large part in the rupture of relations as Badaoni would have us 
believe.^ The Persians were, like their master, rigid and fanatical 
Shiahs while the Qandharis and the Chaghatais alike were stout 
Sunnis. Here were the elements of explosion, and when Yadgar 
Nasir Mirza, in a fit of zeal, struck dead a Persian who was abusing 
the companions of tlie Prophet, the two parties were ready to fly 
at each other’s throats. The winter came on and the imperialists had 
no place of shelter where they could leave their famihes in safety. 
The Emperor sent a message to Bidagh Klian to inform him of his 
dire necessity and asked him to set apart a few houses for himself 
and his men in Qandhar. But the proud general refused to comply 
with this request. Some of the imperial officers fled to Kabul; ‘ Askari 

^ Badaoni says the Persians uttered foul and improper abuse against the 
first three companions of the Prophet in the presence of Yidgar Nasir Mirza 
who could not bear it. AUBaddom I, p. 578, 
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also made an attempt to escape, but he was caught and brought back 
and placed in confinement.^ Despair seized the royal army, and 
once again Humayun’s men began to doubt the possibility of his 
prospects ever getting brighter and more hopeful. The future line 
of action was keenly debated, and some of the Chaghatai nobles 
suggested that Qandhar should be taken at once and afterwards 
restored to the Shah, but tliis was opposed on the ground that, if the 
attempt failed, the results would be disastrous. The Shah will be 
offended and the Emperor would have no place of shelter in the world. 
Another plan was that the Emperor should betake himself to Badak- 
shall, make a compact with Mir2:a Sulaiman and then advance upon 
Qandhar. But the rigour of winter and the fall of snow rendered this 
impossible. While Humayun was in the midst of these conflicting 
counsels, an event happened wliich completely altered the situation. 

Unfortunately for the Persians their cliild leader Murad, the emblem 
of Shah Tallinasp*s authority, suddenly died, and this is usually 
accounted the fourth reason for the outbreak of open hostilities 
between the allies. The boy, though his command was entirely 
nominal, had evidently kept Humayun in mind of the very real 
benefits conferred by the Shah; but his death seemed to remove the 
overpowTring sense of obligation which had previously held Huma¬ 
yun back from complying with the requests of his followers that he 
should seize the town. 

For long, as we have seen, the Emperor hesitated, but he was at 
lengtli brought to a decision by Mirza Murad's death. The task 
presented no difficulties, owing to the friendliness of the townsfolk, 
the over-confidence of the Persians, and the spirit which animated 
his own men. But Humayun was not inclined to undergo the rigours 
of a siege which he said would lead to heavy loss of life. He asked 
Haji Muhammad to devise some plan whereby the fortress might be 
taken ‘without war or tumult’. A message was sent to Bidagh 
Klian that, as the Emperor was going towards Kabul, he judged it 
prudent to leave ‘Askari in the fort in proper custody. To this the 
Persian general agreed. It was decided to send parties under trusted 
commanders to he in ambush near the fort and enter it when a favour¬ 
able opportunity presented itself. Bairam Khan, Haji Muhammad, 
Ulugh Mirza, Mu‘ayyid Beg and several others were appointed to 
carry out the plan. Haji Muhammad Khan Kuki with two well- 
armed servants entered the gate along with a train of camels, who 
were bringing supphes to the garrison. On being questioned, he 

^He was found hiding in the house of an Afghan, was brought back by 
Ambar Naadr and was entrusted to the custody of Nadim Kokultash. 
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answered that he was entering the fort by Bidagh Khan’s orders to 
secure ‘Askari there. The guards at the gate resisted, but they were 
cut down and the entrance was held. Meanwhile Bairam and others 
joined and the fort fell into the hands of the Mnghals. More and more 
men poured into the town and after some desparate street fighting, 
in which isolated bodies of Persians were hunted to death like mad 
dogs by the townsfolk they had oppressed, the remnant of the garrison 
under Bidagh Khan was driven to take refuge in the citadel. Thence 
many men, including the commandant, made their escape in the 
night, although large numbers of Persians refused to take any part in 
the fighting, and eagerly ranged themselves on the side of Humayun 
when he entered the town. The Emperor was rapturously received 
by the townsfolk, and so terrible were the stories told of the cruelties 
practised by certain Persian regiments, that Shah Tahmasp, when the 
matter came to liis cars, found it best to believe the account officially 
put forward, namely, that Bidagh Khan had presumed to act con¬ 
trary to the instructions of his master, and that thereupon Humayun 
had taken the liberty of superseding further orders from Herat. 

With Qandhar in his hands, the Emperor now proceeded to parcel 
out the territory dependent on it among his most deserving followers. 
Ismail Beg was given Zamindawar, Shcr Afghan Beg received 
Qilat; Haider Sultan got Shal; most of the Tiri district on the Hal- 
mand was given to Ulugh Mirza wliilc the pargand of Lahu was 
given to Haji Muhammad KukI, the daring officer who had opened 
the town gate for liis comrades. Secure in the knowledge that Qand- 
hlir was bcliind him, Elumayun now determined to bring to a settle¬ 
ment his long-standing account with Kamran at Kabul. 



Chapter Xn 

THE STRUGGLE FOR KABUL 


t The possession of Qandhar made all the difference to the Emperor’s 
I strength. He had now a secure territorial base for his fiiture en- 
I dcavours. In addition to gaining a walled city, witli a fort of the 
I first importance, he was now in possession of a considerable tract 
I of territory. The revenue he derived therefrom was not, it is true, 
I great, as most of the latid was of poor quality, inhabited for the most 
I part by wild Baluchi tribes who lived a semi-nomadic life and paid 
;! little tribute. But the moral gain to Humayun was immense, and 
out of all proportion to the purely material advantages. He was no 
? longer that most pitiable object, a landless prince; he had a kingdom, 

; even if it were small in size and meagre in reasourccs. 

^ Accordingly, he determined to lose httle time before attacking 
Kamran. While he was preparing for the expedition against Kabul, 
‘Askari, the rigours of whose captivity appear at this time to have been 
; somewhat relaxed, took the opportunity to attempt an escape. 

He succeeded in getting away from his guards but was at length 
r captured by Shah Mirza and Khwajah Anibar Nazir, two officers 
who were deputed for the purpose by the Emperor. Once more 
Humayun in obedience to his father’s dying charge spared his life, 
although he consigned him to prison in the custody of Nadim Kokul- 
tash.^ All being ready, the Emperor started out on his march to 
Kabul leaving Qandhar in charge of Bairam Khan. Hamidah Banu 
Begain was also left in the fortress. Luckily at this time the Emperor 
secured a large number of horses from certain merchants who ex¬ 
pressed willingness to accept payment when Hindustan had been 
reconquered. Bonds were executed to this effect and the chiefs and 
officers felt much reheved.^ 

The Emperor moved forward and was led to the fort of Tiri 
by Dawa Beg Hazara who willingly offered help and service. It was 
here that Klianzadah Begam died after three days’ illness and was 
buried at Ghilchak from where her dead body was afterwards re¬ 
moved to her father’s grave in Kabul.® As GhaznT was not yet in 

^ Nadim Kokultash is the husband of Maham Anagah, foster-mother of 
Akbar. She was the mother of Baqi and Adham Khan. 

* The Emperor was near Hasan Abdal at this time and Abul Fazl says that 
one thousand horses were purchased from the privy purse and distributed 
among the officers. A.N. I, p. 476. 

® Gulbadan says that when Humayun started, Khanzadah Begam went with 
him and at Qabal-Chak (a place in the mountain district of Tiri, probably 
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his hands, Hiimayun was unable to use the military road through the 
mountains which connected Kabul wdth Qandbar, but was obliged 
instead to follow the course of the river Halmand. The dfficulties 
of the route were considerable, and the season was so far advanced 
that the army suffered severely from the weather. It was not merely 
the rigour of winter from which the army suffered; unfortunately, 
an epidemic broke out in the camp and many died with the result that 
the imperial army was greatly reduced in strength.^ It was on this 
occasion that Hindal, who was accompanying the expedition, put 
forward the suggestion that the army ought to return to Qandhar 
to winter there. As the Mirza’s opinion had not been asked, Huma- 
yun was much annoyed at his brother's presumption, and sent word 
to him through Saiyyad Barqah to mind his own business and spend 
the winter at Zamindawar which had been assigned to him. Hindal, 
who now began to realise that he had no longer to deal with the 
genial, easy-going Humayun of former days, took the rebuke meekly 
and apologised. The Emperor had at this time with him a force 
which, according to Bayazid, amounted to two thousand including 
officers.*^ 

As the army slowly advanced nearer and nearer to Kabul, it was 
joined by many local chiefs of more or less importance, who were 
eager to see the last of Kamran's hated rule. It was during tliis march 
that Jamil Beg, brother of Babus, who was appointed guardian of 
Aq Sultan, Kamran's son-in-law, paid homage to the Emperor.* 
The Mirza for his part had not been idle; he had repaired the forti- 

Ghilchak as suggested by Beveridge), she had three days’ fever. All kinds of 
medicines were tried but tliey proved of no avail and on the fourth day of her 
illness she passed to the mercy of God. According to Abul Fazl also, the event 
occurred in the Tirl district. H.N., p, 175. A.N. I, pp. 476-7. 

^ Obviously this epidemic broke out after Khanzadah’s death when the 
Emperor resumed his march towards Kabul. Neither Gulbadan nor Abul 
Fazl says that she died of it. Abul Fazl specifically points out Haider Sultan 
as the victim of the fell disease that attacked the imperial camp. 

* Besides soldiers there were 72 officers in the Emperor’s army. All told, the 
imperial force numbered 2000. Bayazid gives the names of the officers. 
7 . 0 . M.S. 

® Babus is differently spelt in different MSS. In some it is written as Babus. 
Erskine has adopted the form Bapus and Beveridge Babus. It is Babus 
in Bayazid and Bapus in Gulbadan and Abul Fazl. I’he Aia^dsir-i-Rahuni also 
has Babirs. Aq Sultan whose name was Yashi (Hasan or Ais) Dawlat was the 
younger brother of Khizr Kliwajah Kalan, husband of Gulbadan Begam. He 
was married to Fiabibah, one of Kainran’s daughters, in Khizr Khan Hazara’s 
coimtry after Kamran’s flight from Kabul in 1545. Later he offended his father- 
in-law by asking the later to make obeisance to the Emperor. Aq Sultan left the 
Mirza and went to Bhakkar with his wife. But Kamran wrote to Shah Husain 
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fications of his capital, had collected a large army, and had sent a 
picked advanced guard under Qasim J 3 arlas to seize and hold the 
Khimar pass,^ a defile through v/hicli the imperialists must come. 
He had asked Qasim Mukhlis Turbati, Master of Ordnance (Mir 
Atish) to take the artillery to Jalqa Diiri near the liousc of Babus 
and post himself there. At first sight, despite the confidence with 
which Hiimayun advanced the odds might well seem heavy against 
him. His only resources were derived from the poor and barren 
kingdom of Qandhar: his army was certainly net more than four 
or five thousand men.^ On the other hand, Kamran as master of 
Kabul, Ghazni, and all the districts round about, could command 
the allegiance of many tribes and had been so long established in his 
kingdom that his wealth was considerable. He was able to put into 
the field a force at least tour times as great as that which his brother 
was bringing against him. His administration, at least until the return 
of Humayun from Persia, had been uniformly successful. He had 
scarcely ever lost a battle, and his grip over his provinces was firm. 

On the otlicr hand, his subjects were without exception thoroughly 
tired of his hard, selfish rule; his officers hated Itim personally and 
were no longer loyal; and all classes were eager for a change. Huma- 
yfin’s men on tlic other hand, w’cre inspired whth an excellent spirit, 
and w’cre flushed wdth their recent exploit of cxpelHng the Persians 
from Qandhar. A small advance guard under Haji Muhammad Khan 
and Sharaf Khan attacked Qasim Barlas and his men with the greatest 
resolution, inflicted severe loss upon them, and drove them out of 
their position. Mirza Hindal was at his own request entrusted with 
the command of the vanguard. The Khimar pass was seized by the 
imperialists, and the way cleared for the advance upon KabuL® 

to snatch away Habibah from him and tell him to go where he liked. Shah 
Husain earned out tliis order and Aq Sult.ln departed for Mecca. Cnilbadaii, 
H.N., pp. 31, 45, 177, 178, 196. 

^ Khimar in Gulbadan and Abul Fazl but Himar in Jauhar which means 
an ass. It is Khimar in the Aiemoirs. But Himar is a variant. Aieinoirs I, p. 260. 

* Bayazid, 1 . 0 . MS, 

® Gulbadan makes no mention of Haji Muliammad’s dashing raid. She 
says His Majesty halted in the Khimar on the 9th Ramzan, 951 (November 24, 
1544). Kamran was greatly disturbed. He brought out his tents and encamped 
in front of the Guzargah. According to the royal author, ss, on the iith of the 
same month, when tlic Emperor halted in the valley of Tipa, Kamran also 
came and drew up opposite to fight. It was at this time that desertions in the 
Mirza’s army took place. Jauhar speaks of Haji Muhammad’s attack. Bayazid 
is silent, Abul Fazl supports Jauhar. It was after Haji Muhammad’s raid that 
Kamran gave way to despair and many of liis men went over to the Emperor. 
Gulbadan, H.N., p. 177. Jauhar, J.O. AdS., p. 89. A. N, I, p. 478. Bayazid, 
10. AIS. 
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Katnran who seems to have anticipated liis heutenant’s failure 
to hold the pass, had drawn up a powerful army to oppose his brother. 
But Humayun, who had many friends in Kabul, estimated this 
imposing armament at its proper value. His army was considerably 
strengthened by desertions from Kamran’s ranks, when the imperial 
army rested near ArqandL Bab us came with Shah Bardi Bayyat^ 
who held the country of Ghurdez, Naz and Bangash and paid homage. 
Gulbadan describes Bab us as a well-known officer. He was followed 
by Musahib Beg, son of Khwajah Kalan, who joined the Emperor 
with a large number of retainers. Besides Babus Bayazid mentions 
two other officers, ‘All Quli Safarchl and Bahadur Parwanchi, sons 
of Haider Sultan, who were the recipients of imperial favour at this 
time. Babus urged the Emperor to push on and his advice was accepted. 
The Emperor boldly moved forward with his absurdly inferior army 
until he had come to witliin half a kros of Kamran’s headquarters. 
But he had foreseen what actually took place. Every night large 
bodies of Kamran’s men slipped across and swelled the Emperor's 
ranks, until the Mirza's force was so far depleted that resistance 
became out of the question. Qarachah Khan also joined the imperial¬ 
ists after some time. At last Kamran became extremely alarmed, 
and sent a party of Shaikhs into his brother's camp to find out what 
terms they could procure for him.^ The Emperor agreed to pardon 
his brother, but stated firmly that Kamran must come in person, 
make suitable submission, and receive forgiveness. Kamran, who 
was probably consdous of the vengeance which he would have 
exacted from Humayun had the positions been reversed, took fright, 
abandoned liis army to its fate, and fled to the dtadcl of Kabul. 
Gulbadan thus describes Kamran’s perplexity: ‘The Mirza was 
left solitary and alone. “No one remains near me,*’ he thought, so 
he threw down and destroyed the door and the wall of the house of 
Babus which was near, and went softly, past the New Year’s Garden 

^ According to Bayazid this is the same man who afterwards became a water- 
carrier and assumed the name of Bahram Saqqa. He wrote poetry and his 
Diwdn is very popular in which he has followed the Persian Diwdn of Shah 
Qasim Anwar and the Turkish Diwdn of Shah Nasmi. 1.0. MS. 

* These Shaiklis were Khwajah Mahmud and Kliwajah ‘Abdul Khaliq accord¬ 
ing to Abul Fazl. Bayazid writes, ‘Khan Mahmud, Khwajah ‘Abdul Haq, 
Khwajah Dost Kli awind and others went to the Emperor to intercede for Kamran.* 
Erskine, following Abul Fazl, says the Mirza sent forward two men to make 
offers of submission, Jauhar says two holy men, Khwajah* Abdul Haq and Khan 
Mahmud, came to make peace between the King and his brother, A.N. I, p. 479. 
Bayazid, LO. MS, Erskine, History of India under Baber and Humdyiin II, p. 324. 
Jauhar, 1.0. MS., p. 89. 
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and the tomb of Gulrukh Bcgain, dismissed his 12,000 troopers and 
went ofF.*^ 

This he did, while the negotiations were actually going on, before 
he could have heard Humayun’s final propositions. Nor did he 
venture to stay in Kabul, although the citadel, which was of great 
strength, could have offered successful resistance to a force more 
formidable than that of his brother. That same night, when darkness 
fell,, he slipped out of the town and taking with him his son Mirza 
Ibrahim and his family rode hard to Ghazni by the Panni-Hissar 
road.^ But his own officers refused to admit him to the town, and 
he was compelled to hasten on to Sind, to throw himself upon the 
mercy of Shah Husain, his father-in-law. 

Humayuii, as his camp was close to Kamran*s, had early notice 
of the Mirza’s flight, and was able to take instant action. He made no 
effort to arrest his brother, but devoted all his attention to winning 
the favour of the people of Kabul. He sent on a body of men under 
a trusty officer named Bab us to save the town from pillage and to 
restore confidence among the citizens. Qarachah Klian, the gover¬ 
nor, offered homage and requested the Emperor to enter the fort. 
On the 12th Ramzan, 952 (September 19, 1545) he made his state 
entry, amidst scenes of great rejoicing.® 

p. 177; Text, p. 76. Many officers of Kamran went over to the 
Emperor at this time. Erskine writes that it was at this time that the Emperor 
met Musahib Beg, the son of Khwajah Kalan at die head of the Amirs of Kamran, 
who came to make their submission. Abul Fazl mentions Mus^b’s coming 
much earlier. It was before the intercession of the Shaikhs. Erskine, History of 
India under Baber and Humdyun II, p. 324. A.N. I, p. 479. 

* According to Gulbadan (H.N., p. 177) Kamran’s party consisted of the 
following : Dosti Kukah and Juki Khan who were sent to bring his eldest 
daughter Habibah; his son Ibrahim Mirza; Hazara Begam who was the child 
of lUiizr Khan’s brother; Mah Begam who was the sister of Harain (Khurram) 
Begam; Mahar Afroz, mother of Haji Begam; and Baqi Kukah Mahar. 
Bayazid also writes that Kanuraii’s followers bolted. Of the 5000 horsemen 
none re-mained with him except Bulbul Aftahehu 

® There is a conflict among historians about the date of the capture of Kabul. 
Gulbadan writes that the Emperor halted in the Khimar pass on the 9th 
Ramzan, 951 (November 24,1544) and on the nth he halted in the valley of Tipa 
and Kamran also came and drew up to fight. She goes on to add that the Emperor 
dismounted in the Bala-i-Hissar when five hours of the night of 12th Ramzan 
had passed. But she does not give the year in this place. The year 951 is in¬ 
correct, for in Shawwal 951 Humayun was in Persia as is testified by the ins¬ 
cription in tlie Turbat-i-Jam. Jauhar docs not give the date and Bayazid gives 
ffie loth Ramzan, 952 (9 o’clock in the night) as the date of Humayun’s entry 
into the Kabul fort. Abul Fazl’s date isWednesday, the 12th Ramzan, 952 (Novem¬ 
ber 18, 1545). Two hours of the night had passed when Humayun entered 
Kabul. Nizamuddin gives the loth Ramzan, 953 and says that Akbar was at the 
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Here he met his son Akbar, now a little more than three years 
old, whom he had not set eyes on for more than two years. Jauhar 
relates an anecdote which indicates the magnanimity of Humayun's 
temper and his respect for religious prejudices. The Emperor had 
not eaten anything throughout the whole day and felt very hungry. 
He sent Wasil, the Chamberlain (Hajib) and Jauhar Aftabchi to Bega 
Begam, Babur’s widow, who was living in the fort, to enquire if she 
could give anything to eat. The Begam immediately supplied some 
beef broth and curry of the same meat mixed with vegetables. When 
the plate was laid before the Emperor, he at once discovered that it 
was a preparation of beef. In disgust he drew back his hand and 
exclaimed: ‘O Kamr^! How will you behave towards the Hindus? 
Matters have come to such a psss that you have made tliis Asylum of 
Chastity subsist on beef broth and curry of the same. You could 
not afford to fix a goat for her kitchen. She is the lady who brought 

time four years two months and five days old. BadaonI gives only the year 

952. The Tdrikh->i^*AlfVs date of victory is the loth Ramzan, 952, but the author 
miscalculates the age of Akbar at the time as four years two months and five 
days. 

According to Jauhar and Gulbadan the circumcision of Akbar was cele¬ 
brated soon after the conquest of Kabul. Gulbadan writes: ‘A few days later, 
he sent persons to bring Hamidah Banu Begam from Qandhar.When she 
arrived, diey celebrated the feast of the circumcision of the Emperor Jalaluddm 
Muhammad Akbar. ... The Emperor Muhammad Akbar was five years old 
when they made the circumcision feast in Kabul.* We may expect Gulbadan to 
be correct about a date of this kind. As a royal lady and a close relation of the 
Emperor, she ought to have known the exact age of the Prince at the time of 
circumcision. But this is not so. If we accept 952, the Prince would be only three 
years and about two months old which is much less than five. If we accept 

953, tlie Prince would be four years and about two months old. The Prince would 
be five years of age in Rajab, 954 and surely if the victory of Kabul happened in 
Ramzan, 953, Hum ay un would not have sent for Hamidah after nearly ten months. 
It seems Gulbadan’s five is a mistake. Against her we have Bayazid’s statement 
that Akbar was at the time of circumcision four years old and not five. Again, 
from Shawwal, 951 to Ramzan, 953 would be a period of more than twenty 
months. Humayun did not take so much time in conquering Qandhar and 
coming to Kabul. The year 953 would be too late. As Beveridge says, he might 
have arrived at Qandhar in the beginning of 952 and conquered Kabul in 
Ramzan of the same year. Abul Fazl’s date seems to be correct and he is supported 
by Bayazid with this difference only that the latter makes Humayun enter the 
fort of Kabul on the loth Ramzan (November 15, 1545). As regards the actual 
date both Gulbadan and Abul Fazl arc in agreement. The numismatic evidence 
supports 952. Gulbadan, H.N., pp. 117, 179; Text, pp. 77-8. A.N. I, p. 480, 
n. 2. Bayazid, /. O. MS. Jauhar, LO. MS,, p. 92. 'Vt^tehead, Punjab Museum 
Catalogue of Mughal Coins II, nos. 53,54. Tdrtkh^i-*Alft, LO. MS., f. 422 (A). 
Tabqat, Bibliotheca Indica^ p. 65. Al-Baddom I, p. 579. Erskine, History of India 
under Baber and Humayun II, p. 325. 
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the bones of our father to be deposited in the graveyard of our 
ancestors and did what we four of his sons could not do/^ The 
Emperor contented himself with a cup of sherbet and fasted until the 
next day. 

The whole of Kabul welcomed the Emperor with the utmost 
enthusiasm. Everyone had long been weary alike of Kamran’s 
policy and of his person and was eager to experience a change. 
Following the example of the capital, the whole country round 
about gave in its submission. A general amnesty was proclaimed, 
and Humayun proceeded to the task of ordering his new dominions. 
The Government of Ghazni was conferred upon Hindal, as sign and 
seal that his past misdeeds were forgotten, and Zamindawar and 
Tirni were given to Ulugh Mirza. The Emperor’s triumph was 
crowned by a splendid feast which he held to celebrate the circum¬ 
cision of Akbar.® A ceaseless round of festivities brought high and 
low together to take part in these rejoicings. Wrestling tournaments 
were organised and the Emperor himself entered the hsts with Imam 
‘All Qurchi. All servants of the Crown were richly rewarded and 
the festivities were carried on for seventeen days. Gulbadan describes 
the scene thus: 

*... They decorated all the bazars: Mirza Hindal and Mirza Yadgar 
Nasir, and the Sultans and Amirs, decorated their quarters beautifully, 
and in Bega Begam’s garden the Begams and ladies made theirs’ 
quite wonderful in a new fashion. 

All the Suites and Amirs brought gifts to the Audience Hall 
Garden. There were many elegant festivities and grand entertain¬ 
ments, and costly Khilats and hcad-to-foot dresses were bestowed, 

^Ruqayya Begam (Rayke Begain) in Stewart is clearly a mistake. The 
A. U. A 4 S, of Jauhar’s Tazkirdt has Bcga Begam who is described by Mrs. 
A. S. Beveridge in her H, N. on pages 216-7. Mrs. Beveridge is, however, 
inclined to think that the story of Jauhar applies more appropriately to Bibi 
Mubarikah, another wife of Babur. Gulbadan speaks of Bega Begam in con¬ 
nection with Akbar’s circumcision (p. 179). Stewart’s translation clearly follows 
the MS, in the Allahabad University Library but curiously enough he has 
omitted the first sentence in whi^ph Humayun refers to the Hindus. This sentence 
is not to be found in the 1 . 0 . MS. also. On tasting the beef dish Hum.iyun is 
reported to have wept and levelled this sharp reproach at Kamran. The remark 
is wholly worthy of a gentle and kind-hearted kinsman and a tolerant ruler. 
I.O. MS., p. 91. Stewart, p. 83. 

*A little before the circumcision, says Abul Faxl, Humayun arranged a 
festival to which Hamidah was brought, accompanied by a number of other 
ladies. Though Akbar had not seen her for a long time, he recognised her 
at once and went into her arms. Abul Fazl like a court historian and hero- 
worshipper says that this was due not to bodily senses but spiritual intuition. 
A. N. I, pp. 484-5. 
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Peasants and preachers, the pious, the poor and the needy, noble and 
plebeian, low and high,—everybody lived in peace and comfort, 
passing the “days in merriment and the nights in talk’*.*^ 

Congratulatory embassies came pouring in, from Shah Tahmasp 
himself, in reality to secure possession of Qandhar from Sulaiman 
Mirza of Badaklishan who despite the Emperor’s repeated firmans 
had not come to pay homage in person. He was induced to keep 
away from court by Qazim Taghayati and MuzafFar Kokah who 
told liim that a visit to Kabul would surely lead to his incarceration. 
Sulaiman acted on this advice with fatal results. The important 
Afghan and Baluchi chiefs, among whom Mir Sayyid ‘Ali and 
Lavang Baluch deserve to be specially mentioned, came and offered 
obeisance. The former was confirmed in his fief of Duki while the 
latter was granted the districts of Shal and Mastang. By generous 
gifts and rewards did the Emperor win the hearts of those intractable 
tribesmen and succeed in attaching them to himself. Altogether a 
new era seemed to have begun in the Emperor’s hfe; he was master 
of Kabul and Qandhar; his worst enemy was a fugitive, and he had 
recovered his son. However, this state of affairs, pleasant as it might 
be, was not to last for long. 

The first unpleasant reminder of the existence of his enemies came 
with the discovery that Yadgar Nasir Mirza, though a captive, 
had contrived to get in touch with Humayun’s ill-wishers, and 
was doing his best to foster intrigues. The Mirza’s cup of iniquity 
was now full: he had long been the ally of Kamr^, he had bitterly 
persecuted the Emperor in the days of destitution. Nonetheless, 
he had had granted his life when he was helpless. Now that distinct 
proofs of his complicity in further intrigues were forthcoming, 
Humayun lost patience with him. Determined from henceforth 
not to allow liis relatives too much power, he decided to make an 
example of the culprit. At his instance, thirty separate articles of 
accusation were brought against Yadgar some of which are men¬ 
tioned by Bayazid and Abul Fazl. 

The Mirza had listened to the counsels of MuzafFar, the foster- 
brother of ‘Askari who was hostile to the Emperor. Of these recent 
intrigues the latter was apprised by *Abdul Jabbar Shaikh who had 
deftly wormed himself into the confidence of the conspirators. But 
more serious were the offences that related to an earher period of 
Yadgar*s life. He had treated the Enmeror with disrespect during the 
siege of Champanir^ and later had fallen in with the plans of Shah 
pp. 17^80. 

* Yadgar had walked into the treasury without permission at Champanir. 
The Emperor had sent him all kinds of dishes of which the Mirza accepted 
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Husain Arghun to molest and harass him when he was in Sind. There 
were other charges but the most damaging was the treachery that 
had forced the Emperor to seek refuge in Persia. Judges were consti¬ 
tuted, witnesses were examined and the articles of accusation were 
proved to the hilt. Yadgar was found guilty, and placed in rigorous 
imprisonment until the spring of 1546, in the fort of Kabul. When 
Humayun left for Badakhshan on a punitive expedition, he judged 
it unsafe to leave the Mirza behind and decided in Abul Fazfs veiled 
words ‘to relieve him of the pangs of existence and thereby give 
peace and security to the state.’^ 

Muhammad ‘Ali Taghayati (Taghai in the A. N.) was commissioned 
to do the deed but he expressed his utter inabihty to carry out the 
royal command. Then at the suggestion of Mun‘im Beg, the atro¬ 
cious duty was assigned to Muhammad Qasim Mauji who strangled 
the Mirza with a bow-string and buried him in a mound near the 
gate of the fort. It was afterwards that liis remains were removed 
to Ghazni and interred in his father’s tomb. 

Humayun who could thus take vengeance upon one of his own 
blood, for Yadgar was the son of his father’s youngest brother, was 
a very different person from the Humayun who had lost India, as he 
bad frankly confessed to Shah Tahmasp, largely because he had not 
kept his relations in due subjection. And indeed there is no question 
that the misfortunes through which the Emperor had passed, did 
much to strengthen his character and increase his determination. 
Not that he ever became hard and ruthless, as was his brother Kam- 
ran; on the contrary, he remained to the day of his death considerate, 
kindly and generous. But the two characteristics which had parti¬ 
cularly distinguished him in India, genial indolence and quixotic 
generosity, had largely disappeared from his personality as a result 

only one and gave the rest to the Kakawal. Tliis, according to Humayun, 
was a breach of royal etiquette. (Bayazid, LO. AIS.) Nizamuddln andBadaoni 
say that the Mirza meditated flight and this made Hum ay Cm anxious. 

^ According to Abul Fazl this happened after Humayun had left Kabul, but 
it appears from Bayazid’s narrative that Yadgar was made away with before the 
expedition started. 

Bayazid refers also to a party in the Arta Bagh where Humayun drugged 
himself with a heavy dose of opium in the company of Mulla ‘Abdul Baqi 
Sadr, Qarachah Khan, Musahib Beg, Muwariz Beg, Husain Quli Sultan 
Muhardar. Khwajah Ayub and others. When the Emperor rose after midnight, 
he began to stumble whereupon Khwajah Jalaluddm Mahmud Mir Saman 
rebuked the Emperor that it was a pity that the legs of one like him should 
tremble like those of a child. The Emperor promised that he would never eat 
anything of that kind again. Erskine in his note (II, p. 329) speaks of a drinking 
party but in the text ot Bayazid that I have used there is no mention of wine. 
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of the hardships he had undergone. The Huraayun of Kabul, though 
perhaps a less remarkable figure than the Humayun of the fantastic 
court in Delhi, was a stronger, more dignified, and altogether more 
impressive person. And it was this essential change in his character 
rather than any change in the external circumstances that enabled him 
to struggle on through all difficulties towards the recapture of the 
kingdom wliich his father had won. 

The Emperor had no intention of resting in Kabul in idle enjoy¬ 
ment, but from the very beginning took liis renewed responsibilities 
perfectly seriously. The first question he had to consider was con¬ 
nected with the kingdom of Badakhshan. When the able and energetic 
Sulaiman Mirza had eluded Kamrm and regained his ancestral 
kingdom, he decided to take advantage of the enthusiasm which 
animated his people to declare war upon his cousin. Kamran had his 
hands full with other troubles, mainly connected with the growing 
power of Humayun. He could thus spare very httle time for the 
proper settlement of accounts with Sulaiman Mirza, with the result 
that that prince had captured certain provinces ‘beyond the moun¬ 
tains’ dependent upon Kabul, the most important of which were 
Khost, Qunduz and Anderab. When, however, Humayun came into 
the place of Kamran, he was not minded to put up with the aggression 
of Badakhshan, though he was willing to allow Sulaiman to retain 
those possessions which had been given to his father by Babur.^ 
Besides, Sulaiman had issued the Khutbah in his own name and acted 
as an independent prince. He summoned him to surrender the 
captured provinces. The Mirza refused; Humayun, therefore, deter¬ 
mined to lead a punitive expedition against him. 

Now the Emperor was on his mettle for several reasons. In the 
first place, he was anxious to show the Kabulis that he knew how to 
safeguard the prestige of their ruler. But next, and perhaps most 
important, he was just at that moment entertaining an embassy from 
Shah Tahmasp.® It would be, he thought, an cxccflcnt thing to show 
the Persians that he was not to be trifled with, and that he was capable 
of striking a quick and eflfective blow in assertion of his rights. 

Accordingly, having made all secure in Kabul by carrying ‘Askar! 
with him, and giving orders for Yadgar, long under sentence of 
death, to be strangled, he marched out in the spring of 1546 to recover 
his provinces. Along with him went a certain number of Penian 

^ Abul Fazl says by theory and practice the whole of Badakhshan did not 
belong to Sulaiman. A.N. I, p. 490 . 

* The Persian embassy under Valad Beg has already been rderted to. It had 
comt really to secure possession of Qandhdr. 
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soldiers and diplomats, including a few members of Shah Tahmasp’s 
own bodyguard who had accompanied the embassy,^ When he 
crossed the mountains into the province of Anderab, he found that 
Sulaiman had made all preparations for an obstinate resistance. The 
ruler of Badakhshan had collected a considerable army of excellent 
quality, including a formidable contingent of the famous Badakh- 
sh^i archers, whose skill was remarkable. He had taken up a strong 
position near Tirgir^ exactly in the path of the invader, and had 
fortified liis camp with much care. There he awaited attack with 
confidence. Humayun, who saw clearly that it would be dangerous 
to leave Kabul for long with Kamr^i at large, realised the necessity 
of bringing the campaign to a conclusion as quickly as possible. 
Accordingly, he sent in advance a strong party commanded by 
Hindal, Haji Muhammad iGian, Qarachah Khan, and other leaders, 
to attempt an assault upon the Badakhshani stronghold, The attacking 
party delivered its assault with the utmost courage and resolution in the 
face of heavy odds. Khwajah Muazzam and Bahadur were wounded 
and had to dismount from their horses. The garrison stood stoutly 
to their entrenchments, and the celebrated Badakhshani archers 
caused terrible execution. Even Abul Fazl admits the gallantry 
displayed in this battle by Sulaiman’s warriors. But the spirit which 
animated the Mughal troops was not to be denied. Among the 
storming party were a certain number of Shah Tahmasp*s body¬ 
guard who greatly distinguished themselves by their splendid courage 
and discipline. Determined not to be outshone by strangers, Huma- 
yun’s men pressed on in emulation, with the result that after heroic 
fighting on both sides, the defences were broken and the position 
was stormed. Heavy losses were inflicted upon the attackers, but the 
moral effect of their victory was immense. The army of Badakh- 
sh^ was dumbfounded. They had seen a body of troops assault 
and take a strongly fortified entrenchment defended by an army far 
superior in numbers, possessing every advantage of position and 
local knowledge. The spectacle was too much for their courage. 
Despite the efforts of Sulaiman Mirza to rally them, they broke and 
fled. Sulaim^ himself took refuge in Khost, and the whole country 
of Badakhshan submitted to Humayun. Many horses fell into the 
hands of tlic imperialists, and the nobles and soldiers of Badakhshan 
came in large numben to offer homage. Alarmed by these develop¬ 
ments and the news that a party was pursuing the fugitives, Sulaiman 

' Abul Fazl mentions Valad Qasim Beg, J5^ Beg and the bodyguard, and 
Ahmad Beg and DQghin Beg belonged to the Shah’s special bodyguard. 
A. N. I, p. 491. 
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left Khost with a small remnant of his followers and pushed further 
beyond across the Amu to Kulab. Humayun, passing through 
the valley of Khost, arrived at Qism where he spent three or four 
months. It was here that a Persian named Khusrau was killed by 
some men of the Shah’s bodyguard whom the Emperor ordered to 
be throvm into prison but later granted forgiveness through the good 
oflfices of Husain Quli Sultm Muhardar. 

The Emperor, following his usual plan, distributed the conquered 
country among those nobles who had taken the most conspicuous 
part in the conquest. To Hind^, as reward for good service, came 
the chief district belonging to Sulainian Mirza, namely Badakhshan 
itself. He was also put in charge of the provinces of Kabul beyond 
the moimtains of which the most important were Qunduz and 
Andcrab concerning which the whole dispute had arisen. The out¬ 
lying provinces were distributed to lesser men; Khost, Snlaiman’s 
present refuge, wliich was still unsubdued, was given to Mun‘irn 
Beg; Taliqan to Bab us. Meanwhile the Emperor himself, with an 
energy that must have amazed those who were strange to the later 
development of his character, worked extremely hard in reducing 
recalcitrant districts to order and in striving to win the confidence 
of the people. He planned to spend the whole winter in the great 
fortress of Qilah Zafar whence he could control the destinies of the 
new kingdom and see with his own eyes that the administration was 
working properly. But by an unfortunate accident, at the very 
moment when he was actually on his way thither, he suddenly fell 
desperately sick at the village of Shahdan^ between Qism and Qilah 
Zafar. This illness, which prostrated the Emperor for four days and 
incapacitated him for many weeks, was attended by the most disas¬ 
trous consequences. Reports of his death were widely circulated by 
persons interested in securing an acceptance of the rumours; his 
friends lost confidence and knew not whicli way to turn; his enemies 
plucked up courage and embarked on new ventures. The Amirs of 
Badakhshan became once more bold and eager to fight. Hindal 
in Qunduz girded up his loins for the struggle for the throne, and all 
Humayun’s affairs and enterprises seemed hkely to be involved in the 
utmost confusion. Fortunately at this moment the Prime Minister,. 
Qarachah Khan, was a strong man. During the crisis of the illness^ 
for the four days when the Emperor lay unconscious, to all appearances 
dying, in the village of Shahdan, Qarachah Khan behaved with ex¬ 
emplary firmness. He caused the state prisoner ‘Askari to be brought 
to his own tent, lest a rescue should be attempted and himself 
^ Shakhdan in the Akhamamah. 
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watched over the Emperor night and day. Among those who served 
the Emperor with fidelity during his illness Bayazid makes special 
mention of two persons—Mulla Bayazid Hakim, tutor to Akbar 
and Bibi Fatimah, the Urdu Begi of the palace.^ One day when 
Hamidah was pouring the juice of some pomegranates into the mouth 
of the Emperor, he opened his eyes and regained consciousness. 
His head was clear, although he was very weak. He enquired of the 
Bcgani how affairs stood and was informed that everything was in a 
state of utter confusion. Qarachah Khan was immediately summoned 
to the presence and ordered to broadcast the happy tidings that he was 
convalescent. He issued orders to his officers; Fazil Beg was sent to 
Kabul with the message that the Emperor was improving and he 
reached there before much mischief was done. His Amirs, reassured, 
went back to their duty; Hindal returned to Qimduz and earnestly 
protested his loyalty, and at first it seemed as though all would go on 
as before. A tragic event which cast its gloom on the imperial camp 
was the murder of Khwajah Sultan Muhammad Rashidi, the Mughal 
wazlr, on November 16, 1546 by Muazzam Sultan Taghati who had 
conspired with some Persians to do the foul deed. The culprits were 
brought to book by Muhammad *Ali Taghati and Fazil Beg, and 
Muazzam was condemned and thrown into prison.^ The Emperor 
was moved to Qilah Zafar, where he slowly recovered his health. 
But as a matter of fact, much of the work which he had done since 


^ Fatimah BIbi is the mother of Roshan Kukah and Zuhra, wife of Khwajah 
Muazzam. The term Urdu Bcgi is translated by Blochmann as ‘armed woman’. 
This lady is mentioned by Gulbadan among the ladies present at Hindal’s 
marriage. Her name is given as Fatimah Sultan Anagah, the mother of Roshan 
Kukah. (H.N., p. 122) Abul Fazl writes that during the Emperor’s illness 
Qarachah Khan acted as a personal attendant, and no one was allowed to go 
into the sickroom except Khwajah Khawand Mahmud and Khwajah Muiii. 
Mir Barkah saw the Emperor when he became convalescent. Jauhar says the 
Queen personally attended the King though she was greatly distressed. (A. N, 
I, p. 494. Jauhar, LO. M 5 ’.)What the Emperor’s illness exactly was we are not 
told. It seems he had high fever accompanied by loss of consciousness, for 
Gulbadan says *.. . an illness attacked his blessed frame and he slept day and 
night.’ H.N., p. 180. 

^ Khwajah Muazzam was the brother of Hamidah Bcgam. For an account 
of him see Gulbadan’s H.N.y pp. 65-6. He had been very mischievous since his 
boyhood. He had stolen rubies in Persia and had generally misbehaved in the 
belief that his sister would always secure for him royal forgiveness. It was in 
the time of Akbar that he was punished for murder and ultimately died in 
prison at Gwalior. 

TTie motive for the murder of Rashidi seems to have been greed and not 
SHahism, for the culprit had acted in collaboration with ‘vagabonds who took 
faithless bigotry to be faith.’ 

17 
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the capture of Qandhar had been entirely nullified by the rumour 
of his death. 

After complete recovery Humayun built here a hut of straw in 
which he sat to administer justice. It was here that he conferred upon 
Sher Afgan, the son of Kuch Beg, Kahmard, Zuhaq and Bamian 
and promised to add Ghorband to his fief on reacliing Kabul. He 
progressed in health so rapidly that he began to take part in hunting 
expeditions which were always a delightful pastime to liim. Abul 
Fazfs statement that his presence in Badakhshaii ‘wrought dismay in 
all Turan’ is doubtless an exaggeration.^ The Emperor had neither 
the time nor the resources to engage in a struggle with the Uzbegs 
while Kainran was sdll at large endeavouring to recapture Kabul. 

As we have already seen, Kamr^i, after Humayun’s march towards 
Kabul, had fled to Ghazni, and thence to Sind. His father-in-law 
Shah Husain, who naturally feared lest he liimsclf should be the next 
victim of Humayun s activities, at once sav/ the wisdom of assisting 
the fugitive Prince with men and money. So long as Kamraii could 
be maintained in opposition to Humayun, so long would the Emper¬ 
or be crippled and hampered in all his projected operations. Kamran, 
for his part, had no intention of abiding by the result of the trick 
wliich fortune had played liim of late; he was determined to seek liis 
revenge. Accordingly, well supplied with troops and with money, 
he took the opportunity, when Humayun was away in Badaklishan, 
to make his appearance before the walls of Kabul. The suggestion 
that Qandhar should be attacked first was not approved of because 
the fortress was well guarded by Bairam Khan. At this juncture the 
report of Humayun’s death was still abroad. The natural conse¬ 
quence was that the imperial officers, having no definite information, 
did not dare to offend the man who, if the news were true, was 
almost certainly the next holder of the imperial dignity. They 
offered no resistance to Kamran who was able to seize the whole 
town. 

It was not long before the news that the Emperor still lived arrived, 
but the harm had been done. Humayun’s partisans in Kabul wrote 
to him urging an immediate return, before Kamran, with his well- 
known ruthless cruelty, should have taken a terrible vengeance on 
all who had assisted his brother. The Emperor was not long in making 
up his mind. As soon as he was well enough to move, he concluded 
a treaty with Sulainian Mirza, by the terms of which he retained 
his own provinces of Qunduz and Anderab and other Kabul 


^ A, N, I, p. 497. 
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dependencies, but gave up the rest of his conquests to their rightful 
owners.^ Then, leaving ITindal as governor of the recaptured 
districts, he set out on the march to Kabul well satisfied with the 
results of liis campaign—he had given Sulaiinan a lesson, and he 
had regained liis own property. 

The season was winter and the travelling extremely difiicult. 
Humay Tin's troops were terribly anxious about the fate of their 
families who were in Kabul at the mercy of Kainran. It was only 
by the utmost personal exertions that he succeeded in keeping liis 
men from slipping off individually to sec liow matters stood with 
their relations. From Taliqan he proceeded to Qunduz, where he 
was hosj^itably received by HindaL He stopped there for a little 
time, resting and recruiting his army. He did not delay long, for on 
February i, 1547 he set out on the march across the mountains to 
Kabul.^ The weather was now extremely ditficult, and it required 
all HumayTui's resolution to induce his men, anxious as they were to 
regain Kabul, to face the Jeep snow. So heavily did it lie, that men 
and horses had to be sent ahead to ram it down, lest the baggage 
animals should be hopelessly entangled. Marching under these condi¬ 
tions was necessarily terribly slow, but Hiimayun had great hopes 
that any advance in such weather would take his brother entirely by 
surprise. 

As Humayun approached nearer Kabul, lie began to learn parti¬ 
culars of Kamran’s recent movements. It appeared that the Mirza 
had only been about three months in the district of Patar, assigned 
him as a refuge by Shah Husain, wdicn he had lieard of the Badakh- 
shan expedition and had determined to surprise Kabul in his brother's 
absence.^ From Shah Husain he had managed to borrow a body of 
some thousand chosen horsemen, accompanied by whom he had 
ridden fist northwards. On the way he had met and plundered some 
Baluchi horse-dealers, with the result that he had been able to give 
most of his men a led horse, and vastly increase the mobility of his 

^ He assigned to Hindal Qunduz, Andcrab, Khost, Kahmard and Ghori 
and the adjoining country. A. N. I, p. 504. 

® Abul Fazl says the Emperor marched after the Id-i-Qurban by the pass 
of Shibartu to the pass of Regak and halted at Khwajah Sell Yaran. Tliis festival, 
also called Id-uz-Zuha, falls on the tenth day of Zu’l Hijja which is regarded 
as a day of sacrifice. It is founded on an injunction in the Quran, sura XXII, 
Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, pp. 192-4. 

* Kamran had fled through the BalQch country to Bhakkar and was well 
received by Shah Husain Arghun. He was asked to reside at Patar and soon 
afterwards married the Shah's daughter ChCichak Bcgam, who faithfully re¬ 
mained with him through all his trials and sufferings. 
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little army. Advancing with the utmost ry)idity, he had surprised 
Ghazni, had seized the town and had cut off all communication with 
Kabul. The governor Zahid Beg was found in a state of drunkenness 
and the fort was taken without a show of resistance. He was brought 
before Kamran and slain and Ghazni was entrusted to the Mirza’s 
son-in-law, Daulat Sultan who was assisted by the Sind force under 
Mulk Muhammad. Then, gathering his forces together for the final 
effort, he had advanced upon the capital. As we have read, and as 
Humayun now learned, his appearance had taken the officers on 
guard by surprise. Not venturing to resist liim they had suffered him 
to penetrate into the city. The imperial governor, Muhammad 
‘Ali Tagh^ was arrested as he was taking liis ease in a hot bath, 
brought before Kamran in a state of inebriation, and instantly sabred. 
Paralysed by the uncertainty about the Emperor’s life, and over¬ 
whelmed by the rapidity of the Mirza’s actions, Humayun’s friends 
and officers could make no resistance. Abul FazI writes that it was 
tlirough the treachery of Pahlw^an, the guard at the gate, that Kamran 
was allowed to enter the city.^ Jauhar and Gulbadan relate a different 
story and it appears from their accounts that the imperialists 
were taken by surprise.^ Gulbadan describes the scene thus: ‘. . . It 
was morning; the Kabulis were off their guard; the gates had been 
opened in the old way, and water carriers and grass cutters were 
going ill and out, and the Mirza passed into the fort with all these 
common people. He at once killed his uncle Muhammad ‘Ali Taghai 
who was in the hot bath. He aUghted at the college of Miilla ‘Abdul 
Khaliq.’^ 

Kamran advanced towards the fort. Naukar whom the Emperor 
had posted at the door of the harem was so unnerved that he escaped 
in the disguise of a woman.** The gate-keeper was seized by the 
Mirza’s men and thrown into prison. When he entered the fort 
and took up his abode there, Shamsuddin Muhammad Khan Atkah 
presented to liim the young Prince Akbar who was treated with 
kindness but ordered to be entrusted to his own men. 

Among Humayun’s officers who had joined Kamran were Sher 

M. N. I, p. 501. 

* Kamran proceeded to Kabul. Mir Fazil Beg, brother of Mun*im Khan, 
MehtarWasil and Mehtar Vakil, who were preparing for the expedition to 
Hindustm in accordance with the King’s order, were seized and blinded. 
Mir Muhammad Qafai, who was governor of Kabul, was killed and Kamran 
took possession of Akbar. Jauhar, 1 . 0 . MS. H.N.^ pp. 180--81; Text, p. 78. 

® Muhammad ‘Ali was the brother of Maham Bcgam. According to Bayazid 
‘Ali Quli Lali was the man who killed the governor. 

* Gulbadan, H.N., p. 181. 
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Afghan, who liad turned traitor despite the favours he had received 
at the Emperor’s hands, Hasan Beg Kuka and Sultan Muhammad who 
were won over by means of false representations. 

As the soldiers of the Badakhshan expeditionary force had foreseen, 
Kamran celebrated his triumph by a hateful orgy of vengeance, 
unworthy of a scion of Babur’s stock, against Humayun’s followers. 
He slew, he blinded, he mutilated, he imprisoned, until he had satis¬ 
fied himself that his brother’s supporters were now effectually cowed. 
Gulbadan writes; 

‘The Mirza’s people went into the Bala-i-Hissar, and plundered 
and destroyed innumerable things belonging to the harem, and they 
made settlement for them in Mirza Kamran’s court {Sarkdr). He 
put the great Begams into Mirza ‘Askari’s house and there he en¬ 
circled a room with bricks and plaster (?) and dung cakes, and used 
to give the ladies food and water from over the walls. 

He behaved very ill indeed to the wives and families of the officers, 
who had left him for the Emperor, ransacking and plundering all 
their houses and putting each family in somebody’s custody.’^ 

Abul Fazl’s account of Kamran’s atrocities is more detailed. Mehtar 
Wasil and Mehtar Vakil were blinded and Hisamuddin ‘All, son of 
Mir Khalifah who had offered stubborn resistance at Zamindawar, 
was castrated and put to death in a terrible manner. Quli Bahadur 
was also killed, and some servants of the Emperor, like Kliwajah 
Muazzam, Bahadur Khan, Atkah Khan, Nadim Kokah and others, 
were put to the sword. The discomfiture of the imperialists was 
mainly brought about by their dissensions and neglect. Taghai and 
Fazil Beg had worked for their selfish ends and had done nothing to 
consolidate the position in Kabul. Kamran now received the homage 
of officers and soldiers, and began to collect forces for a fi-esh trial 
of strength. It was at this time that a Persian suggested to Valad 
Beg that the Mirz;i should be slain and the yoiuig Akbar should be 
installed in liis place, but the head of the embassy, whom Abul Fazl 
charges with cow^ardice, demurred and said that it was not for them 
to meddle in such affairs.^ K.^mr^ felt secure but he was not long 
allowed to comfort himself thus without molestation. 

As Humayun advanced, he found that Kamran had been very 
busy making preparations for the destruction of the army returning 

^ H.M, p. 181. 

•AN. I, p. 503. Abul Fazl says one day Kamr^i was seated on top of the 
citadel when Valad Beg, Abul Q^m and many others went to pay their respects 
to him. Akbar was also present. It was at this time that the suggestion was 
whispered into Valad Beg’s ear by Abul Qasiin. 
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from Badakhshan. The Abdara defile, through which the Emperor 
must pass, was strongly held by a trusted officer of Kamran, named 
Sher ‘All. Humayun pushed on into the great defile and Sher ‘All 
was checked by Elindal and Qarachah Khan; but his baggage train 
was badly cut up in a sudden surprise attack directed by the opposing 
general. Worst of all, the nearer the Emperor approached to Kabul, 
the more did anxiety for their families paralyse the activity of his men. 
When at length he reached Chari Karan and the tales of some of 
Kamran’s cruelties were spread abroad, many of Humayun’s ad¬ 
herents deserted him, in the hope that by offering a prompt sub¬ 
mission to Kamran they could save their dependents from persecution. 
Among these were Iskandar Sultan and Sanjar Barlas, who was a 
nephew (sister’s son) of Babur. So serious did this become, that at 
last it was a very doubtful question whether there were enough men 
left to him to make active operations against Kabul a possibility. 
The Emperor summoned a council to consider the matter. His Begs 
were strongly of the opinion that the best course would be to march 
past Kabul to Bori and Khwajah Pashta,^ and there remain until 
he had collected recruits to fill the gaps in his depleted ranks. But 
Humayun was no longer a man to defer readily to bad advice. He 
saw at once the immense moral advantage wliich Kamran would 
derive from his brother’s failure to attack him at once. Despite the 
odds against him, he determined to adopt the sound policy of striking 
hard and quickly without further delay. 

Already, realising the seriousness of the enterprise, he had recalled 
Hindal, and the garrison left behind in Qunduz. The younger Mirza 
was now a dashing general, who appeared anxious to atone for past 
misdeeds by present exploits. On this occasion he was detailed to 
lead the advance guard, for whom there was the prospect of hard 
fighting. Now Kamran, either because he did not feel sure of the 
population of Kabul, or because he mistrusted the effect which the 
appearance of Humayun before the walls of the town would have on 
the courage of the garrison, had determined to direct all his efforts 
to keeping his brother at a distance. A large body of his best troops, 
under the command of Sher Afghan, were despatched to hold the 
narrow passage near Dih Afghanan, and resist the advance of the 

^The route called the Bori pass leads from Dcra Ghazx Klian to QandhS^ 
and Ghazni. Babur led his army through it in 1505 and it is still used by cara¬ 
vans, This is, as Beveridge remarks, probably the Khawak pass which forms 
the communication between the head of the Punjshir valley and the valley of 
the AnderSb. Timur marched through this pass in his march on Hindustan 
towards the dose of the fourteenth century. Thornton, Gazetteer of the Countries 
Adjominnf India, pp. 115, 381. 
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Emperor to the last. Humayun, who was intimately acquainted with 
the country, realised the difficulties of the position, and laid his plans 
with considerable skill. It was arranged that Hindal should make 
a frontal attack, supported by the Emperor and Qarachah Klian, 
wliile Haji Muhammad Beg and a few picked men were to work 
round by the Minar pass, a troublesome and unfrequented route, to 
take the Kabulis on the flank. This arrangement was successfully 
carried out. Hindal, as he was advancing towards Dili Afghanan was 
attacked by the enemy in immensely superior numbers, but held 
his ground with the utmost gallantry. The fighting was very hot, 
and some of his men began to flee, despite all liis eft'orts. Humayun, 
who was advancing quickly to the aid of his brother, was about to 
charge at the head of the reserve, when Qarachah Klian begged leave 
to lead on his own troops instead. The Khan’s charge was gallantly 
led and well pushed home. It proved the turning point of the battle, 
for Sher Afghan, the opposing general, was sought out, unhorsed 
and captured by the bold leader.^ Almost at the same time Haji 
Muhammad Khan and the flanking party, wliich had at last worked 
into position, charged down upon the Kabulis, so that they broke 
and fled. Humayun now once again put into practice the two lessons 
he had learned in his misfortunes, namely, never to pardon a traitor, 
and never to lose the fruits of victory by indolence. Sher Afghan 
for all his bold bearing was executed on the spot as a warning to 
others, and the Emperor pressed on to Kabul, by the Kliiyaban 
route, with the utmost speed. He seized the outer fortifications with¬ 
out difficulty, and was warmly welcomed by the townsfolk. Mirza 

Jauhar and Bayazid are both eye-witnesses of these events but their accounts 
are different. Jauhar who is followed by Abul Fazl writes that Sher Afghan 
was attacked by a detachment under Hindal and a hotly contested engagement 
took place. The King wanted to rush forward to the rescue of the Prince but 
Qaracliah Khan insisted on his keeping in the rear and himself attacked the 
rebels. Sher Afghan fell from his horse; Qarachah Khan rode upon him, took 
him prisoner and begged the Emperor to put such a traitor to death without 
delay. This was done and the rest of his party fled. Bayazid says that when 
Sher Afghan heard of the approach of Humayun he was drunk in the bath. He 
set out to engage the enemy (without Kamran’s permission) whom he met at 
Baba Shir. Here he was attacked and seized by Saiyyad *Ali, a Qurchi, who 
captured him and took him to the Emperor. The Emperor was mercifully 
inclined—and tliis statement is supported by Jauhar also—but Qarachah Khan 
insisted on his death. A quarrel arose between Shah Mirza, Ulugh Mirza’s 
brother, and Jamil Beg, brother of Balus as to which of them had captured 
Sher Afghan but on the testimony of the soldiers the honour was awarded to 
Jamil Beg. Saiyyad *Ali, the real captor, was altogether forgotten in this scramble 
of commanders, who probably had a well-recognised right to the booty seized 
by their followers. A, N. I, p. 506. Bayazid, J.O.MS, 
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Khizr Khan and the Arghun troops fled and sought refuge among 
the Hazaras and Slier *Ali, baffled and discomfited, retired into the 
town. In the citadel, Kamran still held out stoutly with a strong 
garrison, and a number of helpless hostages, the wives and children 
of some of Humayun’s principal Begs. 

The Emperor prepared to push the siege with vigour. He esta¬ 
blished his headquarters on the Eagles’ Hill, Koh Uqabain, overlooking 
the fortifications, and commenced a bombardment. He still had 
too few troops to make a really effective blockade, and Kamran’s 
men made frequent sallies wliich were only repulsed as a result of 
desperate fighting. It was during one of these that Haji Muhammad 
Khan was attacked by Sher 'Ali and received a serious wound in 
his right arm. The rumour got abroad that he was dead whereupon 
the Emperor asked him to ride to the trenches to dispel the suspicions 
of the enemy.^ On one occasion Kamran sent his best captain, Sher 
‘All to intercept and plunder a rich caravan consisting of 500 horses 
that was coming from Charikaran. Skilfully evading the attention 
of the besiegers, Sher ‘Ali slipped out of the town, and actually 
succeeded in plundering the caravan, bringing away much booty. 
But Humayun, who had notice of the enterprise, managed with 
great ingenuity to bar all the roads, passes, and fords, so that Sher 
‘All was quite unable to re-enter the town. At length the garrison 
arranged a diversion, hoping that while the Emperor’s men were 
repelling the sally, the troops outside might be able to force their 
way through the besiegers’ lines into the town. Accordingly, the 
troops of Humayun suddenly found themselves attacked on both 
sides. After some desperate fighting, the garrison were forced to 
retire in disorder within their walls; they owed their discomfiture 
largely to the extraordinary steadiness of a body of Humayun’s 
matchlock-men, who poured volley after volley into their ranks, 
inflicting fearful loss, and finally causing a regular panic by the accu¬ 
racy of their fire. Sher ‘Ali, quite unable to rejoin his friends, with¬ 
drew in despair to Ghazni. Humayun, however, had no intention of 
allowing him to escape so lightly. Like his father before him, the 
Emperor viewed with peculiar disfavour any attempt to rob mer¬ 
chants and private individuals who had given no cause for offence. 
He determined to visit his wrath upon Kamran’s heutenant. A 
strong body of troops under Khizr Khwajah Khan, Musahib Beg 
and Ismail Beg Duldai was despatched in pursuit of Sher ‘Ali who 

* It was at this time that Sanjar, son of Sultan Junaid, was made prisoner and 
Muhammad Qasim and Muhammad Husain (the sister’s sons of Pahlwan Dost 
Mfr Barr) came and paid homage. A.N. I, pp. 507-8. 
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was overtaken and utterly routed at the Sajawand pass. All the goods 
which could be found were freely restored to the injured merchants, 
and all the prisoners promptly hanged as robbers and traitors. These 
two acts, strongly in contrast with each other, clearly show that war 
and misfortune had not blunted his sense of justice but had com¬ 
pelled him to alter his methods in dealing with rebels and enemies. 

When Kamran received news of this, he behaved as might have 
been expected from one of his cruel and selfish nature. He retaliated 
savagely upon the unfortunate hostages who were at his mercy. The 
wife of the Emperor's trusted officer Bab us Khan was handed over 
to the bazar rabble to be dishonoured, and his three sons aged seven, 
five and three respectively were hung from the walls, exposed to the 
fire of the besiegers.^ The wife of Muhammad Qasim was suspended 
by the breasts over the Iron Gate and the wives and children of other 
officers were treated with similar cruelty. Sardar Beg,^ son of Qara- 
chah Khan, and Khuda Dost, son of Musahib Beg, were hung from 
the walls and the Mirza threatened to kill them if the siege was not 
abandoned. But these undaunted warriors refused to be cowed by 
these inhuman threats and remained firm in their loyalty to their 
master. Even the cliild Akbar, Kamran's own nephew, was placed 
upon the ramparts. Concerning this incident, many legends have 
arisen, but the sober truth seems to be as follows. The fire of the 
besiegers had been steadily growing hotter and hotter, and at last 
Mirza Kamran himself, as he was going up to the roof of the citadel 
to inspect the dispositions of the enemy, had a very narrow escape 
from being hit by a shot aimed directly at him. In a fit of passion he 
gave the order about Akbar : ‘Bring him and put liim in front.' 
HumayQn got immediate notice of the order, and diverted the artillery 
fire away from the spot where Akbar and Kamran were standing. 
It does not appear that the cliild was ever actually under firc.^ 

^ Abul Fa^l mentions three sons of Babus while BayazJd writes that his two 
sons who were aged ten and twelve were killed. A.N. I, p. sio; Bayazid, 
f.O.M.S. 

* It is SardSr Beg in the AkharmmaU. Bayazid writes pisar-i-Darbej^ 

Qarachah Khan which means, son of Darbeg, son of Qarachah Khan. 

* It is difficult to accept Abul Fazl’s statement that the infant Akbar was actually 
placed in front of the guns and kept in a place where it was difficult, on account 
of the marksmen of the victorious army, for an ant or grasshopper to pass. 
It is interesting to read the courtly historiographer’s picturesque narrative 
describing the miraculous escape of the Prince. Niz^uddin also writes tliat 
Kamran ordered Akbar to be exposed upon the ramparts in the place where 
shot and shell fell thickest, and Maham Angah took the child in her lap and 
turned herself towards the enemy. This has been repeated by writers like 
Badaoni, Firishtah and others. But the real truth has to be gleaned from the 
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Every day the blockade became closer. The news of the Emperor 
continued success soon brought in all his followers from outlying 
districts and he was thus enabled to press the siege with such vigour 
that he soon reduced Kamran to great straits. Abandoning the policy 
of terrorism which he had so long practised, the Mirza made the 
humblest promises of present submission and future good conduct, 
Humayun, mindful as ever of Babur’s dying injunction, was disposed 
to forgive him, but Kamran feared the vengeance of the men whose 
families he had injured, and losing his nerve, resolved to leave the fort,. 
According to Abul Fazl the Mughal officers like Prince Hind ah 
Qarachali Khan, Mus^b Beg and others who ‘had not freely 
quaffed the sweet waters of loyalty’ did not approve of Kainran’s 
new move and secretly sent word to him that surrender would 
lead to sure ruin. They were primarily moved by self-interest in 
taking such a step. It would be too much to suggest that they appre¬ 
hended more and more intrigue and strife at the imperial court with 
Kamran’s advent. The more probable reason seems to be that they 
felt that with the Mirza’s submission their importance would be 
lessened and Humayun, rid of his dangerous rival, would be a for¬ 
midable autocrat, caring nothing for their advice or support. Again, 
their loyalty too was not sufficiently strong as is bonie out by Qara- 
chah Khan’s subsequent conduct. The Mirza was informed that the 
imperial forces had considerably increased and as submission would be 
fraught with the direst consequences to himself, they would assist 
him in effecting liis escape quietly from the fort. Accordingly he 

writings of Jauliar and Gulbadan. Bayazid, who was present at the siege, docs 
not take any notice of this incident, although he describes the events of the time 
in great detail. Jauhar only says Kamran ordered the young Prince Akbar to be 
exposed to the fire of the cannon whereupon His Majesty forbade their being 
used. From Gulbadan’s narrative also it does not appear that Akbar was placed 
imdcr fire. She writes .. Then he gave this order about the Emperor Akbar : 
“Bring him and put him in front.” Someone let his august Majesty (Humayun) 
know that Mirza Muhammad Akbar was being kept in the front, so he forbade 
the guns to be fired and after that none were aimed at the Bala-i-Hissar.^ 
Gulbadan does not say the cliild was actually pur under fire. Muhammad ‘Arif 
Qandhari writes that Kamran made Akbar his shield for liis protection. It 
appears, it was a mere threat to compel the Emperor to stop the siege. It is 
impossible to accept Abul Fazl’s remarks about Sumbul Khan, the artillery 
officer's bewilderment and the divine interveniion which made the evil design 
manifest. A.N.l^ pp. 511-12. Tabqaty Bibliotheca Indica^ p. 68. Gulbadan, H.N., 
pp. 183-4. Jauhar, f.O.MS., p. 96. ‘Arif, A.U.MS., p. 33. 

It was during this siege that Jahan Sultan Begam died. She was two yean 
old. It appears from Gulbadan’s narrative that Humayun apprehended serious 
harm to Akbar. He wrote : ‘Some time or other, if wc had used force against 
the citadel, Mirza Muhammad Akbar would have disappeared.* H.N., p. 184. 
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came out by the Delhi, gate on the night of April 27, 1547, and reached 
the place which had been pointed out to him by the Muglial 
officers A 

Hindal was despatched to recapture the fugitive, but, so wretched 
was Kamran’s plight, alone and badly mounted, that the younger 
brother forgot his duty to the Emperor, and remembered only his 
blood-kinship with Kamran.^ He gave hini a horse, and suffered 
him to escape. The Mirza, evidently fearing the effect of the recent 
feilurc upon his fathcr-in-law’s cordiality, decided to avoid Shah 
Husain of Sind, and to go to Badakhshan. He started at night attended 
only by a single man ‘Ali Quli and proceeded by the valley of Sanjad, 
He was plundered by the Hazaras, but on being recognised by their 
leader he was sent to Zohak and Bamian*'^ wliere liis follower Sher 
‘Ali still held the ground. As he went, he managed to collect a small 
body of followers, and was lucky enough to defeat Mirza Beg Barlas, 
the imperial governor of the hill fortress of Ghur, and seized the 
place.* Leaving Sher ‘Ali in charge of the fortress he pushed on to 
Badakhshan, to implore the help of Sulaiman Mirza and his son 
Ibrahim, who had some experience of Kamran in prosperity, and who 
very naturally refused to have anything to do with him in distress,, 
and adhered loyally to the treaty concluded with Humayun. Thus 


H^uhar says nothing about this incident. Bayazid who is an cyc-witness 
of the siege writes that Kamran fled on this night. He was recognised and 
caught by the watchmen but he obtained his release by giving them a purse. 
He reached Sanjad and from there proceeded towards Balkh. Gulbadan says: 
The night Mirza Kamran went away, prayer-time passed and indeed bedtime 
came, and there was no noise at all.’ (H. N., p. 184). According to the Tabqat- 
i-Akbart a hole was made in the wall on Khwajah Khizr’s side and Kamran made 
his way barefoot to the place indicated by the nobles. Bibliotheca Indica, p. 69. 

*This is Jauhar’s version. Bayazid writes that Hindal allowed Kamran 
to pass through his lines, when he was recognised and seized but was able to 
obtain his release by payment of money. According to Abul Fazl, HajI Muham¬ 
mad Khan was sent in pursuit of Kamran but he let him go. ‘Aq Sultan and 
other adlierents were captured and duly punished. Nizamuddin says Haji 
Muhammad deliberately withdrew when Kamran called out to him in Turk!: 
*I have not killed your father Baba Qashaqah.’ In Elliot’s translation (Vol. 
V, p. 227) not is omitted. A. N. I, pp. 514-15. Tabqdt, p. 69. 

* Bamian is a famous valley on the route from Kabul to Turkestan. The 
valley is about a mile broad and very fertile. It is situated just witliin the frontier 
of Afghanistan where it joins Qunduz. The castle of Zohak is in the vicinity 
of Bamian. Zohak Bamian is mentioned in the Atn^i-AkbarJ also as a depen¬ 
dency of Kabul yielding a revenue of 861,750 dams. Thornton, Gazetteer of 
the Countries Adjoining India, p. 68. jarrett, 11, p. 412. 

* Kamran wanted to pass by the fortress but he was led by the taunts of one 
of his servants to direct an attack against it. A. N. I, pp. 515-16. 
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the Mirza was compeUed to throw in his lot with the Uzbegs, the 
hereditary enemies of his dynasty. 

On entering Kabul Humayun ordered the troops to plunder the 
city for one whole night as a punishment to the citizens for allowing 
Kamran and his crew to come in.^ Certain divines were also put to 
death for countenancing Kamran’s treasonable designs. Qarachali 
Khan was appointed to go in pursuit of the Mirza and to deal with 
him in collaboration with Sulaiman and Hindal. He advanced 
against the fort of Ghur which he captured after defeating Sher ‘Ali 
who put up a gallant resistance. Unable to hold the ground, Sher ‘Ali 
fled and took the garrison along with him. It was during his stay at 
Kabul that the Emperor put the Prince to school on November 20, 
1547, his earliest tutor being Mulla Zadah Mulla ‘Asamuddin Ibra¬ 
him, son of Hisamuddin, who is described by Bayazid as ‘a man of 
great learning unecpalled in Samarqand.' The Prince was at this 
time five years, one month, and five days old. 

Jauhar, p. 87; The LO.MS. does not contain the words ‘one whole nighP. 
(p. 97). Abul Fazl’s account is difterent. He says (I, p. 514), the Emperor entered 
Kabul and ‘made it, by liis advent, a pleasant home of friendliness.’ Gulbadan 
says the same thing. 



Chapter XIII 


THE BATTLE OF TALIQAN AND THE RECOVERY 
OF KABUL 

Kamran pressed on towards Balkh, and found that the governor 
of that province, Pir Muhammad Khan, was only too ready to 
interfere in the quarrels of the house of Timur. The Uzbegs had 
been much disturbed by Humayun’s late operations in Badakhshan, 
and the visit he had paid to the provinces off the Amu. They feared 
that this, in conjunction with his new alliance with Sulaiman, implied 
that extensive military activities against their kingdom were contem¬ 
plated. Accordingly, Pir Muhammad treated Kamran with great 
courtesy and readily supplied him with a force so powerful that he 
was able in his turn to take offensive action. Not only did he recover 
Ghur, expelling the imperial garrison which had reoccupied it, but, 
in addition, he was able to drive Humayun’s officers from the field. 
On the news of the alliance with the Uzbegs, the Emperor had des¬ 
patched Hindal and Qarachah KJian to operate along with Mirza 
Sulaiman and the forces of Badakhshan. But Kamran’s force of 
Uzbegs was so overwhelming that the imperialists under Hindal 
were driven to take refuge in Qunduz. Qarachah Khan was able 
to escape back to Kabul in quest of reinforcements, while Sulaiman 
Mirza, less fortunate, hastily retreated to guard the mountain passes 
of his comitry. Determined to attack the principality of Badakhsh^, 
Kamran advanced to Kishem and Taliqan and despatched a body of 
Chaghatai and Uzbeg troops under Rafiq Kokah and Khaliq Bardl 
to Rustaq, a town on the Kokacha river, north-east of Taliqan, 
in die territory of Badakhshan. Sulaiman and Ibrahim collected a 
force at Kulab and marching into Rustaq they encountered the 
enemy near Qilah Zafar Khamalinkan, but were badly defeated and 
compelled to take refuge in the mountains.^ 

The news of Kamran’s renewed strength exercised a considerable 
effect on the politics of Kabul. Nearly three thousand of his old 
adherents fled from the Emperor to join liim and many waverers, 
remembering Kamran’s brutal vengeance, began to look askance at 
the Emperor, and to speculate upon the probabilities of his losing the 
game after all. As soon as Humayun heard of this danger, he moved 
all his available troops forward into the threatened zone. When he 
reached Ghorband, he met Qarachah Khan who, however, was 
obliged to go to Kabul for fresh equipment as he had been robbed of 

^ Abul Fazl, who does not like the defeat of the imperialists, is naturally very 
brief. A.N. I, p. 521. 
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his baggage by the Aimaks. The Emperor was divided in purpose 
between the desirability of striking quickly, and the danger of facing 
the Uzbegs without having collected every available man. Finally, 
he decided to wait for Qarachah Klian at Gulbahar with the unfortu¬ 
nate result that it grew so late in the year 1547, before Qarachah 
Khan joined liiin, that the season for crossing the mountains had gone 
by; men and cattle perished in the deep snow and there was nothing 
to be done but postpone his operations until the beginning of the 
next year. 

At last spring came, the passes were declared practicable, and 
Humayun prepared to cross the mountains and meet his foes. But 
suddenly, to his great dismay, he found that there was sedition in liis 
camp and liis leading officers were thinking of going over to the 
enemy. Kamran had brought the Badakhshan territory under his 
control and liis increased power made the officers tliink poorly of 
Humayun’s fortunes. He was held up in snow and there was no 
immediate prospect of opening a vigorous campaign. Then they 
recalled the vengeance which Kamran had exacted on a former 
occasion at Kabul and feared a similar catastrophe again. Besides, 
they overestimated their importance and regarded their help as 
indispensable to any aspirant to the Mughal throne. Around diem 
was an atmosphere of intrigue, suspicion and treachery which favoured 
all kinds of treasonable acts and attempts at seduction. Although 
they fought for the Emperor and braved great risks in his cause, yet 
no one could be sure of their permanent loyalty and devotion. Often 
they transferred their allegiance without any qualms of conscience, 
and Abul Fazl rightly observes that they were wanting in loyalty and 
their overweening conceit led them to magnify petty matters into 
serious grievances. The trouble arose from the overwhelming pride 
of Qarachah Khan who had been promoted for his services to the 
post of WazJr. His power was great, he had his master’s ear, and the 
fortunes of all were at his mercy. Qarachah Klian’s conduct was 
reprehensible to a degree. The Emperor had addressed him as his 
father and shown liim every mark of consideration, yet he deemed it 
fit to indulge in improper language against his master and harboured 
evil designs.^ Fancying liimself indispensable, he assumed airs that 
gave great offence and gathered round him a number of Begs who 
were pledged to his support. Among the members of this clique were 
many chiefs who had lately rendered conspicuous services, such as 

^Bayazid condemns Qarachah’s conduct and comments on his folly. He 
says he was a tall man with a long beard, and such men have no sense. He was 
impatient. 
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Babus, Qurba, Qarawal, Musahib, Haider Dost. ‘Ali Quli, Shaiklun 
Khwajah Khizri, Ismail Beg Duldai and others.^ Between them, the 
members could command some three thousand veteran soldiers. 
As long as the Emperor was content to leave matters in their hands 
all went well; but when he began to show signs of desiring to take a 
line for himself trouble arose. The immediate cause of the final 
rupture was trivial. Qarachah Khan had drawn an informal draft 
for 10 turnans^ upon the trcasur)% and the officer in charge, Khwajah 
Ghazi, the Dewan, refused to cash it as it was not in order. The 
Waztr was furious that anyone should dare think of regulations when 
his orders had been passed and chose to take up the matter personally. 
He demanded the instant dismissal of Khwajah Ghazi and the appoint¬ 
ment of Khwajah Qasim Tula in his place, being determined to give 
friends and foes an object lesson of his practical power in the state. 
Humayun refused to take action and this caused estrangement between 
him and the minister. Qarachah KJian was annoyed that the Emperor 
treated the affair so lightly, and determined to desert to Kaiiiran. 
The Emperor was apprised of Qarachah’s intentions and he ordered 
Prince Akbar to go to the offended minister in order to conciliate 
him, but one of the eunuchs, Amber, who was present, urged that it 
would be undignified on the part of the Prince to wait upon a servant 
of the state, and gave the ominous hint that he might be detained as 
a hostage. Another emissary was deputed to reassure Qarachah of 
the Emperor’s goodwill and to bring him back, but tliis time the 
demand was preposterous. He wanted Khwajah Ghazi to be handed 
over to liim so that he might satisfy his grudge. The Emperor who 
recognised Qarachali’s services, sent another messenger, pointing 

^ The leading officers mentioned by Abul Fazl and Bayazid are the same. 
The latter mentions one Jaghal Kanchl among the malcontents. 

^ Stewart calculates this sum as equal to £10 and Erskiiic to or £,100. 
Both estimates seem to be wrong. The Ain says eighteen dinars make a tnmdn 
and each tumdn is equal to 800 dams. The tumdn of Khorasan is equal in value to 
30 rupees, and the tumdn of Iraq to 40 rupees. In Akbar’s day conversion of the 
rupee was 8 or 9 to the pound sterling. Tumdn was a coin used by the Mongols, 
Persians and Turks. The coin is mentioned in Babur’s Memoirs. The cost of feeding 
the province of Hissar, according to Babur, was estimated at 1,000 tumdns of 
copper coins (fulus). According to the Waqjhdmah, 6 copper coins were equal to 
one dinar. In Persia the tumdn in the 17th century meant a much smaller sum 
than in the earlier period. About 1660 Raphael du Mans gives the value of the 
tumdns as 40 French francs. Sir Thomas Herbert (1630) and Fryer (1677) give 
the value as ^^3. 6s. 8d in English money. The timidn as a gold coin was first 
struck by Fath ‘Ali Shah in 1797. The precise value of the tumdns referred to by 
Jauhar cannot be ascertained, but it appears from the context that it was not 
considerable. Jarrett, 11 , pp, 393-94. Encyclopaedia of Islam IV, p. 836. 
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out that the matter was a departmental one and the minister as the 
ofEcial superior of the treasurer (Dewan) could reprimand or dismiss 
him at will.^ But Qarachah was not satisfied and immediately deser¬ 
ted carrying away with him all his adherents, to the number of about 
3,000. Humayun promptly ordered a pursuit, but the fugitives 
saved themselves by breaking dov^m the bridge of Ghorband after 
they had crossed the river. The defection of these troops so weakened 
the army that diere was nothing for it but to retire to Kabul to 
collect more men. Preparations were pushed on with the greatest 
vigour, and letters were sent all over the country summoning Huma- 
yun’s vassals and adherents from far and near. Soon the force gathered 
at Kabul began to assume formidable dimensions, and by the begin¬ 
ning of June 1548 all was in readiness for the campaign. On Monday, 
June 12, the Emperor left Kabul. While he halted at the Qarabagh, 
he received three welcome visitors. One was Haji Muhammad Khan 
whose exploits had been distinguished, but whose loyalty was of late 
suspect; the other was Qasim Hussain Sultan Uzbeg who had come 
from Bangash; the third was Ibrahim Mirza, son of Sulaimm Mirza, 
who had come to assure the Emperor of his father’s loyal adherence 
to the alliance between them and to arrange schemes of co-operation. 
In order to reach the Emperor quickly Ibrahim had to march tlirough 
a hostile country. When he arrived at Panjshir, he was encountered 
by Tamar Shigali who guarded the passes for Kamran. With the help 
of Mahk ‘All of Panjshir, who had joined Ibrahim with his clan, the 
Mirza defeated Tamar who was killed in an engagement. The hill 
chieftain, though well-disposed towards Humayun, refused to 
accompany Ibrahim to the court, cither because, as Abul Fazl says, 
he had anxieties about his lands, or because his pride did not allow 
him to go with another man who was a mere prince. Still when the 
Emperor was informed of his services, he expressed his gratefulness 
to him and assured him of his favour when he visited Badakhshan. 
Ibrahim too was praised for his gallantry and sent back to ask his 
father to keep ready at the head of his forces in the neighbourhood 
of his country, and to form a junction with the imperiahsts at Taliqan. 

From Qarabagh Humayun moved to Gulbahar,^ from where he 
sent Hamidah and Akbar to Kabul which was entrusted to Muham¬ 
mad Qasim Mauji who was to look after the government of the 
country. Then he marched through the beautiful valley of Panjshir 

^ Bayazid writes that the disaffected officers, whose names have been men¬ 
tioned before, decided to attack the Emperor, but Babus dissuaded them from 
doing so. l.OMS, 

® Memoirs I, pp. 154, 219. 
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which abounded in all kinds of fruits and luxuries, and the inhabitants 
of which were connected with the infidel tribe called the Siyahposh 
(black-attired). He stopped at Bararak,^ a village in the valley and 
from there sent Haji Muhammad, Qasim Husain Sultan, Tardi Beg, 
Muhammad Quli Barlas and other officers as an advance guard to 
find out the position of the enemy. As soon as these men crossed the 
Hindukush, Mehdi Sult^,^ Tardi Muhammad Jang and others 
who were in charge of the fort of Anderab left it and fled in fear. 
The imperiahsts rushed to Khost to capture the famihes of the runaway 
officers but were forestalled by Qarachah Khan who had deputed 
Musahib Beg to remove them to Tahqan. Kamran, who was in 
Qilah Zafar was asked to block the Kabul road so as to make the 
passage of the imperial army difficult and Mull a Klurad Zargar 
strained every nerve to persuade Kamran to do so but in vain. As 
the Emperor came within striking distance of Anderab, Kamran’s men 
fell back and Humayun entered the province without opposition. It 
was here that Hindal came from Qunduz to meet his brother and he 
was so lucky as to bring with him a distinguished prisoner, Shcr ‘Ali> 
one of Kamran’s generals, who had been captured while leading an 
attack upon Qunduz.* As he had always been an honest adversary who 
had never played the traitor, and as he was in addition a gallant 
soldier and a capable administrator, the Emperor received him with 
favour, granted him a robe of honour and made him governor of 
Ghur. Defection seems to have been a common practice among the 
Mughal warriors, and its frequent recurrence is accounted for by its 
easy condonation. The officers quickly changed sides, and it is sur¬ 
prising to find them easily forgiven and entrusted with important 
commands. 

The Emperor reached the Qazi’s Alang towards the middle of 
1548 in the territory of Anderab and was joined by the Qazi and 
the members of the Tubaqi and Salqanchi tribes, the Baluchis and 
the Aimaqa of Badakhshan. He was joined also by some followers 
of Musahib Beg who were received with favour. Kamran, mean¬ 
while, had not been idle. His forces were in a highly efficient con¬ 
dition; the army had been considerably strengthened by deserters 
from the imperial camp and he had good hopes of resisting his brother's 

^jarrett, II, pp. 399-400. 

■ Probably a brother of Gulbadan’s husband Khhtr Khwajah. An account of 
the places mentioned above is given in the description of die sarkar of Kabul 
in the Am-^i-Akbart. Jarrett, II, pp. 398-411. 

• Abul Fazl says he was attacked in his house by HindaPs men. He threw 
himself into a river, fractured his arm and was captured. (A. N. I, p. 528). Abul 
Fazl is hostile to him but appreciates his great qualities. 

18 
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advance. The fort of Taliqan was garrisoned by Qarachah Khan 
and other troops under ‘Abdullah who had prepared themselves for 
a long siege, while Kamr^ had posted himself near Kishcni and 
Qilah Zafar at the head of a considerable force. Kamran*s retirement 
was an act of deliberate policy by which he intended to fill the 
invaders with confidence and create within them the impression that 
he was unable to meet them in the field. His plan would have certainly 
succeeded but for the steadiness and good discipline of Humayun's 
men. Mirza Hindal was ordered by the Emperor to cross the Bangi 
river^ which flows south of TaUqan and take up a position on the 
other side. Hindal advanced somewhat cavalierly, it would seem, 
in the neighbourhood of TahqMi when he was suddenly attacked. 
The main army had not yet crossed the river, and it was away from 
the advance guard. The officers of Kamran hastily informed him 
of the danger and suggested that it was an excellent opportunity 
for making a surprise attack on Hindal who could be easily over¬ 
powered. Hindal had no idea at all that there were any hostile troops 
in the neighbourhood. But Kamran made a forced march of fifty 
miles to fall upon him, arrived near Taliqan, and encamped on 
elevated ground. The moment of attack was exceedingly well 
chosen, for Hindal was on one side of the river while Humayun 
and the main body were on the other. As soon as Hindal crossed the 
river, Kamr^ attacked him and the vanguard, without getting any 
help from the main army, was badly repulsed and thrown into con¬ 
fusion by the suddenness of the attack and its baggage was plundered.* 

Humayun reached the river at the time when this attack was being 
made, but he was compelled to march a mile further up the river 
in order to find a safe crossing so that the greater part of his men 
were not engaged at all. Had Kamran pressed his advantage, he 
might well have inflicted a severe defeat on the Emperor; but Hindal 
stood his ground stoutly, and the enemy was afraid of being taken 
on the flank by Humayun's men who were hastening up. Kamran 
immediately left the position which he was occupying, and hurriedly 
retired to the fort of Taliqan, where he was besieged by the imperialists. 
His baggage was plundered and the surrounding country was laid 
waste by Humayun’s men who were pressing on with great vigour. 
Several prisoners who were captured by them were put to death, and 

^Nizamuddin calls it the Taliqan river. It is shown in the maps south of 
Taliqan. Stewart’s Helcan is Taliqan as the context clearly shows. 

• This battle was a clear defeat for the imperialists. Jauhar gives an instance 
of Kamran’s cruelty. He clove with his own hands the skull of one of his 
followers from the top of his head to his temples. /.O.MS., p. 99. 
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the fortress was closely invested.^ To avoid bloodshed and misery 
the compassionate Humayun wrote to Kamran to put an end to 
hostilities, but the latter turned a deaf ear to all overtures of peace.^ 

Failing in his efforts to persuade Kamran to make peace, Humayun 
ordered the siege of the fort of Taliqan to be pushed on with great 
vigour. He was strengthened at this time by the arrival of certain 
chiefs who brought forces with them. Mirzas Sulaiman and Ibrahim 
: arrived with reinforcements, and Chakar Khan, son of Sultan Wais 
iQipchaq, came from Kulab with a contingent under liis command. 
[Reduced to sore straits and despairing of getting any help from the 
iUzbegs, Kamran whose perfidy suggested to him new subterfuges 
and strategems offered submission through Mir Arab Makki, a man 
who was well known for his integrity and for whom Humayun 
had a great regard.^ The Mir, probably not acquainted with Kam- 
ran’s nature, dwelt upon the latter’s acts of treachery and intrigue, and 
accepted the Mirza’s feigned admission of his guilt and contrition 
therefor.^ But soon afterwards he suspected foul play and asked 

HJiuhar, LO.MS., p. loo. Jauhar says that, after several were killed, he took 
[pity on the rest and let them go. Abul Fazl flatteringly says that the prisoners 
[were treated with justice and kindness. A,N. I, p. 350. 

Abul Fazl’s account is diflerent. He says that the king proceeded to the height 
■ where Kamran was. The vanguard, under the command of Fathulla, son of 
Roshan Kokah, marched forward, and a fierce engagement took place in which 
the imperial commander was unhorsed. Just then Kamran lost heart and felt 
unable to offer any resistance. No one was injured except ‘All Quli Khan 
Ishaq. Tardi Beg, the son of Beg Mirak, Babi Jujak, and several others were 
captured. {A,N. I, pp. 529-30). When HajI Muhammad Khan was routed and 
the royal camp was plundered, Humayun enquired if the library was safe. He 
was informed that it was, and he felt much relieved. He is reported to have 
said: ‘Blessed be God that the treasure which cannot be replaced is safe! As 
for other things, they are easy to obtain." 1 . 0 . MS., p. 100. 

* It was Humayun who first wrote a letter to Kamran and sent it by Nasib, 
an astrologer. He wrote: ‘O brother of wicked habits! O dear warrior! Desist 
from this act which is the cause of war and the slaughter of human beings 
and, as far as possible, show mercy to the men of the city and the army. The 
blood of men who are slain to-day shall be on your head on the day of judg¬ 
ment and their hands shall be on your skirt." On reading the letter Kamran 
kept quiet for some time and then read the following verse: 

*AruS’-i-mulk kase dar ktnar girad tang; 

Ki bosah bar lab-i-shamsir-i-abddr zanad. 

[He can press tightly in his embrace the bride of the kingdom who can kiss 
the lips of the sharp-edged sword.] l.O. MS., p. 100. A.N. I, p. 531. 

•Kamran shot arrows into the Mughal camp to which he attached letters 
addressed to the Emperor. In these letters he confessed his guilt and promised 
to be of good behaviour. In this way he tried to appease the Emperor and 
suggested Mir Makki as his plenipotentiary. 

•The Mir was at first misled by Kamran"s feigned offers of submission. 
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Kamran to send away to court his fugitive rebellious officers with 
halters round their necks, to issue the Khutbah in Humayun’s name, 
and to depart hemself to Mecca in secrecy.^ Kamran agreed to these 
terms and begged to be allowed to take only Babus with him, 
probably, as Bayazid says, to atone for the cruel and disgraceful 
manner in which he had behaved towards his wife and children. 
Humayun readily consented and on Friday, the 12th Rajab a.h. 955 
(August 17, 1548) his Sadr ‘Abdul Baqi entered the town and 
recited the Khutbah in his name.^ The siege was raised and Kamran, 
strongly escorted by Haji Muhammad with a body of troops, was 
conducted to die borders of the imperial territory. Precautions were 
taken to guard the gates of the fort and this task was entrusted to ‘Ali 
Dost Barbegi, ‘Abdul Wahab, Saiyyad Muhammad Paknah and 
others. When incivility was shown to one of Kamran’s servants by a 
retainer of Ibr^im, Humayun chided him and the rebuke seems to 
have been so strong that Ibrahim left the imperial camp without 
permission. 

In his triumph the Emperor could afford to be generous. The 
rebellious Amirs made their submission and were pardoned, although 
they were not restored to their old authority. When night had ad¬ 
vanced Qarachah Khan was presented and granted forgiveness.* 


Later, when he reached near the gate of the fort, he became aware of his real 
intentions. A, N. I, p. 533. 

^ The J.O. MS. of the Tankhn-Alfi (f. 424b) says that Humayun had agreed 
to Kamr^*s offers of peace on condition that the rebellious Amirs should be 
surrendered. It appears from the Akbamamah also that this must have been one 
of the conditions of the peace. 

• Abul Fazl’s date is Friday, the 12th Rajab A. H. 955. Beveridge renders it 
August 12 and Erskine August 17, 1548. August 12 is a mistake. 

•When Humayun saw Qarachah Khan, he said: ‘He is a grey-bearded man, 
and I called him father; take off the sword from his neck!* On seeing his son 
Sardar Beg, he said: ‘It was their ciders’ fault. What fault have the children 
committed?* Last of all came Qurban Qarawal, a personal attendant of the Em¬ 
peror, who had gone over to the other side. He said in Turk!:‘What ailed you 
and what made you go away?* He replied there was no use enquiring about the 
complexion of those who had been made black by the hand of God’s power. 
According to Bayazid, an order was given that his if resumed, should 
be restored. Hasan Quli Muhardar, who seems to have been a witty fellow, 
on this occasion quoted the following verse: 

Chirdgh-rd ki aizad bar faro zad\ 

Har dn ki puf kunad reshah base zad. 

[When a lamp has been lighted by God 
Who pufrs at it bums his own beard.] 

The officers present saw in the quotation a grim jest about Qarachah Khan 
who had a long beard. A.N. I, pp. 534-5; Text, p. 280. Bayazid, /.O. MS. 
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A general amnesty to all who had taken part in the late troubles was 
proclaimed. This clemency, unluckily, had one very undesirable 
consequence. While Humayun was still encamped on the bank of the 
Bang! river, he heard that Kamran was coming to pay homage in 
person.^ Hearing of the generous treatment meted out to his followers, 
he gave up his intention to go to Mecca and, at the instance of Mirza 
‘Abdullah, started to meet his brother and sent Bab us in advance to 
report liis advent.^ The Emperor could hardly have been condemned, 
even by modern standards, if he had injflicted upon Kamran almost 
any conceivable punishment, for if there was one man more than 
anodier who was responsible for the troubles through which Huma- 
yuii had passed, Kamran was that man. And yet Humayun, as was 
his wont, with extraordinary generosity, convinced himself that his 
brother’s submission, this time at all events, was sincerely felt. He 
despatched Hindal and ‘ Askari, whose chains were removed at this 
time, along with other distinguished Amirs, to accord a befitting 
reception to Kamran. Never was kindness more misplaced. 

^ This was about August 22, It was five days after Humayun had congratu¬ 
lated himself that he had seen the last of him that Kamran suddenly appeared 
and threw himself upon his brother's mercy. 

The Tabqat says Kamran came out of the fort and went two farsakhs, (BiHio- 
theca Indicay p, 72). Sir Henry Elliot’s translation has ‘went to the distance of a 
par sang* (V, p. 229). Erskine writes 10 farsakhs. Probably his copy contained 
10 farsakhs or it may have been a mistake of the scribe. He may have written 
dah for do. History of India under Baber and Humayun II, p. 358. 

* Jauhar’s account is different and it seems he is confused. The order of events 
in his narrative is as follows: (a) For nearly two months the fortress was besieged 
and Kamran offered to submit to the Emperor, (b) In consequence of this 
Mulla ‘Abdul Baki, the Sadr, was sent into the fort and the Khutbah was read in 
His Majesty’s name, (r) At night Qarachah Khan and others presented them¬ 
selves and begged for mercy and forgiveness, (d) After the arrival of these 
officers, Kamran made his escape from the fort and halted on the bank of the 
river Bang!. Here he was attacked by Mirza Ibrahim Husain, son of Sulaiman, 
and was taken prisoner. On receiving news of this His Majesty sent an agent to 
Husain to demand the prisoner and sent khilats to him. He accepted the dress 
and agreed to wait upon the King. (Jauhar, p. 91, 1 . 0 . MS.y pp. loo-ioi.) This 
is not to be found in Abul Fazl, nor in Bayazfd who says that Kamran surrendered 
and applied for permission to go to Mecca. Humayun was kindly disposed and 
replied him after he had gone a little way on his journey and had an interview 
with him at Taliqan. Bayazid was present on this occasion and is an eye-witness 
of these events. J.A.S.B., 1898, p. 301. Beveridge’s article on Bayazld’s Memoirs. 

The Tabqat also says K 3 mran went out of the fort and, when he saw no 
dzQger from Humayun, he felt ashamed and turned back to offer allegiance to 
him. As soon as His Majesty came to know of this, he rejoiced and sent out 
‘Askari and Hindal to receive him. It appears, Kamran offered to wait upon the 
Emperor himself and Jauhar has made some confusion. Bibliotheca Indica, 
p. 72. 
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Soon after the termination of the siege Humayun held a darker 
where Kamran presented himself. Taking a handkerchief from one 
of the attendants, he tied it round his neck to signify his guilt, and 
appeared before the Emperor.^ On seeing him the latter observed 
that there was no need to do such a thing. After the customary 
salutations Kamran was commanded to sit down on his right and 
Sulaiman and other princes occupied positions on the right and left 
according to their rank.^ Kamran tried to explain liis past conduct 
when the Emperor said: ‘Let bygones be bygones. The formal 
meeting is over. Let us now meet as brothers.* They embraced 
each other and shed profuse tears which moved the hearts of those 
present. A cup of sherbet was brought, half of which was drunk by 
the Emperor and the rest was passed to Kamran as a mark of brotherly 
affection. A grand festival was held in which the four brothers took 
part, and the hearts of the officers were delighted at the prospect of 
the termination of hostilities.^ Sumptuous dishes and delicious 
fruits were provided and a band of musicians played dehghtful airs. 
The festivities lasted for. two days after which the princes discussed 
the feasibility of a campaign against Balkh but no definite conclusion 

^ Gulbadan gives an account of the meeting. She says it was held at Kishem, 
while, according to Abul Fazl, it was held near Ishkamish. 

*Even in these circumstances the royal etiquette seems to have been fully 
observed by Humayun and his brothers. Bayazid says that the Emperor asked 
Kamran to sit on the left. He gave the order in which the chiefs and nobles 
were seated. According to Jauhar, Kamran was seated on the left and the right 
was pointed out to Sukiman. Erskine wrongly thinks the left to be the place of 
honour. Gulbadan mentions two instances which go to show how formal the 
princes were: (a) The Emperor ordered an ewer and a basin to be brought and 
he and Kamran washed their hands. As Sulaiman was older than and 

Hindal, the two brothers placed the ewer and basin first before him. (b) After 
washing his hands Sulaiman did something improper with his nose. ‘Askari 
and Hindal were much displeased and said, ‘What rusticity is this? First of all, 
what right have we to wash our hands in His Majesty*s presence? But when he 
bestows the favour and gives the order, we cannot change it. What sense is there 
in these nose-wagging performances?* Then the two Mirzas went and washed 
their hands outside and came back and sat down. Mirza Sulaiman was very 
much ashamed. They all ate at one table. Jauhar, /.O.MS., p. 102. A.N. I, pp. 
536-7. Gulbadan, p. 187; Text, p. 84. 

• Gulbadan says the officers and their followers met their relatives again. 
They had thirsted for one another’s blood before (p. 188). At this meeting of 
the brothers the Emperor is reported to have said: ‘If it be the will of the most 
high God, may our assembly be kept in His own place? He knows without 
shadow that it lies not in my heart’s depths to seek any Musalman’s ill; how, 
then, should I seek the heart of my brothers? May God grant to you all the 
same divine and beneficent guidance so that our agreement and concord may 
endure.* Gulbadan, pp. 187-88; Text, p. 84. 
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was reached.^ The Emperor with his entourage proceeded to Narin, 
a village, where the road branches in two directions, one leading 
to Balkh and the other to Kabul. From there they went to the spring 
of Bandgasha or Bandkusha in the vicinity of Iskamish^ and spent 
their time in merriment and pleasure. Here, according to Bayazid, 
the Emperor ordered to be inscribed on a rock the date of his com¬ 
ing tliere and the fact of Kamran’s submission, after the fashion of his 
father on reconciliation being brought about between him, KhanMirza 
and Jahangir Mirza. 

The union of brothers having been accomplished, the magnanimous 
Emperor proceeded to divide the territory of Badakhshan among the 
princes. Kamran still desired to go to Mecca—he was thoroughly 
insincere in what he said—but Humayun in his generosity granted 
him the district of Khutlan or Kulab wliich was held by Chakar 
Khan, a general of Kamran; and ‘Askari, who was asked to go with 
him, was given the fief of Quratigin. Kamran was not satisfied 
with this gift, though, according to Bayazid, the district abounded 
in horses, goats and men, and when the seal-bearer, whose tongue 
was rather sharp, went to liim with the imperial firman^ the Mirza 

^ Bayazid gives the details of the discussion. Sulaiman was of the opinion 
that the expedition was practicable and he was supported by Hindal on the 
ground that the brothers had been united. Husain Quli Sultan held a different 
view and pointed out the difficulties of the campaign. He dwelt upon the 
courage and fighting capacity of the Uzbegs and the inadequacy of the imperial 
forces. He suggested that they should go to Kabul, strengthen the army, and 
undertake the campaign next year. The Emperor agreed with him. Kamran 
did not take any part in these discussions, obviously, for two reasons: he had 
been helped by the Uzbegs and had married an Uzbeg lady. It appears tliat he 
was not consulted at all. 

* Iskamish and Isksham are two different places. The former is in Badakhshan 
E.S.E. of Qunduz and the latter is away to the east. Both are given in maps. 

Jauhar and Bayazid both speak of this visit to the fountain but Jauhar calls it 
Ashak mashak. In the I.O. MS. it is Rashak mashak. The Emperor, according 
to Jauhar, stayed here for eight days. Bayazid writes: ‘Next day His Majesty 
left tliat place, and at midnight reached the spring of Bandkushi which is very 
deep. He summoned skilled blacksmiths to prepare steel pens and said, “While 
returning from Samarqand, His Majesty Firdaus Makani inscribed the date of 
his arrival and the names of those who accompanied him. It is fitting, if we 
do also in the same way inscribe the date and the names of the brothers and 
Amirs with us.’’ ’ The Emperor inscribed the date and other details with his own 
auspicious hands. Abul Fazl has probably misread Bayazid and made the mif- 
tokc of thinking that the two inscriptions were at one and the same place. There 
is no mention of Babur’s inscription in the Memoirs. Abul Fazl’s source is 
dearly Blyazid. But Bayazid does not say that Babur’s inscription was induded 
at Bandkusha. A. N. I, p. 538, n. i. Erskine, History of India under Baber and 
Humdyun II. p. 359. 1898, pp. 302-3. 
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burst out: ‘I have been master of Kabul and Badakhshan; Kulab^ is 
only a pargand of Badaklish^. How can I accept service with this 
jdgtr* Husain Quli promptly retorted by adding that it was wonder- 
fin that, in spite of his crimes, he was given a jdgJr which he was 
reluctant to accept. Kamran understood the meaning of this remark 
and next day waited upon Humayun who presented him with a 
charger and robe of honour to signify his pleasure. It is surprising 
that Humayun should have been so completely deceived by the 
feigned huniihty and submission of his treacherous brother. Qimduz, 
Ghori, Kahmard, Baqlan, Iskamish and Nari (Narin) were given 
to Hindal, and Sher ‘Ali was sent along with him as minister. Sulai- 
man and Ibrahim were entrusted vdth the Qilah Zafar, Taliqan and a 
niunber of other pargands. Everyone departed to assume his res¬ 
pective charge and the Emperor proceeded to Kabul. Again the 
brothers exchanged greetings and drank sherbet out of the same cup 
to ratify the unity and concord that had been established by solemn 
agreements. During his march Humayun ordered the fort of Parian‘S 
to be repaired and renamed it Islamabad. An attempt was made 
to work the silver mines in the locality but the enterprise was foimd 
unprofitable. The Emperor resumed his journey and, passing along 
the Panjshir river (Panchhar in Bayazid), he aUghted near the Ushtar- 
karam pass.® When he reached Kabul, winter had already commenced 
and the ground was covered with snow. He entered Kabul on Octo¬ 
ber 5, 1548 and was delighted to see his son, Akbar.^ 

^ Kulab and Qaratigin arc mountain tracts north of the Oxus, and that is 
why they were given to Kamran. Kulab lies beyond the Amu between Darwaz 
and Shughnan. It is the old Khutlan. It appears from Bayazid’s account that 
this was merely a nominal assignment, for he says that the jdgir, which was 
given to Kamran, was held by Chakar Khan, son of Sultan Wais Qipchag, who 
owed allegiance neither to Humayun nor to Sulaiman. The alacrity with which 
the seal-bearer offered to create a jdgtr for Kamran is also sigmricant. 

• The fort of Parian was built by Timur after punishing the infidels of Katur. 
Humayun foimd it in ruins, and so active were his exertions that the recons¬ 
tructions were finished in ten days. It is eight miles north of Charikar. 

* Bayazid relates an interesting story about the Emperor when he lost his 

way near the Ushtarkaram pass. He met a pedestrian whom he asked his name. 
‘A servant of God,* he replied. ‘We are all servants of God,* replied Humiyun, 
‘tell us your real name*. *My name is Kh 5 k (earth)* replied the man. Humayun 
on this said,‘What is your proper name? What sense is there in the word Khak ?* 
Hb then replied, ‘Call me what you like.’ Humayun, who became very angry, 
said, ‘Shall I call you a kite or a muck-rake ?* Bayazid says, 

'During the five or six years I was with the Emperor I had never seen him 
to angry before.* 

^ This is Abul Fazl’s date (A, N. I, p. 54i)* Friday, the 2nd Ramzan, a.h. 955 
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In token of his latest triumph, embassies came in from neighbouring 
princes, congratulating him upon the defeat of his adversaries. One 
of these was from Haider Mirza, now safely established in Kashmir, 
where he had ruled for seven or eight years.^ He was extremely 
anxious that Humayun should come and take over his mountain 
kingdom, pointing out that it was secure from the attacks of enemies, 
and afforded an excellent base for future operations against Hindu¬ 
stan. The Emperor was greatly attracted by the idea, but did not dare 
venture so far away from Kabul for fear of giving Kamran the 
opportunity of working further mischief. His position was still 
far from being secure, for the Amirs were extremely unreliable, 
and would think notliing of betraying him if they considered that 
their interests would be served thereby. Accordingly, a favourable 
answer was sent to Mirza Haider to the effect that as soon as the 
Emperor could spare time, he would come and visit him. Unfortu¬ 
nately, before he did so, Mirza Haider, that gallant warrior and very 
capable historian, was killed (1551) in a struggle with some rebellious 
nobles. 

Another embassy came from ‘Abdur Rashid Khan of Kashgar 
with valuable presents and was received with marked honour by the 
Emperor. Khwajah Jalaluddin Mahmud was sent to Persia as an 
envoy with a view to cementing the relationship with the Shah. 
Besides, the Emperor did two other things to strengthen his position 
further—one of these was the dismissal from service of certain officers 
whom he suspected of treacherous leanings and the other was the 
marriage of his half-sister Gulchira Begam to ‘Abbas Sultan, an 
Uzbeg prince, who had offered homage.* The tendency towards 
disloyalty was rife in the Mughal camp. The officers transferred 
their allegiance from one master to anotlier without any qualms 
of conscience and Humayun was considerably perturbed by the 
fear of defections in his ranks. Neither loyalty to their salt nor favours 

(September 5, 1548). Bayazid says in the month of Tir, A. H. 955 Humayun 
entered Kabul. 

' Abul Fazl says Samandar came from Kashmir with valuable gifts and a 
letter from Haider Mirza praising the climate of the beautiful valley and asking 
him to attempt the conquest of Hindustan. This Samandar is probably the 
same person whom we come across in the Maldeo episode. He was a trusted 
servant of Humayun. His name is mentioned by Gulbadan as Mir Shah Husain 
Samandar. Mir Samandar was sent to ascertain Maldeo's true intentions and 
came back with the news that the Raja was insincere. H. N., p. 152. A.N. I, 
p. 372. Beveridge’s note I, p. 541. 

• Abul Fazl says the prince absconded when the time came to join the Balkh 
expedition. A, N, I, p. 544. 
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could secure the permanent attachment of generals who habitually 
sought in treachery the satisfaction of their personal ends. Qarachah 
Khan and Musahib Beg who were acting as traitors were ordered 
off to Mecca, but they stayed in the Hazara country and were after¬ 
wards restored to royal favour. Not long afterwards came the news 
of the death of two dangerous men from whom Humayun had 
greatly suffered in the past. These were Muhammad Ulugh Beg 
Mirza and his brother Muhammad Shah Mirza. The former was 
killed in an encounter with the Hazaras whom he had attacked at 
the instigation of Khwajah Muazzam, and the latter was put to death 
by Shah Muhammad, brother of Haji Muhammad, in order to 
avenge the death of the latter's paternal uncle. With his mind at ease 
owing to a succession of favourable events Humayun decided on the 
Balkh expedition. He did not realise that, with Kamrm sullen and 
hostile, it was a hazardous enterprise. Without a doubt the risk had 
been considerably increased by Kamran’s refusal to wait upon the 
Emperor at Kabul and receive a fresh jaglr. 



Chapter XIV 


THE BALKH CAMPAIGN AND THE BATTLE OF 
QIPCHAQ 

Tm^ OBJECT of Humayun in leading an expedition to Balkh was to 
chastise the Uzbeg Prince Pir Muhammad for the help he had given 
to Kamran. But this was not all. The province was fertile and 
extended over a large area and its possession would greatly fortify 
Humayun against future trouble. According to Jauhar it was the 
king's desire to make Balkh over to Kamran who was not satisfied 
with the grant of Kulab. It may have been Humayun's ultimate 
objective, but at the moment he was influenced by the idea of conquest. 
He thought, and not without reason, that a victory over the Uzbegs 
would make a great impression upon his enemies and would effectively 
silence their opposition. It is curious to see how die Emperor reposed 
faith in Kamran's protestations of loyalty and sent Baku Beg to ask 
the Mirza to join with his forces in accordance with the terms of the 
treaty that was made through Mir Makki. 

Humayun left Kabul in the spring^ and issued orders to his brother 
and Sulaiman and his son to join him with their auxiliaries. Tie had 
to wait for Haji Muhammad for a month at Yuret Chalak near 
Kabul and was joined by Ibrahim Mirza from Badakhshan. The 
army proceeded to Ist^if and then through the Panjshir valley tna 
Anderab and Taliqan to Nari and encamped in the Nilbar valley. 
Mirza Hindal and Sulaiman joined, but Kamran did not arrive.^ 


* Gulbadan says that the Emperor stayed for a year in Kabul and then resolved 
to go to Balkh. According to Bayazid the Emperor spent the whole winter 
at Kabul preparing for the expedition. Abul Fazl writes that Humayun started 
in the beginning of A.h. 956, which began on January 30, 1549. (H.N., p. 188. 
A.N, I, p. 543.) According to Nizamuddin Humayun left Kabul at the end of 
the year witli the intention of proceeding against Balkh. TabqaU Bibliotheca 
Indica, p. 73. 

* Gulbadan says ‘AskarI joined. {H.N., p. 191.) Kaniran’s character is revealed 
in the indecent overtures he made, while at Kulab, to Sulaiman’s wife. Gul¬ 
badan relates the interesting story of how Kamran tried to seduce this lady. He 
sent a crafty and cunning woman called Tarkhan Bcga to Haram Begam, 
wife of Sulaiman, with a letter and kercliief, asking her to come into his harem. 
This spirited lady was much annoyed at these infamous overtures and when 
Sulaiman came home, she showed Kamran’s letter to him and her son and 
charged them both with cowardice. The Beg a was hacked to pieces and Haram 
Begam added: ‘Let this be a warning to others that no man may cast the evil 
eye of sinful thought upon another man’s womenfolk. What does such a man 
(KSmran) deserve who, the son of a mother, yet does sudi monstrous things, 
and who Fears neither me nor my son.’ H, N., p. 193; Text, p. 89. 
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He had concealed his true intentions and tried to deceive Humayun 
by repeated assurances of loyalty and good faith. This boded future 
trouble : the Mirza was sent back to look after the safety of Badakh- 
shan while the royal army, passing through Baglan^ pushed on to 
Aibak, a dependency of Balkh, famous for its salubrious climate, 
fruits and cultivation. Pir Muhammad had sent a force under his 
tutor Khwajah Beg along with other experienced soldiers to occupy 
the fort.^ Humayun laid siege to the fortress and the garrison had 
to capitulate for want of provisions and further help from Pir Muham¬ 
mad. Had Humayun pressed on at once, there seems little doubt 
that Balkh would have fallen, but he was unwilling to give the enemy 
an opportunity of engaging until he had reorganized his forces. 
Unmindful of the fact that dilatory tactics would neutralise the 
advantage gained by a sudden dash, he held a council of war at which 
Khwajah Beg was also present to discuss the ways and means of 
capturing Balkh. The Khwajah suggested two plans—one of which 
was that Humayun should kill all the Uzbegs in his camp and then 
hasten to Balkh which could be easily captured and the other was to 
arrange a treaty with Pir Muhammad by which the country on tliis 
side of Khulni should be ceded to the Emperor, his name read in the 
Khutbah and coins struck in his name in the territories under him, 
and when the time came, a thousand chosen warriors should accom¬ 
pany the Emperor to assist him in the conquest of Hindustan.^ 
Humayun demurred to both proposals and decided to push on. 
Several Uzbeg officers were sent to Kabul; the only person detained in 
camp was the Ataliq of Pir Muhammad.^ 

The delay made by Humayun enabled the Uzbegs to organise 
themselves betimes and to call for reinforcements from other places. 
Passing by Khulm the Emperor reached Baba Shamu® and from 
there went to visit the shrine of Shah Auliya. While the troops were 
off their guard, the Uzbegs made a sudden attack under Shah Muham¬ 
mad Sultan Hisari, Burandag Sultan and others. Kabuli, an officer, 


‘ It is west of Narin and south of Qunduz. 

• Haibak in our modem maps. It is on the Kabul-Balkh route. Memoirs I, 
p. 186; Vol. II, p. 546, note a. 

• According to Abul Fazl, the Uzbeg force and the imperial army reached 
Aibak at the same time. Bayazid, who is an eye-witness gives a different account. 
According to him, the Uzbegs reached the fort earlier and entrenched them¬ 
selves in it. Jauhar also says that it was garrisoned by the Uzbegs. A,N. I. p. 546. 

* Their names are given by Bayazid. They were sent with Khwajah Qasim 
Makhlis to Kabul. A.N, I, 547. 

* Baba Shahir in Abul Fazl. 
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was killed in this raid, and his head was carried to Balkh.^ This 
preliminary skirmish being over, Humayun resumed his march and 
reached the neighbourhood of Balkh. Kamran had not yet joined. 
Speculation was rife in die army that he might seize Kabul in the 
meanwhile and ruin the families left behind. The Emperor too had 
serious misgivings about his intentions and movements. 

Next day the Uzbegs, under their generals ‘Abdullah Sultan,* Pir 
Muhammad Khan and Sultan-i~Hisar, advanced to give battle to the 
imperiahsts. The imperial army was organised in the traditional 
manner of the east—the right was commanded by Sulaiman Mirza, 
the left by Hind^, the centre by the Emperor himself; the 
vanguard by Qarachah Khan Haji Muhammad, Tardi Beg, Mun‘im 
Khan and Sultan Husain Beg Jalair with his brothers. At midday the 
armies engaged each other, and so powerful was the Mughal onset 
that the Uzbegs were driven back across Takhtpool to Balkh. For his 
braver)^ in battle Haji Muhammad was given the title of Khan. The 
whole army reached the bank of the river and encamped for the night 
at a distance of half a kros from the town of Balkh.® A war council 
was held to decide the course of future action. The general feeling 
was that the imperial army should not fight and a retreat was suggested. 
Jauhar writes tnat the news that Kamran had made a sudden march 
to surprise Kabul made the chiefs and soldiers anxious about the safety 
of their families and they desired to get back to their homes.^ Bayazid, 
who is an eye-witness of the scene, says that the army was influenced 
by two considerations—the fear of Kamran and the rumoured advent 
of ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, the son of Ubaid Khan, who had left Bokhara to 
reinforce Pir Muhammad.® 

Gulbadan Begam writes that just at the time, when Pit Muhammad 
was despairing of fighting against the Chaghatais, the royal officers 
represented to the Emperor that die camp had become filthy and that 
it would be better on sanitary grounds to shift to a healthier place. 
Orders were given that this should be done. But no sooner were 
hands laid on the baggage than the cry, ‘we are not strong enough* 
was raised.® A panic seized the army which fled shamelessly. The 

^ Bayazid says that, in the battle, Kabuli brother of Qasim Mauji, Saiyyad 
Muhammad Paknah, Muhammed Jan Turkoman, and others took part. Abu] 
Fazl follows Bayazid. A.N, I, p. 547. 

• Abul Fazl writes ‘Abdul ‘Aziz Khan son of Ubaid Khan. But tliis is a mistake 
(A.N. I, p. 548.) ‘Abdul ‘Aziz had not yet arrived. 

• There was a bridge on this river and the Mughals had also passed it towards 
the Balkh side. 

• fauhar, LOMS., p. 104 


® Bayazid, 7 . 0 . MS, 


• H.N., p. 192. 
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royal authoress clearly affirms : ‘Since such was the Divine will, the 
royal army took the road without cause from a foe, without reason or 
motive.’^ Against this we have Bayazid’s positive testimony that the 
fear of Kamran so unnerved the army that it decided to beat a hasty 
retreat. Abul Fazl, who copies Bayazid, writes that the soldiers put 
forward several excuses to avoid an engagement with the enemy.^ 
From a perusal of the accounts given by various authorities it is clear 
that the retreat was not due merely to sanitary considerations. The fear 
of Kamran seems to have been the determining factor in the situation. 
It was decided to halt at the pass of Dera Ghaz from where they could 
march against Kamran if he became formidable and also swoop down 
upon the Uzbegs when a convenient opportunity presented itself. 
At midnight the council broke up and the Amirs repaired to their 
camps. The retreat was ordered and the rear was entrusted to Hindal, 
Sulaiman and Husain QuU, the bearer of the royal seal. The Uzbegs 
followed close upon the heels of the royal army and plundered the 
camp. They gave a hot chase to Hindal who had a hair-breadth 
escape. Some of the Uzbegs discharged their arrows at Humayun 
whose horse was hit in the breast. When the Emperor had crossed 
the river, he asked Bayazid to follow the officers and persuade them 
to return. But all remonstrances and entreaties proved unavailing 
and even such men as Khizr Khwajah Sultan, Musahib Beg, Muham¬ 
mad Qasim Mauji and Shahim Beg Jalair refused to retrace their 
steps. There was an unedifying scramble for horses, and friends 
behaved towards one another like foes. Humayun seems to have 
retained his presence of mind; he continued to drive the Uzbegs back 
and, as Nizaniuddin Ahmad says, ‘cut his way out of the confusion,' 
His native geniality did not desert him even in this hour of distress. 
To one of his runaway officers,^ who appeared before him ‘downcast 
and depressed' he said : ‘It is a field of battle. Here is nothing like 
disgrace.’ Fighting his way all along the route, tormented by 
hunger and thirst the Emperor with quite a small following, 
the remnant of his large and imposing armament, at last reached 
Kabul on the first of Ramzan, (September 23).^ Hindal and 

^ Ibid.t p. 192. * A,N. I, p. 548. 

• Bayazid says that the officer concerned was Husain Quli Sultan. 

^ Bayazid gives interesting and graphic details of the retreat. The soldiers 
refused to give water even to the Emperor and Bayazid had to help him. He 
badly needed sleep. On one occasion the Emperor was so hungry that Bayazid 
cooked some meat in a shield which was used for giving water to horses. 
Humayun ate this meat with great relish. 

It was during his stay at Kabul that the famous painters Khwajah 
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Sulaim^ had already left for their respective charges. Pir Muham¬ 
mad Ataliq and other Uzbeg prisoners captured at Aibak were 
allowed to re turn to Balkh and this act of magnanimity was greatly 
appreciated. The Uzbeg chief reciprocated the sentiments of the 
Emperor by sending to Kabul all the Mughal prisoners. 

The loss of prestige, which resulted from this extraordinary failure, 
had the worst possible effect upon his foitunes. Kamran, restless as 
ever, determined to take full advantage of his brother’s reverse. He 
turned out Chakar Beg with whom he had quarrelled and, while 
Humayun was engaged in the Balkh expedition, he judged it a good 
opportunity to make a venture again. He contrived to gather a few 
of his old adherents, left Khutlan (Kulab) and marched into Badakli- 
sh^. Siilaiman left Taliqan and fled to Qilah Zafar. Kamran entered 
Taliqan and, having entrusted it to Bab us, proceeded to Qilah Zafar 
to which he laid siege, but could make no impression upon its extra¬ 
ordinary strength. Evidently Sulaiman was not prepared to give 
battle; he left Qilah Zafar in charge of Ishaq and went off to the 
defiles of Badakhshan to watch the turn of events. Kamran then 
turned to Qunduz but was stoutly opposed by Hindal. He tried to 
seduce the Prince from his loyalty to the Emperor and offered to make 
common cause with him, but Hindal resolutely resisted his overtures 
and adhered to liis plighted faith. Realising that alone he was almost 
powerless, he appealed again to the Uzbegs, from whom he had 
derived so much assistance on a previous occasion. Once again they 
responded to his overtures and sent a formidable force to his help. 
Hindal was soon reduced to considerable straits, but artfully contrived 
to get rid of the Uzbegs by forging letters which read as though he 
and Kamran had come to an agreement to combine against the 
foreigners.^ Despite the protests of Kamran, the Uzbegs became so 
suspicious that the siege had to be abandoned. 

Just at this time the news came that Chakar ‘Ali Beg had advanced 
upon Kulab and besieged ‘Askafi, whom he had defeated, and forced 
to seek refuge in the fortress^ Kamran raised the siege of Qunduz and 
hurriedly sent Yasin Dawlat and Bab us with a force and himself 
proceeded in the same direction. On his approach Chakar abandoned 


*Abdus-Samad and Mir Saiyyad ‘Ali came with Khwajah Jalaluddin Mahmud 
who had been sent on an embassy to Persia, and waited upon the Emperor. 
AN., I, p. 552, 

* Bayazid does not mention Hindal's trick. But this seems to have been 
common in India. Sher Shah employed it against Maldeo and later Aurangzeb 
had recourse to it when his son Akbar had joined the Rajputs. 
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the siege and retired. But as Kamran was retreating from Qunduz, 
a touch of poetic justice befell him. His camp was plundered by the 
Uzbegs under Said Beg, who mistook it for part of Hindafs forces. 
The result was that be lost all his treasure and liis army dispersed. 
Along with ‘Askarl, ‘Abdullah Mughal and a few adherents, he betook 
himself to the fort of Taliqan. Sulaiman and Hindal marched against 
him. Despairing of achieving any results in Badakhsh^, he deter¬ 
mined to pass into the Hazara country by the route of Zuhaq and 
B ami an. There he hoped to decide his future course of action; 
whether he should go to Kabul or Bhakkar was a matter to be deter¬ 
mined by the turn of circumstances. 

Before he could do this, however, he received an invitation from 
the party of Qarachah Khan to come to Kabul.^ These disloyal 
Amirs had not recovered their former power and were desirous 
of turning HumayOn off the throne. They were in secret communica¬ 
tion with Kamran and kept him informed of every thing that went 
on at the imperial court. They offered him help and co-operation, 
if he would march in their direction. Kamran sent his ambassadors 
to Humayun to beg forgiveness, but in reality he wished to put 
him off his guard.* Nothing, of course, could have suited Kamran 
better. He had long been wishing for the opportunity of interfering 
once more in Kabul politics, and now that opportunity had presented 
itself Accordingly, he advanced boldly. Humayun, hearing of his 
brother’s movements, left Kabul in charge of Akbar and Qasim 
Bari as and started for the Ghorband pass.* The disaffected Amirs 
still clandestinely plotted and intrigued to encompass the ruin of 
their master. Passing through Qarabagh and Chari Karan, Humayun 

* Humayun’s leading officers Qarachah Khan, Musahib Beg and Qasim 
Husain Sultan Uzbeg were in league with Kamrm. 

•A.AT. I, pp. 554-55. Abul Fazl writes that the loyal officers of Humayun 
gave him a warning that he should be strict in dealing with his brother and he 
seems to have appreciated the advice. 

• Humayun started in the middle of a.h. 957 i.e. June and July, 1550. (A,N, 

I, p. 556.) Gulbadan says (H.N., p. 188) that on his return from Badakhshm 
the Emperor spent a year and a half at K abul and then resolved to go to Balkh. 
According to Bayazid, the Emperor passed the winter in Kabul and in the 
beginning of spring, he went to Avartah Bagh with all the Begams. Nizamuddin 
says that at the end of the year Humayun left Kabul to proceed against Balkh 
and, after the failure of the Balkh campaign, he came to Kabul in safety. He 
remained there for the rest of the year. Bibliotheca Indica, pp. 73-74. 

Bayazld*s date the beginning of Ramzan A.H. 959 in the A.C 7 .M 5 . for Huma- 
yun*s arrival at Kabul is clearly a mistake. It is an error of the scribe, for later 
Bayazid gives the correct year in which the battle of Qipchaq was fought. 
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reached the river Baran which he swam alone on horseback, his 
soldiers having gone up the bank to seek a ford to cross to the other 
side without imperilling their lives. ^ The Emperor administered 
to them a well-deserved rebuke, but nothing illustrates his amazing 
optimism better than his continued faith in the efficacy of the material 
with which he was going to give battle to Kamran. 

Humayun did not realise the power of the disaffected Amirs, and 
the number of men Kamran had got with him. In consequence, he 
took things far too calmly, and acting on Haji Muhammad’s advice, 
perhaps treacherously given, he divided his forces so as to be sure of 
engaging Kamran whichever way he came. Haji Muhammad Khan 
Kuki and Khwajah Jalaluddin Mahmud and a few others were sent 
towards Zuhaq and B ami an; Mun‘im Beg Atavah was sent to guard 
Sal Aulang; Tardi Beg along with a few others was to post himself 
at Panchhar; Mir Asghar Munslii, Baltii Beg and Takhchi Beg 
Kashgari were appointed to guard the Qipchaq pass.* The Emperor 
himself encamped near the pass of Qipchaq with a comparatively 
weak escort. Kamran slowly advanced with his force divided into 
two parts—the advance guard being led by Yasin Dawlat, Makhdum 
Kokah and Baba Sa‘id. When a servant of Mir Munshi raised the 
alarm that the Mirza was coming, there was confusion in the camp.* 
If Abul Fazl is to be believed, even at this time Qarachah Khan did 
not desist from his treacherous designs and averred that Kamr^i was 
coming to pay homage and that any armed demonstration on the 

^ Humayun was much oKfeiided at the conduct of his chiefs and said, ‘Oh ye 
blockheads! When Shah Ismail of Persia threw his handkerchief down a 
precipice, twelve thousand of his followers immediately precipitated themselves 
after it, and were dashed to pieces : you have allowed me, your king, to pass 
alone, and not a single soldier has followed me; what good can I expect from 
such troops?’ Here two pages are missing in the 1 . 0 . MS. ofjauhar’s Tazkirat. 
Stewart’s translation agrees with another MS. in the library of the Allahabad 
University. Stewart, p. 94. 

* Bayazid says Qarachah Khan, Musahib Beg and others were detained in 
camp, for they were still in disgrace. Abul Fazl clearly says that in suggesting 
a division of the forces the intention of the officers was to weaken Humayun’s 
strength. Bayazid does not say so. According to Abul Fazl the disloyal officers 
constantly told the Emperor that Kamran repented of his conduct and intended 
to render service. A.N. I, p. 558. 

The pass of Qipchaq is also called Chardar or Chohardar and lies south-east 
of Dandanshikan pass. 

* Mir Munshi was an officer who was sent by Humayun to guard the pass. 
Biyazid says the man was punished while Erskine writes that he was put to 
death. {History of India under Baber and Humayun II, p. 381.) It was at afternoon 
time, according to Bayazid, that the alarm was raised. Abul Fazl says midday 
and Erskine writes about nine in the morning. A*N, I« p. 558* 

19 
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part of the imperialists would frighten him and cause doubts in his 
mind about the intentions of the Emperor. Soon after the report 
of Kamrm’s coming was confirmed, Humayun mounted his horse 
at once and ordered his men to advance towards the valley. In front 
they could see Kamran’s van taking a position behind a liill at a short 
distance under his son-in-law Aq Sultan.^ The imperialists led by 
Husain Quli Sultan Muhardar, Suvandag Sultan, Quli Choli, Pir 
Muhammad Akhtah and others advanced to drive them off but they 
did not succeed in their attempt. Kamran’s men discharged arrows 
and Pir Muhammad was killed. Husain Quli’s horse tumbled down 
and he was hurt in the leg. His son Imam Quli made an attempt to 
rush to his father’s rescue but was killed.^ The Muhardar was thrown 
off his horse in the melee that ensued and was supplied with another 
horse by Bayazid who happened to be present on the field of battle. 
Kamran posted himself on the edge of the rock from where he shot 
arrows which wounded Humayun’s soldiers and horses. 

The miserable pUght of the army stirred Humayun to action and, 
beneath Abul Fazl’s fulsome adulation, we may perceive the simple 
fact that he now saw that he had been deceived by his officers. He 
advanced, but he was dismayed to see his men inactive. Mast ‘Ali 
Qurchi impertinently retorted when the Emperor charged liim with 
inaction. Qasim Husain Khan, who was on the other side of the 
river, and who could have easily rushed forward to make an assault, 
did not do so, and Bayazid clearly says that he failed in his duty. Odier 
officers were not adequately equipped with forces to offer resistance 
to Kamran. On seeing the distracted condition of the imperial army, 
Kamrm came down from the hill where he had posted himself, and 
before his advance the imperiaUsts took to flight in fear leaving behind 
their ensigns and banners. The cowardly Qasim Husain Khan also 
retreated with his men. 

The battle of Qipchaq was turned into a rout by the surprising inac¬ 
tion of the imperial force. Humayun himself fled from the field, and as 
he was retracing his steps on the road by which the royal army had 
come Babai® of Kulab came from behind and struck a blow on his 

'Bayazid says Kamran’s wives and daughters were also seen among die 
soldiers wearing turbans. 

• This is Bayazid*s account. Abul FazFs account is different. According to 
him Husain Quli was killed and his son Dost Muhammad disappeared in making 
an attempt to rescue his father. A, N. I, p. 559. 

• Abul FazFs account is sheer flattery. He says that Humayun’s valour was 
stirred up and seizing a lance he rushed towards the foe. They were scattered 
before him, but an arrow struck his horse and Babai came from behind and, 
knowingly or unknowingly, struck him a blow with his sword. (A.N. I, pp. 
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taj^ (cap) with liis sword. It broke the skin although it did not cut 
the cap and helmet cloth. He was about to repeat the blow when the 
Emperor looked him angrily in the face and said, *0 wretch of a 
Qalquchi, thou canst not strike thy sword again because of the Royal 
Majesty.’ Affrighted at the demeanour of die wounded Emperor, 
the man desisted and he was driven off by Mehtar Sukkha (known as 
Farhat Khan) who was the Emperor’s Toshakchl. Muhammad Nijat 
offered his horse to Humayun who was borne away from the field 
of battle by his officers.^ He bled profusely on account of the serious 
wound; and became so weak that he threw off his C03it{jubhah^) and 
gave it to an Abyssinian servant Safdar Khan^ who, being hotly pur¬ 
sued by Kamr^’s men, threw it away to lighten his burden. It was 
picked up by the enemy and it was on the basis of this that Kamran 
declared that the Emperor was killed in battle. 

Humayun marched towards Zuhaq and Bamian with a slender 
retinue of eleven persons, among whom Jauhar was included.® He 
was so weak from loss of blood that he had to be supported on a 
small horse, specially procured for him, by two men, Mir Barqah and 
Khwajah Khizr, on either side. The two officers cheered up the Emperor 
cn route by recounting to him the brave deeds of royal personages 
in the past who had bravely battled with adversity, and by asking 
liim to accelerate the pace lest the enemy should overtake them. 

559-60.) Bayazid says that Baba, the scoundrel, a servant of Muqaddam Beg, 
came from behind and hit the Emperor, Jauhar uses the word namak hardm 
(untrue to salt) which Stewart translates by ‘one of the scoundrels of the enemy*. 
Gulbadan says a barbarian inflicted a blow upon the Emperor. H.N., p. 195. 

^ Bayazid writes taj (cap). He says that the auspicious car of His Majesty was 
wounded. 

*He was escorted by ‘Abdul Wabab, Farhat Khan, Muhammad Amin, 
Sabdal Khan and others. Muhammad Amin and ‘Abdul Wahab formed the 
rear-guard. Erskine writes Muhammad Amir for Muhammad Amin. A.N, 
I, p. 560. History of India under Baber and Humdyun II, p. 383. 

^Jubbah is defined by Steingass as a coat of mail, a cuirass, any kind of iron 
armour, an upper coat or cloak, a surtout. Persian Dictionary, p. 356. 

* In the A.N, Safdar Khan is Sabday Khan. The LO.MS. of Jauhar’s Tazkirdt 
has Safdar Khan. 

*The royal army according to Bayazid was broken up into three parties : 
(a) the Emperor going towards Ghorband with a few followen; (b) some 
men going to Kabul; (c) a third party going to the district of Istdif Bayazid 
was with the third party. There were several other officers whose names he 
mentions. He describes the sufferings of the retreating anny. The Hazaras 
barred their way, and robbed them of their clothes and horses. Bayazid was 
in a miserable plight. To protect himself against hot winds he covered his body 
with the leaves of the sorrel tree which he stitched with thorns. It was with 
difficulty that he reached Kabul. 
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Encouraged in this manner, Humayun proceeded towards the Sirtun 
pass and was joined by a small number of men. He reached there at 
nightfall and, as it was very cold, he fainted through weakness and 
was wrapped up in a sheepskin cloth given to him by Mir Barqah* 
When the royal party reached the top of the pass, they felt the warmth 
of the sun and on the river bank the Emperor got his wound washed 
and dressed. A piece of scarlet cloth was spread on the ground and 
Humayun, after performing the ceremonial ablutions, said his prayers. 
At this place he was joined by Sultan Muhammad who was followed 
by Haji Muhammad at the head of 300 horse.^ 

Relieved to a great extent by the presence of his men and officers, 
Humayun held a council of war to decide the future course of action. 
Haji Muhammad suggested marching to Qandhar, some urged a 
march to Badakhshan and from there an attack on Kabul, with the 
help of Sulaiman, Ibrahim and Hindal. Another group was of opinion 
that Kamran was too elated with success to offer effective opposition, 
if they marched upon Kabul immediately without frittering their 
energies away. 

Humayun had liis own suspicions about this sort of counsel, and 
therefore it was at last decided to go to Badakhshan. Shah Muham¬ 
mad, Haji Muhammad’s brother, was sent to guard Ghazni and given 
a letter for Prince Akbar to convey to the. men at Kabul the news of 
defeat.^ After this Humayun proceeded to Kahmard and on the way 
he received the homage of certain chiefs of the Aimaqs® who brought 

^ Even during these days treachery was not unknown in the Mughal camp. 
Abul Fazl writes that after the battle several officers had been sent to reconnoitre 
the road, but only one of them returned. The same writer says that Haji Muham¬ 
mad was treacherous. That Hajfs conduct was not free from blame is clear 
also from Jauhar's narrative. Wlicn Humayun was about to cross the river, 
Haji Muhammad left him alone and went to seek a convenient ford. At this 
the Emperor was much offended. On a previous occasion too he had suggested 
the division of the forces and Abul Fazl positively asserts that he had done so 
to weaken the Emperor. Yet the latter confided in him. The letter to Akbar 
after the battle of Qipchaq was sent to Kabul by Haji Muhammad’s brother, 
Humayun was a man of generous disposition, ever ready to forgive and forget. 
It is only on this ground that his attitude towards traitors can be explained. 
A.N. I, p. 561. 

* According to Abul Fazl the Emperor was told that Haji Muhammad was 
sending his brother to Kamran and that he himself was acting as a spy, but he 
paid no heed to these suspicions. {A.N. I, p. 561.) Abul Fazl says that the letter 
was sent by Haji’s brother, but Jauhar says that both were sent away with 2 
letter for Akbar. 

• Abul Fazl writes that Tulakji and Sanqaji, chiefs of the Aimaq tribes, waited 
upon the king. Beveridge thinks these were the names of tribes and not of 
individuals. 1 have not been able to find these tribes in the Memoirs, Kahmard 
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rich presents. It was here that a stroke of good luck brought into 
Humayun’s possession 2000 horses, belonging to certain merchants, 
who were given bonds for payment when he had obtained a victory 
over his enemies.^ 

Having strengthened his retinue, Humayun resumed his march 
and reached Sar Alang where he stayed for a week and received 
presents from the tribal chief of that area. On the bank of the Qunduz 
river a man was heard shouting across to ask if the Emperor was alive. 
He was summoned to the royal presence and asked to proclaim the 
fact as widely as possible.^ Crossing the river by a ford, Humayun 
reached the village of Khanjan,^ where he was met by Hind^, and 
then the party proceeded to Anderab. Mirza Sulaim^ and Ibrahim 
also joined and Humayun busied himself in making preparations for 
an advance upon Kabul. This took altogether about three months. 

Kamrm was a happy man after the disaster of Qipchaq. While 
still on the field of battle, the wounded Qarachah Khan was brought 
before him and was treated well. Baba Dost Yasawal presented 
Husain Quli Muhardar, a faithful adherent of Humayun, who was 
instantly ordered to be cut to pieces. T^hji Beg, a Chaghatai officer, 
was also killed and then came Babai of Kulab who related to Kamran 
the story of Humayun’s wound. He was delighted to hear the news 
and at once despatched Yasin Dawlat and Makhdum Kokah in pursuit 
of the fugitives. Marching from Dera Qipchaq he proceeded to Chari 
Karm where a man brought to him his brother’s bloodstained coat 

is mentioned in the Memoirs on the Kabitl-Balkh route. (I, pp. 189-91.) Babur 
stayed here for some time and it was here that Jehangir Mirza married the 
daughter of Sultan Mahmud Mirza and Khanzadah Begam. According to 
Jauhar, before reaching Kahmard, Humayun stayed at Purwan which is men¬ 
tioned by Holdich as a commercial site more ancient than Kabul. The pass 
which bears from that point is often called the Parwan. The head of the pass 
was known as Sar Alang. The Gates of India, p. 414. Jarrett, II. 400. 

Jauhar, who was at this time with the Emperor, relates several anecdotes 
which go to show in what a mberablc condition he was. He was given a used 
coat (jamah) by Bahadur Khan which was gladly accepted. The bloodstained 
clothes were given to Jauhar who was asked to wear them only on holidays. 
At Kahmard an old woman offered her own silk trousers to the Emperor and 
although they were not intended to be worn by men, he accepted them and to 
signify his gratitude remitted her taxes. 

^Jauhar mentions two caravans—one consisting of 300 horses and the other 
of 1700. 

• This was sent by Nazari of the Sar Alang and belonged to the Meshi tribe. 
A.N, I, p. 563. 

•KhanJSn of the maps, W.S.W. of Anderab. In Thornton's map Khanj2n 
is shown to the cast of Qunduz river. Bangl is further north-east. Jauhar 
may have forgotten the name of the river, and substituted Bang! for Qunduz. 
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which had been picked up during the retreat. He was at once con¬ 
vinced that the Emperor was dead. Believing that he had now got 
rid of his principal opponent, he advanced in leisurely fashion to 
Kabul. He exhibited the gruesome relic and thus managed to persuade 
Humayun*s officers that their master was really dead. The faithful 
commandant, Qasim Khan Barlas, refused to the last to believe the 
report, but was at last sorrowfully convinced by the evidence of his 
own eyes.^ Town and citadel surrendered and Kamran, master of all, 
divided the different dependencies among his own partisans, seized 
Humayun’s treasure, and imprisoned his officials. Jui Sh^I known as 
Jal^abad was given to ‘Askari; Ghazni and its dependencies were 
given to Qarachah Khan and Ghorband was assigned to Yasin Dawlat. 
Fiefs and jagxrs were granted to other followers to obtain their support. 
The adherents of Humayun were severely punished. Kliwajah Sultan 
‘All, the dewarif was thrown into prison and the treasures were seized. 
The chief supporters of Kamran at this time were Qarachah Khan 
and Khwajah Qasim Buyutat who were exerting themselves to the 
utmost to find men and money for their chief. The Mirza's mind 
was at rest, and he had recovered all his old confidence. Suddenly 
like a clap of thimder out of a clear sky, came the news that the Em¬ 
peror was alive and well, and was advancing upon Kabul at the head 
of a powerful force. 

^ Abul Fazl’s statement that the fortress was taken by hundreds of false promises 
and lying tales is an exaggeration. {A.N. I, pp. 564-65.) According to Bayazid, 
Qasim Barlas defended the fort for a few days and at last surrendered it ‘on 
certain conditions and promises*. Prince Akbar once again became a prisoner 
of liis uncle. Jauhar clearly says that Qasim surrendered on seeing the coat of 
mail. A.N, I, p. 565. 



Chapter XV 

THE FALL OF KAMRAN 

This last rebellion and treachery of Kamran may fairly be said to 
mark the beginning of a new epoch in Humayun’s history. Hitherto, 
he had been content to tolerate the intrigues of his brother with 
patience, meeting them as best he could, but never dreaming of exact¬ 
ing any personal revenge for the injuries he had suffered. It now 
seems suddenly to have dawned upon Humayun that his promise 
to his dead father ought not to bhnd him to the interests of his Hving 
son. Kamran by his conduct had shown plainly that he had no regard 
for the larger fortunes of the dynasty; so far as he was concerned, 
Hindustan might look after itself. But with Humayun the case was 
different. He had ruled from Delhi, and he never forgot that the 
kingdom, over which the Afghans now held sway, had been handed 
down to him by his father. Never for one instant had he regarded 
Kabul and Qandhar as anything more than stepping-stones for Hin¬ 
dustan, points of vantage from which a quick dash might be made 
when the currents of Indian poHtics seemed to be setting in a favour¬ 
able direction. The Emperor suddenly saw clearly that the great obstacle 
in his path was his irreconcilable brother; and from the year 1550 
onwards he made up his mind that the obstacle must be removed. 

This, however, was not all. Tired of the constant desertions to 
which he had been subjected, and apprehensive of a renewal of the 
dangers to which he had been exposed by the unreliability of the 
great Amirs he attempted at Anderab to bind his men more securely 
to him by administering an oath of allegiance to each body of troops 
in the form which should subject them most effectually to the heaviest 
rehgious sanction in tlie case of any breach of the obUgation.^ 

This had an interesting sequel. When the oath was proposed, 
Haji Muhammad Khan suggested that in order to complete the tie 
between master and men, the Emperor might well take an oath in the 
following form: ‘That whatever we, his well-wishers, recommend 
with a view to his interes.t, and deem indispensable to that purpose, 
he will consent to and perform.’^ Hindal, fiery as ever, strongly 

^Jauhar mentions this oath-taking ceremony and comments upon HajI 
Muhammad’s impertinence in suggesting that the Emperor should also take 
the oath. Abul Fazl clearly charges Haji Muhammad with disrespect and in¬ 
sincerity. (A.N. I, pp. 567-68.) Hindal protested against Haji’s suggestion by 
saying that masters never took such oaths to their servants and slaves. He was 
surprised at the singularity of the suggestion. I.O.M 5 ., p. 112. 

^ A,N, I, p. 568. This was not liked by Hindal. Beveridge writes that the 
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objected to the proposal, as derogatory to the King's dignity, but to 
Humayun, who was always urbane and sincere, it seemed no bad 
thing and he readily agreed. This suggestion of Haji Muhammad, 
whether impertinent or otlierwisc, clearly shows that the imperial 
officers wanted Humayun to be firmer in purpose and more prompt 
in the execution of his plans. It points unmistakably to the atmosphere 
of suspicion and distrust in winch the Emperor and his Amirs lived 
during this period.^ 

This definite recognition of the reciprocity of obligation between 
ruler and subject is a thing of rare occurrence in Eastern liistory, 
where the current theory of the Divine Right of Kings has effectually 
precluded all idea of constitutional limitations upon the power of 
the sovereign. But here, in the case of Humayun, we see that, in 
response to a demand on the part of his great nobles, an absolute 
sovereign acquiesces without resistance in an acknowledgment that 
their expressed opinion has a binding force upon his choice of action 
—a spectacle which may well lead us to doubt whether the traditional 
absolutism of an oriental despot is not in practice an illusion, at least 
in matters of real moment. Be this as it may, there is no doubt that 
this compact between Humayun and his great Amirs, like his changed 
view of Kamran, marks a new era in the history of the reign. The 
Emperor henceforth found himself in a position wliich was at once 
stronger and less independent; he could rely upon the support of his 
nobles, but he had bound himself to respect their opinion in matters 
of importance. The resulting combination was to prove sufficiently 
formidable to attempt the expulsion of the Afghans. 

Before any steps could be taken to recover Hindustan, the conquest 
of Kabul and the removal of Kamr^ must be accomphshed. Huma¬ 
yun had marshalled his forces in Anderab,* and he now determined 
to cross the mountains and attack his brother. Accordingly, he 
surmounted the northern slopes of the Hindukush and arrived at 

compact was effective. The Amirs were the long-suffering victims of Humayfin’s 
folly and their present turning was justifiable. (Gulbadan, p. 195.) Both sides 
were to blame. Humiyun was unsteady; but the Amirs were treacherous and 
felt no hesitation in shifting their allegiance from one chief to another. They 
needed the oath much more than the Emperor. 

^ It is not possible to agree in toto with the view expressed by Erskine. Haji 
Muhammad was an efficient officer but quite capable of treachery and desertion. 
Abul Fazl, of course, had a deep dislike for him. But from Jauhar’s account 
also it is dear that H 3 j! Muhammad had misbehaved more than once. Enkine, 
History of India under Bdber and Hurndyun 11 , pp. 388-9. Jauhar, I.OMS. 

* According to the Tabqdt^ Humayfin stayed at Anderib for forty days and 
dien marched towards Kabul. This time was spent in reorganising the army. 
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Shutar Garden; here he found Kamran, with a large army waiting 
to oppose him, fully determined to prevent him from approaching 
nearer the city. At the last moment, the Emperor, who wished to 
avoid shedding human blood, remembered once more his father's 
dying injunction, and sent Mir Shah Sultan, a relation of Mir Barkah, 
who belonged to the family of the Sayyids of Termiz, to ask him to 
submit and join him loyally in an expedition for the conquest of 
Hindust^. The Mirza, who considered himself in the stronger 
position, required, as an indispensable preliminary for any negoti¬ 
ations, that Kabul must remain in his hands and that Humayun 
should be content with the possession of Qandliar. Needless to say, 
this could not be granted; but Humayun tried again to test Kamran's 
sincerity. Would his brother join him if Kabul were held by the 
little Akbar in such a way that it should be common ground to 
both parties and this could be done by marrying the Mirza's daughter 
to the Prince.^ Something of the Emperor's extraordinary generosity 
seems to have awakened an echo in Kamran's heart, for he seemed on 
the point of falling in with the suggestion. But the Amirs who had 
fled from the Emperor could not afford to risk a reconciliation which 
might be attended by well-merited punishment for traitors. Qara- 
ch^ Khan in particular, scoffed at all idea of peacemaking, now that 
Humayun was well in range of battle.® So, overpersuaded by inter¬ 
ested councillors, the Mirza broke off negotiations. It was his last 
chance, had he but known it. Humayun was now inflexible in his 
determination to remove his brother from the path wliich led to 
Delhi. 

The Amirs were lying close to one another, at a place called 
‘Ushtarkaram.® The very day after negotiations were broken off, 
Humayun was informed by *Abdus-Samad Mansur and several 

^ Abul Fazl speaks of this alliance (A.N. I, p. 569), but Jauhar does not. Accord¬ 
ing to him the Emperor’s message was : ‘The district of Kabul is not worth 
fighting for; let us leave our families in the fort and let us join and invade Hin¬ 
dustan through the Lamghanat.’ 

• The I.O.MS. of Jauhar *s TazkirSt has : Sar-i-m 3 wa darwdzah-i^KSbul which 
literally means ‘my head and the gate of Kabul’. What he meant to say was 
diat he would lose his head rather than the gate of Kabul. Beveridge says it 
means that their heads and Kabul were equally dear and diat neither could be 
given up or perhaps that the only two conditions of peace were that they should 
save their heads and also keep KabuL A,N. I, p. 569. Jauhar /.O.MS., p. iia. 

• The exact date of the battle is not given by our authorities. Bayazid writes: 
TThc defeat of Qipchiq and the victory of ‘Ushtarkaram occurred in a.h. 957 
(a.d. 1550), the interval between the two being 60 or 70 days,’ ‘Ushtarkaram 
or ‘Ushtargram is a pass near the Panjshir valley. The Memoirs (p, 540) speak of 
Blbur encamping on the bank of the Panjshir river near the passof ‘Ushtarkarim’, 
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Others, who had now joined him, that there was great confusion 
in Kamran^s camp, which seemed to show that an immediate attack 
was meditated. As usual, desertions began in Kamran’s ranks and 
Mehtar Sahbaka, followed by a number of others, came over to the 
Emperor’s side. The latter determined to anticipate his brother and 
ordered an advance. The van was led by Ibrahim, the young Prince 
of Badakshan; Sulaiman, his father, was on the right; while the 
left was commanded by Hindal. Humayun himself commanded 
the centre and Haji Muhammad with a stronger force, was posted 
in the reserve. The enemy was drawn up in a similar formation, 
but was obliged to act on the defensive. His van was led by the 
gallant Qarachah Khan, the right by ‘Askari, the left by Aq Sultan, 
his son-in-law, while the Mirza posted himself in the centre. When 
the two armies drew themselves up in battle array like this, Haji 
Muhammad Khan, whom Jauhar accuses of complicity with Kamran, 
advised postponement of the action till the next day but his advice 
was opposed by the other Amirs. Thus the imperialists resolved 
upon attack. The key of Kamran’s position was a slight eminence 
which he had occupied in person. The combat began with a gallant 
charge by the imperial van, as a result of which after desperate fighting, 
Ibrahim succeeded in capturing the eminence. Battle was then 
joined all along the line and, according to all accounts, was well 
contested for some time. Qarachah Khan, at the head of Kamran’s 
right, succeeded, by desperate efforts, in breaking the Emperor’s 
left, but was checked and defeated by a timely charge on the part 
of the reserve when he advanced against the right wing. He was 
wounded by a bullet, captured and executed on the ^ot for his 
disgraceful treachery to Humayun.^ His head was cut off and taken 
to the Emperor who ordered it to be hung upon the gate of Kabul. 


^ Gulbadan says that in the battle of Chari Karan Qarachah Khan and many 
other officers were killed. (H.iV., p. 196). Abul Fazl heard from a reliable source 
that Qarachah's head was struck off by Qambar ‘Ali Sahari, a servant of HindaTs, 
whose brother had been killed at Qandhar by the traitor. ‘He took off his 
cap and struck him on the crown of the head with his sword, splitting it and 
then, cutting off the head, brought it to His Majesty.* (A. N. I, p. 570.) Accord¬ 
ing to the TabqaU Qarachah Khan was taken prisoner and was being conducted 
to the presence of Humayun when he was killed by Qambar *Ali Sahari whose 
brother had been previously put to death by his orders. In Elliot’s translation 
it is Bahari, but Sahari seems to be preferable. {TahqSt, Bibliotheca Indica, p. 
78. Elliot, V, p. 233.) Jauhar clearly says that Qarachah fell lifeless on the field. 
Seeing him in this condition a soldier of Mirza Hindal’s party galloped up to 
him and cut off his head and carried it to the King. Stewart, p. loi. /.O.M 5 ., 
p. I14. 
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The obstinate resistance of Kamran’s men only made their losses 
more serious, so that at last they broke and fled. The victory was 
singularly complete. Kamran was compelled to fly in disguise to the 
savage country of Kabul and Ghazni by the pass of Badpaj^ accom¬ 
panied by a very small following. Many of his men were captured 
and put to death and his baggage was plundered. Prince ‘Askari fell 
into the hands of the imperialists. The demoralisation of Kamran’s 
army was complete and the Emperor at once admitted into his service 
those who surrendered. 

Before entering Kabul Humayun met Akbar who was brought 
to him by Hasan Akhtah and he expressed his dehght at the Prince’s 
safety by conferring gifts upon the poor and the destitute. What 
further added to his joy was the recovery of the boxes containing the 
books which had been lost at the battle of Qipchaq.^ Once again in 
possession of Kabul he repaired to the Urtah Bagh in order to refresh 
himself and there brought about a fresh arrangement of his affairs. 
Sulaiman was sent away to Badakhshan while Ibrahim was asked to 
stay on and the imperial Princess Bakshi Banu® was betrothed to him. 
The village of Charkh in the Tuman of Lahugar was given to Akbar 
in jagtr,^ Haji Muhammad was elevated to the office of VaktUi- 
darkhanah though not without an admonition ‘to mend his ways’. 
Yet in spite of royal favours he persisted in his evil designs obviously 
counting upon the difficult circumstances in which the Emperor was 
placed. Active war having ceased for the time, Humayun stayed in 
Kabul for nearly a year and devoted himself heart and soul to the 


^ Badpaj is mentioned in the Memoirs, p. 209. The name has several variants. 
Babur writes it as Bad-i-pich. See Beveridge’s note 5, p. 209. 

Another (road) goes through Qaratu below Quruqsai, crosses the Baran- 
water at Aulgh-nur (Great Rock) and goes into Lamghana by the pass of 
Bad-i-pich. 

“ Two camels loaded with boxes were found loitering near the camp. They 
were seized and, when the boxes were opened, they were found to contain 
books. Humayun was delighted to have these precious finds, a fact which goes 
to show how cultured and refiqed he was. 

* She was Akbar’s half-sister In Gulbadan’s H.N, her name is Yakhshi or 
Ikhshi Banu which is a Turk! word meaning good or beautiful. She was born 
of Gunwar Bibi in Jamad I, 947 (September 1540). She fell into the hands of 
‘Askari with Akbar in 1543. In 1545 she was sent along with the Prince from 
Qandhar to Kabul. In 1550 at the age of ten she was betrothed to Ibr^ini. 
When the latter died in 1560, she was given by Akbar in marriage to Mirza 
Sharafuddin Husain Ahrari. Gulbadan, p. 214. A. N. I, p. 572. 

* It is mentioned in the Memoirs, p. 217. Luhgur (modem Logar) is a tumm 
of KSbul. Chirkh is a large village in it from which came Maulima Yabub 
and Mulla-Zadah ‘Usman. 
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preparations for his atuck on India. But he was not yet able to ignore 
Kamran. 

After the defeat at ‘Ushtarkaram Kamran fled, accompanied by 
eight followers, towards the Dih-i-Sabz and joined the Afghans. 
The imperialists, who were sent in pursuit of him, did not fully exert 
themselves and returned without any success. The wily Afghans 
plundered his camp and deprived him of liis goods. Reduced to sore 
straits, Kamran, in order to escape detection, shaved off* his hair and 
beard and in the guise of a mendicant betook himself to Mandrur^ 
to seek shelter with Malik Muhammad, a distinguished chieftain, in 
the Lamghanat country, who had some obligations to repay.^ These 
misfortunes produced no effect on Kamran’s irrepressible nature and 
it is indeed surprising that he should have ventured to cross swords 
with his victorious brother again and make a bold bid for power. 
That ambition was the ruUng passion with these princes is amply 
borne out by facts, and their never-ending skirmishes show to what 
extent knight-errantry was carried in the central Asian and Afghan 
regions. Soon Kamran collected a following for himself ; the 
roving blades of the countryside joined him in large numbers and his 
force numbered 15,000 men. He had in liis usual manner tried to 
detach Humayun’s chief officers from liim and this time it was Haji 
Muhammad, whose loyalty had been suspect more than once, who 
was seduced by liim. Haji left without leave for Ghazni and the 
Emperor, who knew his worth, did nothing beyond expressing mild 
disapproval of his conduct. Probably he deemed it impohtic at this 
time to accuse Haji of defection while his faithless brother was still 
at large and, as Erskine observes, he ‘affected to talk of this insult as 
merely a piece of humour*. Hearing that with his band of adventurers 
Kamran was roaming up and down the eastern marches of Kabul, 
Humayun at once sent a force under Bahadur Khan, Muhammad 
Quli Barlas and others against him and, finding it impossible to resist, 
he fled to the defiles of the ‘Alinagar* and ‘Alishang. The 
imperialists still followed him and drove him to seek refuge with the 

^ Koh Mandrud in Nizimuddm. Mandrawar is described as the third tuman 
of the Lamghanat in the Memoirs I, p. 210. 

• Lamghanat is one of the fourteen tumans of Kabul described in the Memoirs. 
According to Babur, it contained 5 tumans and 2 buluks of cultivated lands. 
Jhid., p. 207. 

• ‘Alingar called also the Kow is a river of AfghSnistSn rising in the Hindu- 
kush and flowing south-west, a distance of about 100 miles, until it joins another 
river called *Al!^ang in the district of Lughman. The confluence is at Tirgaree 
in die province of Lamghan. Thornton, Gazetteer of the Countries Adjacent to 
India, pp. 51-2. 
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Mohmands, the Khalils and the Dawadzai. Having given him 
a chase as far as the village of Ghaz Shahidan,^ the royal force returned 
to Kabul. The danger was averted for the moment but not finally 
ended and Kamran exerted himself to the utmost to find ways and 
means of once again making a dash upon Kabul. 

Having obtained an interval of repose, Humayun hit upon a device 
of attaching Mirza Sulaiman of Badaklishan more firmly to his cause. 
He sent Khwajah Jalaluddin Mahmud and Bibi Fatimah to Sulaiman 
to ask for the hand of his daughter. The Mirza, liis son and wife had 
so far all been loyal to the Emperor, but it seems that the general 
atmosphere was so full of suspicion, and men changed sides with such 
frequency that it was deemed necessary to bind Sulaim^ to himself 
by stronger ties. Bayazid has related the story of this mission in an 
interesting manner, though Abul Fazl omits the inconvenient details 
of the negotiations. The daughter’s name was Shahzadi KJianum. 
Ear-rings, a complete robe, silk and sugar-candy and other things 
were sent through Bibi Fatimah to complete the act of betrothal. 
It appears from Bayazid’s narrative that, when the embassy reached 
near Kisham, it was found that Muhammad Ibrahim and his mother, 
the spirited Haram Begam, were on their way to take possession of 
Qunduz which had been offered to them by Muhammad Tahir 
Mirark. Bayazid was in the mission and, therefore, his statement 
cannot be wholly brushed aside. An assault was suggested, but through 
the Khwajah’s cowardice the plan did not materialise.® Haram Begam 
was a spirited woman who had previously sent a contingent to Huma- 
yun’s help and treated with scorn Kamran’s offer to marr^^ her.® 
She did not approve of the manner in which the Emperor had con¬ 
ducted the negotiations and rebuked Fatimah as the seducer of other 


* Erskine writes as Ghaz and Shahidan. It is Ghazu-i-Shahidan in the 
AkbarJ. History of India under Baber and Humayun IT, p. 397. A.N. I, p. 575. 

* Abul Fazl says (I, p. 575) that Haram Begam paid respects to the embassy, 
but this is wrong. The story is related by Bayazid. The lady secured possession 
of Qunduz and placed her son Ibrahim in charge of it. Bayazid says, when the 
news reached the Emperor, he assigned Ghazni, Gardez and its dependencies 
to Hindal in lieu of Qunduz. Evidently, he did not mind Ibrahim’s taking 
possession of Qunduz without his permission. Hindal too seems to have passed 
over this aggression. 

* Gulbadan speaks of the help which the Begam sent to Humayun after 
the battle of Qipchaq: *In a few days—^a very short time—the Begam had 
given horses and arms to some thousands of men. She henelf superintended 
and took thought and she came with the troops as far as the pass. From here 
she sent them forward, and while she went back they went on and joined the 
Emperor.’ H.N., p. 195. 
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people’s daughters and told her that, if the Emperor was serious, he 
must send some of the royal Begams and Aghachis. Sulaiman in his 
letter begged to be excused on the ground that the matter was entirely 
in the hands of liis wife and the Begain added a separate note.^ It was 
at this time that Mirza ‘Askari was sent to Badakhshan to be kept 
under close surveillance and after some time allowed to go to Mecca, 
but on the way between the holy city and Damascus he died in a.h. 

965 (1557-58)*^ 

Kamran did not give up liis hostile intentions. He collected a 
number of Afghans who ravaged the country, and soon became 
strong enough to besiege the fort near Charbagh in the province of 
Jalalabad. Humayun determined to take action against him. Marcliing 
to raise the siege, the Emperor found that his brother had retreated 
to Peshawar. He was unaware of the fact that Kamran, taking a 
circuitous route through Bangash and Gardez, was marching quickly 
to surprise Kabul. When HumayCin returned, he found reason to 
believe that Haji Muhammad was disaffected. Abul Fazl may be a 
partisan writer, but his detailed narrative, which mentions even the 
procedure followed by Humayun in inflicting pimishment on the 
renegade general and his brother, cannot be regarded as a mere con¬ 
coction, for it is in agreement with Jauhar’s account. He is supported 
by Nizamuddin Ahmad who clearly states that Haji Muhammad 
was clandestinely carrying on negotiations with Kamran and had 
offered to recognise him as King of Kabul.® It is not possible to deter¬ 
mine with precision the magnitude of Haji’s guilt, but behitid Abul 
Fazl’s extravagance of phrase hes the soUd fact that his loyalty was 

^ This is what she wrote: ‘Mirza Sulaiman is your slave and I am your slave. 
Thus my son and daughter are the offspring of your slaves. We happen to be 
near the Uzbegs and command some respect. You are a great king. If you 
want to marry my daughter, please come over from the hills of Hindukush 
accompanied by the Begams and Amirs of Kabul. I shall arrange to provide 
every one of them a good Badakhshani steed and goats and silk for their dress. I 
shall give my daughter in marriage to you which will be a source of honour 
to us, and the enemies, who are near us, will know that you have done us this 
favour.* Bayazid. I.O.MS. 

•This is the date in the Akhamamah I, p. 575. Firishtah’s date 961 (1554) is 
incorrect. Badaoni’s chronogram * Askar t padshah-i-daryadil yields the date 922, 
which is impossible. (Ranking, AUBadaont I, p. 585.) Badaoni says : ‘Mirza 
Sulaiman despatched him to Balkh by which route he proposed journeying 
to the two sacred cities.* When he readied a valley, which lies between 
Sham (Syria) and the sacred city of Mecca, without accomplishing his object, 
he hastened from that desert to the true Kabah which is the bourne of all man¬ 
kind. Ibid,, p. 585. 

* Tahqat, Bibliotheca Indica, p. 77. 
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nconstaiit, and that Kamran had spared no pains to win him over 
and was hoping for his co-operation in the enterprise on foot. Fortu¬ 
nately for die Emperor, at this moment arrived Bairam Khan from 
Qandhar. On his way to Kabul he met Haji Muhammad at Ghazni 
and persuaded him by his diplomatic skill to return to the Emperor. 
Kamr^ came close to Kabul, but, finding the guards on the alert, 
and seeing no appearance of any movement in his favour, abandoned 
the project of attacking the town and hastened to Lanighan. 

Haji Muliainmad had come to Kabul at the instance of Bairam 
Khan, but his suspicions were again roused by the treatment which 
was meted out to him. His entry into the capital was barred by the 
imperial governor and, thus sHghted, the high-spirited general fled 
again towards Ghazni and this time adopted a circuitous route to 
disarm all suspicions. Humayun now realised the necessity of regain¬ 
ing the allegiance of all malcontents and Bairam was ordered to bring 
Haji Muhammad again to the court. He could ill afford to allow a 
single capable commander or soldier to keep away at such a time, for 
he was convinced of Kamr^i’s singular talent for seduction. By his 
pleasing address and honeyed words, the adroit general succeeded in 
his mission and once again a reconcihation was effected and the 
misunderstanding, whatever it was, was effectively removed. Thus, 
freed from a great anxiety, Humayun marched back to the Lamghan 
region in pursuit of his rival. He determined to drive him out altoge¬ 
ther and detached Bairam Khan, now made Khan-i-Khanan and the 
most powerful nobleman at court, to pursue him. The expedition 
was conducted with such vigour that Kamran, despairing of effecting 
anything useful, fled beyond the Indus. 

The arrival of Bairam Khan at Kabul was attended by extremely 
fortimate results. A man of the newer nobiUty, a Turk, who had 
spent much time in Persia, he was one of those who owed their 
position, not to their high descent or large estates, but the pleasure 
of the monarch to whom they had rendered distinguished services. 
It was, therefore, no part of Bairam’s plan to keep the throne weak; 
there was no danger of his entertaining Kamran’s proposals if Huma¬ 
yun seemed to be winning the day. The Emperor found in Bairam 
what he had hitherto lacked, an able and energetic minister of high 
rank, whose loyalty was beyond question, who ably seconded his 
master’s plans with his heart and soul, and who was well calculated, 
by his bold and determined character, to support the Emperor in 
those new notions of firmness and self-reliance which had now sup¬ 
planted the easy, merciful, unstable policy of former days. When 
the danger from Kamran was for the moment settled by his retirement 
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beyond the Indus, Humayun suddenly turned upon two of liis most 
powerful nobles, Haji Muhammad Khan and Shah Muhammad. 
Bodi these brothers were gallant fighters who had done notable service 
in many a hard-fought field. But at their lowest ebb, they 
were corresponding with Kamran, inspiring him with fresh hope, 
and doing their best to set liim on his feet in readiness for the next 
round. Now Humayun had further reasons for believing that they 
were guilty of an attempt to engineer disturbances in favour of 
Kamran in the neighbourhood of Kabul. He therefore determined 
to make a severe example of them. With a man hke Bairam Klian 
to support him, he no longer feared the power of any of the great 
nobles. Suddenly, accusing the traitors of disloyalty and lack of faith, 
he deprived them at a stroke of all their offices and jaj^irs and executed 
them out of hand.^ This salutary lesson seems to have had a great 
effect in teaching the Amirs of the court circle to behave themselves 
in a more seemly manner. About this time, Bairam Khan seems to 
have returned once more to assume charge of Qandhar. With him 
was sent Khwajah Ghazi vvdtli gifts and presents for the Shah of 
Persia. It was at tliis time that Ghazni, Gardez, Bangash and Lohgar 
were given to Mirza Hindal, Qunduz was conferred upon Mir Barkah 
and Mir Hasan, andjui Shahi was entrusted to Khizr Khwajah Jahan. 
But, before Mir Barkah could take possession of Qunduz, Mirza Ibrahim 
and his mother had marched into the country and brought it under 
tlieir sway. The Emperor could ill afford to quarrel with Sulaiman 
and kept quiet, though Abul Fazl flatteringly says that he ‘allowed 
the good services of the Mirza to be an atonement for bis action*. 
During Iiis stay at Kabul he was much impressed by Shah Abul 

^ Abul Fazl’s diatribe on Haj! Muhammad and his brother is prompted by a 
strong partisan bias, l^ut it is interesting to see the procedure followed by the 
Emperor. He ordered a list of their services, voluntary and involuntary, and 
their offences. Tlicse were to be put into the balance of justice, so that the 
real facts might be known to mankind. Their good deeds remained unwritten, 
but thicr offences numbered 102. The verdict was a foregone conclusion. 
They were condemned and executed. Ghazni was given to Bahadur Khan 
and his other fiefs were distributed among the royal ofiicers. Haji Muhammad 
had misbehaved on several occasions and it was his repeated misconduct which 
made the Emperor firm in his determination to punish him. Nizamuddin 
also writes that he was executed ‘in punishment for his many offences.* (/ 4 .N. 
I, pp. 578-79.) Abul Fazl follows Jauhar. The latter gives the procedure followed 
by Humayun, but his statement about the time when Haji Muhammad was 
put to death, is not correct. In describing the movements of the Emperor after 
the disposal of Kamran Jauliar says that it was about this time that Hail Muham¬ 
mad's case was taken up. This is wrong. Haji Mtihammad’s execution took 
place earlier than the blinding of Kimran. 
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Ma‘all’s personal charm and good qualities, and allowed him to enter 
the imperial service. 

Meanwhile, Kamran, indefatigable and irreconcilable as ever, 
was busy raising a fresh force from the swarms of adventurers and 
mercenaries who, at that time and place, were always ready to put 
their swords at the disposal of a prince who could make lavish pro¬ 
mises and bestow a modest largesse. Towards the beginning of 1551, 
he suddenly made his appearance near Kabul, accompanied by a new 
band. He, however, received very little help from the tribes of the 
neighbourhood, for deputations from most of the important chiefs 
had waited upon the Emperor just previously, and had given hostages 
for their loyalty. The winter had been perfectly quiet, and Hiimayun 
had had plenty of time to give his brother’s affairs anxious consi¬ 
deration. Accordingly, no sooner had the Mirza arrived within 
Humayiin’s sphere of influence, than the Emperor marched against 
him witli a powerful force. He was found by Hindal, who alone 
among the princes had rendered him faithtul service, and other fief- 
holders who were still true to their salt. The imperialists encamped 
on the banks of the Siyah Ab^ (black stream) which flowed between 
the Surkhab and Gandmak. Kamran, wishing to avoid an open 
engagement, delivered a surprise attack on the vanguard at night 
with the result that a large number was killed and the baggage was 
plundered. Humayun resumed his march and passing through 
Jalalabad reached Jiryar (Japriar)^ where he ordered a temporary 
fort to be constructed and trenches to be made in order to guard 
against surprise attacks of the enemy. Kamran was in the neighbour¬ 
hood, accompanied by the Khalil and Mohmad Afghan, who had 
enlisted under his banner, and news was brought by two Afghans 
that he meditated a night attack. On the 21st Zu’l Hijja, 952 
(November 23, 1551), when a quarter of the night had passed, the 
Mirza attacked the imperialists at the head of an Afghan force and 
created a tremendous confusion in Humayun’s camp. As it was 
pitch dark, it was impossible to distinguish friends from foes and the 
Afghan onslaught was so terrible that Mirza Hindal was slain in the 
melee and many others lost their hves. A valiant soldier, reckless of 

^ Siyah-Ab (Qara-su) in Memoirs I, pp. 78-82. There is more than one river 
of this name mentioned in the Memoirs I, p. 450. The Surkh--Ab (Qizil Su) 
is also mentioned (Ibid., p. 321.) Babur on one occasion crossed it with 70 
or 80 followers. Both rivers are shown in Thornton's map. 

*Erskine writes Jirbar and in Raverty’s notes on Afghanistan (p. 55) it is 
Jiryar. It is a small town in the district of Namginhar beyond Behsud. It lies 
south of the Kabul River. 
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life and scornful of danger, Hindal had gone about the camp in the 
dark, superintending the fortifications, and, with nothing but a bow 
and arrow in his hand, he countered the sudden attacks of the enemy 
singlehandcd. It appears that his men were so bewildered by the 
Afghan onset that they did not render him full assistance. A certain 
Mohmad Afghan^ rushed upon the Mirza with a ‘poisoned spear* 
and killed him. Gulbadan, Hindafs own sister, who might be expected 
to have ascertained from trustworthy persons the manner of her 
brother’s death, writes that he bravely resisted the foe, ‘sallied twice 
from the trenches and in this endeavour became a martyr.*^ Bayazid 
supports Gulbadan in saying that the attack was furious and the 
Afghans inflicted terrible cuts on liis body. He writes: ‘When the 
rascally cut-throat Afghans struck at the Mirza with their swords, 
he hfted up his left hand hke a shield. It was clearly a barki sword. 
It cut him through right up to the naval, and falling like a pair of 
compasses on the middle finger of the left hand cut it in two. Another 
cut him across his face between the ears.*^ 

When the battle was over, Humayun enquired about Hindal, 
but no one had the courage to convey to him the melancholy news. 
He shouted for him, but there was no response. Then he sent Abul 
Waliab to search for him, but he was shot dead by one of the royal 
army who mistook him for an Afghan. He was followed by ‘Abdul 
Hai who brought the ominous tidings.^ Humayun was deeply moved 

^ The name of tliis man is variously written in the texts. 

* It appears from Gulbadan’s account that the Mirza’s men did not render 
him sufficient help. His servant was attacked and, on hearing his voice, the 
Mirza dismounted and cried: ‘Friends, it is far from brave to give no help when 
my servant is at the point of the sword.* He himself went down into the trench, 
but not one of his followers dismounted. (H.N., p. 198). Gulbadan does not 
give the name of the person who slew her brother. She writes: ‘I do not know 
what pitiless oppressor slew that harmless youth with his tyrant sword. Would 
to heaven that merciless sword had touched my heart and eyes, or Sa‘adatyar 
my son’s, or Khizr Khwajah Khan’s.’ She was overwhelmed with grief as the 
following lines in the H.N. (p. 199) show: 

O well-a-day! O well-a-day! O well-a-day! 

My sun is sunk behind a cloud. 

Jauhar also speaks of Hindal’s gallant fight and says he ‘became a martyr in 
defence of His Majesty.’ Stewart, p. loi. 

® Bayazid, LO.MS. 

* ‘Abdul Hai did not say that Hindal was dead. He repeated the following 
verse : 

Agar nur'-i-'aiam raft barbad 

GuUi^sadbarg wa surt rd baqd bad. 

[If the light of the world has been extinguished, 

May sa&arg and surt (flowers) flourish for ever.] 
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to hear of the tragic end of one who alone among his brothers had 
stood by him in his vicissitudes for some time and who had not allowed 
his loyalty to be affected either by the Emperor’s reverses, or Kamran’s 
seductive offers or the general corruption of the atmosphere which 
prevailed around him.^ His thumb-stall was brought before Kamran 
and it is said he was touched at the sight of it and Abul Fazl writes 
that he threw his turban on the ground in order to express his grief. 
The prince’s body was carried to Jui Shahi and from thence to Kabul 
where it was buried by the side of Babur.^ His entourage and jagir 
were transferred to Akbar. 

Humayun bore up against this sorrow with his usual fortitude, and 
the depth of his feeling can be gauged from the strong language used 
by him against Kamr^i on this occasion. Experience had taught 
him the value of prudence and he concealed liis emotions. For the 
nonce his thoughts were concentrated on the future action to be taken 
against his ‘bloodthirsty and tyrannical foe.’^ Winter drew close, 
and Humayun determined to remain in the field to exercise supervi¬ 
sion over the dangerous activities of his brother. His position was far 
from enviable. He had suffered an irreparable loss in the death of 
Hindal who, after his return from Iran, had bravely stood by him in 
all his vicissitudes. He was in a mountainous country surrounded by 

The exact date of the night attack in which Hindal perished is given by Abul 
Fazl as the 21st Zu’l Qa’da, 952 (November 23, 1551). 

* Bayazid relates an interesting anecdote. On seeing the Emperor weeping, 
Mun‘Im Khan came up to him in haste and enquired the cause of his grief. 
Humayun replied: ‘Did not you hear Mirza Hindal is dead.’ Mun'irn Beg 
said: ‘Let your enemies shed tears. You have now one enemy less.’ It is said 
the Emperor stopped weeping. 

*Hindal’s body was recognised by a certain Khwajah Ibrahim, one of his 
servants, from the black cuirass he had worn on the previous night. He was 
badly wounded. His right hand was cut off and, in defending his head, he had 
lost some fingers of the left hand; a blow on the mouth had severed the head 
from one ear to the other. Gulbadan says Mir Baba Dost lifted up his body 
and carried it to his tent. Abul Fazlwritesdisparagingly of Baba Dost and says 
that he was not allowed to join the imperial service after Hindal’s death on 
account of his bad conduct. Abu‘n-nasir Muhammad Hindal was born in 1519 
(before March 4) and died on November 20, 1551. He was in his thirty-third 
year at the time of his death. Gulbadan, p 199. A.N, I, pp. 583, 587. 

*This expression is used by Gulbadan. Her natural grief and indignation 
can be easily understood: ‘If that slayer of a brother, that stranger’s fnend, the 
monster, Mirza Kamran had not come that night, this calamity would not 
have descended from the heavens.* (H. JV., p. 199). The subsequent fate of 
Kamran is to Gulbadan an act of divine retribution, for she says that after 
Hindal’s death his affairs never prospered; on the contrary they grew worse day 
by day. Ibil, p. 200. 
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heartless and predatory foes who raided his c^mp 3 .tid killed his men. 
What particularly galled the proud Mughal soldiers was the impudence 
which the Afghans showed in levelling the charge of cowardice 
against them. Humayun treated their contumelious expressions with 
placid indifference, but his men protested against liis inaction. Kamran 
for his part was making desperate attempts to seduce the Afghan tribes 
from their loyalty and was going from clan to clan enjoying their 
hospitality for a week by turns. He had opened negotiations with 
Malik Muhammad of Mandriir and though he did not succeed in 
his ventures to any appreciable extent, his peregrinations perplexed 
the Emperor who at last determined that the situation called for 
decisive action. The fortitude and patience with which Humayun 
acted in trying times is worthy of the highest praise. Prone to overlook 
men’s faults even when they occurred with astonishing frequency, 
he had learnt to look upon Hfe as a game in which everything could 
be accomplished by perseverance, forbearance and moderation. He 
resolved to be prompt and energetic. He fortified a camp at Behsud^ 
and remained there all the winter. The fact that the imperial army 
had stood for so long upon the defensive had thrown Kamran com¬ 
pletely off his guard. Accordingly, when the spring of 1552 broke, 
Humayun determined to attack his brother’s camp. Starting from 
Behsud, he marched along a dreary road in bad weather and at last 
succeeded in obtaining a clue to his whereabouts from two soldiers 
of the Mirza himself who were going on a mission to the chief of 
Mandrur.^ A strong force managed to get within striking distance 
before Kamran knew that any offensive movement was contemplated, 
and a determined attack at dawn gave the imperialists a victory 
about the decisiveness of which there could be no two opinions. 
The Afghans who numbered, according to Jauhar, 12,000 were 
utterly defeated and, besides their women and children, left behind 
three lakhs of cows and sheep wliich were seized by the imperialists.^ 
The tribes who had been hesitating so far were completely gained 

^ Behsud is in the Hozara country. 

* On hearing the report that Kamran was with the Afghan tribes, Jauhar 
says, the Emperor, Prince Akbar and Abul Ma‘ali washed their hands, said 
their Friday prayers and then mounted their horses. Stewart’s translation docs 
not agree with the I.O. MS. From Abul Fazl’s account it appears that the Prince 
was left in Kabul. A. N. I, p. 594. 

* The LO.MS. has three lakhs of cattle—-cows and sheep. Stewart’s trans¬ 
lation has an immense number of cattle (p. 103). In some authorities the num¬ 
ber of Afghans is 14,000. Three lakhs seem to be an overestimated figure. 
Bayazid writes that the Afghans were disheartened and Kamran had no large 
following. They did not dare oppose the imperialists. 
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over to the Emperor. On seeing Humayun’s increased strength they 
probably formed a poor estimate of Kamran’s generalship and realised 
that to espouse liis cause was to imperil their own lives. He escaped 
from the field, though his favourite Beg Muluk was captured. 
Reduced to despair, he felt so convinced that all was lost that he 
played his last card, unmindful ahke of the cold enmity which existed 
between the house of Sur and his own dynasty. Ignoring the sinister 
reports, wliich had come to liis ears of the cold and suspicious tem¬ 
perament of Salim of Delhi, Kamran fled to that monarch’s court 
and cast himself upon his protection. Humayun returned to Kabul 
and celebrated his victory in a befitting manner in the Bagh-i-Safa^ 
by holding festivities and bestowing largesses upon his chiefs and 
nobles. Anyone but a desperate man hke Kamran would have 
foreseen that his welcome would not be such as to inspire any con¬ 
fidence and that Salim had no desire to see or hear anything of the 
hated Chaghatais and had not the slightest intention of interfering 
in their quarrels. Convinced as he was of the necessity of repressing 
his own relations and nobles, he utterly declined to assist a rebel 
even for the purpose of weakening the house of Timur. The Niyazi 
revolt had just ended, and Salim happened to be at Ban^ (Bin in 
Erskine) on the Chenab in the Punjab. According to Gulbadan 
Salim sent him a thousand rupees and when Kamran asked for help, 
he expressed in private an opinion by no means favourable. He 
said he could not help a fratricide—a decision heartily endorsed 
by Gulbadan who was Hindal’s own sister.^ Abul Fazl, 
who shows greater dislike for Salim than for Kamran, writes that, 
though Salim judged KamraiTs success beyond his resources, he 
sent him money and promised to assign him the revenue of certain 
districts if he remained where he was.* Evidently, Kamran did not 
give up the idea of seeking his help and proceeded onwards. Salim 
sent his son Awaz Khan with some nobles to accord a welcome 
to him. Badaoni, who gives more details of this episode in Kam¬ 
ran’s hfe than otlier writers, also speaks of tliis preliminary reception. 


^ Bagh-i-Safa is near Charbagh. It is mentioned in Raverty’s notes on 
Afghanistan on page 53 and Jarrett’s Am II on page 405. It is not the same as 
Bagh-i-Wafa. Abul FazPs account shows that from here the Emperor sent 
'Ali QuH of Andcrab to Kabul to bring Akbar together with the ladies of the 
harem. After their arrival he started for Kabul. A. N. I, pp. 594"5- 

■ Ban is in the Punjab. It is mentioned in the Am as a mahal in the Rachna 
Doab. Raverty mentions Ban as 19 miles north-east of Sialkot and 8 miles 
south-west of Jammu. It is on the cast bank of the Chenab. Jarett, II, p. 320. 

• Gulbadan, p. 200. 
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According to him, Hemu Baqqal was sent with a body of Afghans 
to meet tnc Mirza, but the latter hesitated to put faith in Shim’s 
promises.^ In dire necessity men do not reason much about the line of 
action they wish to follow and Kamran hoped that Salim would 
somehow be induced to give him support. When he came, he found 
Salim seated proudly on his throne, surrounded by his nobles with 
all the pomp and pageantry of power. The Mir Tuzak Sarmast 
Khan ushered him into the royal presence and when Kamran per¬ 
formed the kornish as directed, the Afghans seized him by the nape 
of the neck^ and made him show such reverence as is due only from 
common men and shouted several times: 'Be pleased to bestow a 
glance this side for Kamran ; the son of the muqaddam of Kabul has 
come to invoke your blessings.’ The haughty Afghan potentate 
seemed to take no notice of the fugitive prince, and it was when 
Sarmast Khan had called out thrice in a loud voice that he cast a 
condescending glance upon Kamran. A tent and canopy were 
provided for the Mirza near the royal residence and an order was 
given to confer upon him a horse, a robe of honour, a slave girl and a 
eunuch, the last two being obviously intended to act as spies on 
the suspected guest. The high-spirited Kamran, who had lately 
exercised sway over a large dominion and crossed swords with ms 
brother, the erstwhile lord and inheritor of Babur’s dominions, 
was deeply mortified by this treatment and administered a rebuke 
to his friend Shah Bidagh Khan for having advised him to seek 
refuge with the boorish Afghan.^ This was not all. A keen edge 
was lent to his sense of humiliation by the frequent visits he was 
obliged to pay to the Sultan when he entered into a discussion with 
him about the merits and excellences of various poets. Kamran 
well stood the test of his impudent host and received praise at his 


^ Al-Baddont I, p. 501. The author of the KhuJdsat-ut^Tawankhy who generally 
follows Abul Fazl, writes (p. 314) that Salim sent his son Awaz Khan and Man¬ 
ila ‘Abdullah Sultanpurl and others for the reception of Kamran. 

* ‘Sarmast Khan who was Sdhib-i~Ihatmdm and Mir Tuzak seized the Mirza 
by the hand and shouted that the son of the muqaddam of Kabul paid homage. 
Salim did not even rise to receive him. Abul Fazl says the Mirza was received 
in a manner unfitting for enemies or street dogs. Badaoni writes that those 
diabolical men seized ^e Mirza roughly by the neck and shouted several times 
to draw the attention of the proud Salim to him. It is difficult to accept the 
statement of the author of the Tdrlkh-i’-Daudt that Salim meant well by the 
Mirza and continued to treat him with befitting distinction. He docs not think 
Kamran’s flight was due to Salim’s bad treatment. A. N. I, pp. 600-1. AUBadSont 
I, p. 501. Tankh-i-Ddudx, A,U.MS, 

*A.N. I. p. 601. 
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hands.^ Besides, the Afghans, whom Abul FazI in his disgust calls an 
‘ignorant crew’, mocked at him and when he came to the durbar they 
cried loudly 'mor mxayad' in the Hindi language, wliich means ‘here 
comes the peacock.’ Puzzled to know the meaning of this somewhat 
quixotic exclamation, he was told by one of his attendants that the 
phrase was used for persons of great dignity. If that was so, replied 
Kamran, whose pride was hurt by this incivility, Salim was a first- 
rate mor (peacock) and Sher Shah still better. This rebuff seems to 
have silenced Salim, for henceforth he forbade all kinds of jokes at 
the expense of the Mirza. But a serious cause for misunderstanding 
arose shortly afterwards when, at the request of Salim, Kamran 
recited a verse which deeply offended him.^ He was placed under 
arrest. He now realised that it was impossible to secure any help 
from a man who had hewn down the trusted nobles of his father, 
whose valour and devotion had built up the empire over which he 
ruled. He also learnt of the Afghan’s intention to confine him in a 
fort in order to set at rest all fears of a possible war for the crown of 
Hindustan. Kamran was thoroughly disgusted and sought refuge in 
flight. 

Having settled the affairs of the Punjab, Salim marched towards 
Delhi and took Kamran along with him virtually as a prisoner, 
though he still tried to lull him into security by soft words. Kamran 
in his hands would be an excellent trump card against Humayun 
in case he proceeded towards India to recover his lost dominion. 
Through a trusted servant, Jogi Khan, the prince secretly put himself 
in touch with Raja Bakhu (Raja Kambhu in Erskine) whose country 
was at a distance of 12 kros from Macchiwara.® He disguised himself 
as a woman, drawing a veil {burqah) over his face and body and es¬ 
caped.^ Driven from pillar to post, at last he reached the Gakkar 

^ The Tdrxkh’-i-Daudi relates the story of one of these earlier tests. At the 
first interview Salim with a view to testing Kamran’s poetical skill recited three 
couplets of three different poets—^an Iraqi, a Hindustani and an Afghani. Kam¬ 
ran named the poets and received praise from Salim. A.U.MS.^ pp. 250-1. 

•Badaoni has quoted the verse: 

Gardish'-i-gardutt'-i^ardan gardndnra gard hard 
Bar sar--i^ahUi~tamtzdn naqisdnrd rttard hard. 

[The Revolutions of the circling heaven have brought low the mighty, and 
have made worthless men lord it over men of intelligence.] AUBaddonl^ Per¬ 
sian, I, p. 390. Ranking, Al-Baddont I, p. 502. 

• Macchiwara is mentioned in the Ain as a pargand in the Sarkdr of Sirhind. 
It had a small fort. It lies on a ridge over the Budhanala 20 miles cast of Ludhi- 
an 5 on the old Rupar road. iMdhiana District Gazetteer^ p. 237. Ain II, pp. 
lOS. 296. 

* The details of Kamran's flight are given by historians with slight variations. 
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country disguised as a female and accompanied by a horse-dealer. 
The Gakkar chief detained him and promised to secure pardon from 
Humayun. He sent a petition to the latter and pleaded for generous 
treatment.^ Kamran, who was an adept in the art of seducing men 
from their loyalty, tried to win over the Gakkar chief, but failed 
in his attempt. He was induced to stay, writes Abul Fazl, by Various 
pretexts’ and then put under guard. When he found that it was 
impossible to get out of the clutches of the Gakkar chieftain, he sent a 
petition to Humayun betokening good will and peaceful intentions. 
But Kamran’s day, which had been, as most of us will agree, un¬ 
necessarily long, had come to a close. 

As we have seen, Humayun after his decisive victory had returned 
to Kabul to celebrate his triumph and to recruit liis army for further 
enterprises. Later in the year about November 1552 he sallied forth 
to lay waste Bangash,^ the tribes of which region had in the past 

Abul Fazl makes him go from Macchiwara to the Raja of Kahlur on hearing 
of the approach of an army and from there to the Raja of Jammu. He too 
was frightened and the Prince fled to Mankot where he was very nearly caught. 
Again he disguised himself as a woman and went into the Gakkar country 
where he revealed his identity to Sultan Adam. Jauhar and Bayazid, whom 
Abul Fazl has copiously consulted, are brief. Bayazid says that he escaped 
and went towards the Tibetan border to pass into Kashgar, but later changed 
his mind and went to Sultan Adam's house in Pirhala. The Tirife/M-Dflildt, 
the Makhzati and the Tabqat say that he fled into the Sewalik hills and thence 
into the Gakkar country. According to Firishtah, he fled to the Raja of Naggar- 
kot and when Salim threatened the hill chiefs of the Punjab, he went into the 
Gakkar country. The Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh gives more details. At first he 
fled to the Raja of Makhat or Makhmat; then to the Raja of Kahlur, then to 
Nagarkot and Jammu and finally to Sultan Adam who put him under guard 
and sent an arzdast (petition) to Humayun. A.N. I, p. 601. Bayazid, 7 . 0 . 
MS, Virisht^f Lucknow Ed.t p. 240. Khuldsat--ut- Tawdnkht p. 314. AUBadaonx 
I, p. 503. 

Kahlor is mentioned in the Ain as a hill state in the Punjab yielding a revenue 
of 1,800,000 dams. (Jarrett, II, p. 325) It is mentioned in the Memoirs II, p. 
699 that the Raja of Kalalor had waited upon Babur. Mankot is mentioned in 
the Sarkdr of Sialkot. In Akbar’s day it included four towns each with a stone 
fort. It lies in the hills between the Ravi and the Chenab. Jarrett, II, pp. no. 
321. 

^ Sultan Adam out of kindness interceded for the Mirza and received some 
encouragement. Mun‘im Beg was sent to console the Mirza and fetch him. 
Bayazid, 1 . 0 . MS. 

®Bangash was a liiman of Kabul. Babur gives an interesting account of it. 
‘All round about it are Afghan highwaymen, such as the Khugi^i, Khirilchi, 
Turi and Landar. Lying out of the way as it does, its people do not pay taxes 
willingly. There has been no timeto bring it to obedience; greater tasks have 
fallen to me,—the conquests of Qandhar, Balkh, Badakhshan and Hindustan! 
But God willing! When I get the chance, I most assuredly will have a reckoning 
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afforded his brother some assistance. According to Abul Fazl the 
motive was to chastise the Afghans and organise his army. The 
Mughal soldiers harried the country and seized the goods belonging 
to the Afghans. The recalcitrant tribes were attacked and severely 
dealt with and among them prominent mention must be made of 
the ‘Abdur Rahmani and Barmzidi which were thoroughly subdued. 
Mun‘im Khan was directed to march against Path Shah Afghan who, 
according to Abul Fazl, ‘thought himself wise and led others astray.’^ 
He was defeated and wounded in battle and his property was seized. 
While Humayun was thus engaged in reducing the local tribes to 
order and submission, ambassadors came to him from Sultan Adam 
Gakkar with the message that Kamraii was detained in their territory, 
and would be surrendered if the Emperor would march thither. The 
Gakkar chief expressed the hope that K amran would make amends for 
his past misdeeds and, assured of royal clemency, would join the 
imperial service again. Humayun naturally decided to accept their 
offer; he marched to the Indus and crossed the river at Dinkot^ 
and made his way to the country of the Gakkars. Sultan Adam, who, 
after liis recent troubles with the Afghans, was most anxious to gain 
the goodwill of Humayun, was, nevertheless, somewhat alarmed 
when the Emperor brought a large army to his borders. But he was 
quickly reassured by Mim‘im Khan of the entire good faith of Fluma- 
yun, and of his recognition of the friendly office which Sultan Adam 
was performing in laying hands upon Kamran. The Gakkar ruler 
came and waited on the Emperor in the territory of Pirhala.^ Here 
shortly afterwards the Mirza was compelled to come and make his 
submission to the brother he had injured so desperately and so 
often. The time of his punishment was at hand. 

Even at this time Humayun’s natural kindness did not desert 
him. Kamran delayed to come and the Emperor moved two stages 

with these Bangash thieves. {Memoirs 1 , p. 220) The tuman of Bangash is 
mentioned in the Ain. It occupied the lower grounds from Gardez to Kohat. 
jarrett, II, p. 407. 

^ This is Abul FazFs account {A. N. I, p. 598). Jauhar does not mention the 
name, but says that the Emperor on hearing that a false prophet was leading 
men astray marched against Irim and put him to death. ( 7 . 0 . MS,) Very 
probably Path Shah is the man referred to in Jauhar. Erskinc thinks he belonged 
to the Chiraghkilsh sect. History o f India under Baber and Humayun II, p. 407. 

* Dinkot is the same as Dhankot mentioned in die Ain. It is situated on the 
bank of the Indus. Jarrett, II, p. 323. 

*Pirhala is mentioned in the Memoirs I, p. 387. It is a place in the Gakkar 
country a good deal below the snow-mountains. Gulbadan says, when he drew 
near to Rohtas, the Emperor gave an order to Saiyyad Muhammad : ‘Blind 
Mirza Kamran in both eyes.’ Ibid., p. 201. 
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beyond Pirhala, according to the former’s wish, to allay all appre¬ 
hensions. He reached the bank of the river Rud and encamped 
there. Kamran came here, when two Saits'^ of the night had passed, 
and was received graciously. The Emperor offered him a scat on 
the right hand while the young Akbar was seated on the left and 
chiefs and nobles Uke Adam, Abul Ma'ali, Tardi Beg and others 
were offered places according to their respective ranks.^ Kamran 
apologised for the absence of some of his chiefs and said they would 
make obeisance the next day. The whole night was passed in enjoy¬ 
ment and Humayun too drowned care in carouse, forgetting for a 
while the misdeeds of the brother who had so cruelly wronged him. 
Sultan Adam was fitly honoured; the Emperor bestowed upon him 
a robe of honour, an ensign, kettledrums and other insignia of royalty 
to signify liis appreciation of the services which that chief had rendered 
to him. 

As may well be imagined, the liveliest discussions took place as 
to the Mirza’s fate. He had hardly a single friend, and the consensus of 
opinion seemed to be that justice required the infliction of capital 
punishment. It is a striking testimony to the view wliich contempo¬ 
raries took of Kamran’s conduct, that not merely the great Amirs 
and men of note petitioned that the Emperor should put his brother 
to death; but also that the Muftis, doctors of the law, and the Imams 
earnestly endorsed the petition. Gulbadan’s account is detailed and she 
has reproduced the words uttered by the cliiefs on this occasion.^ The 

^ Two salts would be about an hour. 

* According to Jauhar, several nobles joined the service of the Emperor. 
Thereupon Mahmud Khan NiyazI, Kamal Khan, son of Sultan Sair, Islam Khan 
Niyazi and Lashkari, son of Sultan Adam also joined. The meeting of the 
brothers was a pleasant one. Humayun cut a purl (loaf baked in butter), one 
third of which he kept for liimsclf and Kamran, one third he gave to Akbar and 
Abul Ma‘ali, and the remainder to Tardi Beg and Sultm Adam. Stewart’s MS. 
probably had ‘melon,’ but the I.O.MS. has purl. According to Jauhar, this 
meeting lasted four days : First day—Spent in pleasure. Kamran’s meeting 
with the Emperor at night. Second day—^The officers demanded what he pro¬ 
posed to do with Kamran. Third Day—^Entertainment given to Sultan Adam. 
Fourth Day—The affair of Kamran was taken in hand. On the fifth day the 
Emperor marched towards Hindustan, but before his departure it was decided 
to blind Kamran. I.O.MS., p. 119, 

*The chiefs said to Humayun: ‘Brotherly ctistom has nothing to do vnth 
ruling and reigning. If you wish to act as a brother, abandon the throne. If you 
wish to be king, put aside brotherly sentiment. What kind of wound was it 
that befell your blessed head in the Qipchaq defile through this same Mirza 
Kamran? He it was whose traitorous and crafty conspiracy wdth the Afghans 
killed Mirza Hindal. Many a Chaghatai has perished through him; women 
and children have been made captive and lost honour. It is impossible that our 
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Amirs of the right and left gave their opinion in writing that it was 
well to lower the head of the breacher of the kingdom and Humayun’s 
answer to this was : ‘Though my head inclines to your words, my 
heart does not/ According to Bayazid also, the Amirs suggested 
capital punishment and so strong seems to have been the feeling against 
the Mirza that Hamid, the Qazi of the camp, also endorsed the petition. 
But Humayun, swayed as ever by the remembrance of his father's 
dying wish, obstinately refused to take his brother's life. Jauhar, who 
was an eye-witness of these scenes, has given a detailed account not of 
the discussion, but of the manner in which Kamran was finally dealt 
with. It is clear that Humayun was anxious to exculpate himself from 
the charge of wanton cruelty. He caused legal opinions to be reduced 
to writing and duly attested by the Qazi and then sent the documents 
to Kamran who returned them saying that those who were now 
thirsting for his hfe were the very men who had brought him to such 
a pass. In the face of this emphatic expression of opinion Humayun 
had no option but to amiounce that he would take measures against 
his brother that would effectually incapacitate him from taking any 
further part in the political struggle. It was finally decided that 
Kamran should be blinded. Mirza Khanjar Beg, ‘Arif Beg, Ghulam 
‘All Dost (who was six-fingered), Saiyyad Muhammad Paknah and 
Jauhar were commissioned to do the ghastly deed.^ Anxious about 
his fate, Kamr^ enquired of Jauhar whether they intended to kill 
him and the latter gave the appropriate reply that it was impossible 
to fathom the hearts of princes, but he assured liim of Humayun's 
kind-heartedness. If Jauhar is to be believed, the royal emissaries 
debated among themselves as to who should do the deed, but at last 
the Emperor commanded ‘Ali Dost to do it. A brave and high- 
spirited Turk, Kamran would not die without offering a stout resis¬ 
tance, but when he was told that they did not intend to take his life, 
he submitted and laid himself down for the atrocious operation. The 

wives and cliildren should suffer in the future the thrall and torture of captivity. 
With the fear of hell before our eyes (we say that) our lives, our goods, our 
wives, our children are all a sacrifice for a single hair of Your Majesty’s head. 
This is no brother! This is Your Majesty’s foe!’ Gulbadan, pp. 200-1; Text, 
PShS. 

^ These are names given by Jauhar ( 1 . 0 , MS.). Bayazid gives the following 
names: Saiyyad Muhammad Paknah, ‘Ali Dost Ishaq Agha, Ghulam ‘Ali, 
DaroghS of Farrash Khana, a man with six fingers, and Muhammad Quli Shaikh 
Kamran. ‘Ali Dost was to apply the lancet to one eye, Muhammad Paknah 
to the other, and the rest were to hold fast the Mirza’s hands. Gulbadan only 
says that His Majesty gave orders to Saiyyad Muhammad to blind the Mirza. 
H.N., p. 201. 
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Darogha twisted a handkerchief into a ball and gagged his mouth 
and then applied the lancet to his eyes fifty times to leave no manner 
of doubt that his vision was effectively destroyed.^ 

Tins being done they poured the juice of some acid fruit and applied 
salt to his eyes which made him utter a cry and groan and pray for 
divine forgiveness.^ All this happened in Ramzan a.h. 960^ 

^ According to Jauhar, the lancet was used fifty times and then salt was applied. 
The LO.MS. has Ki-Kurdt mewahdar tiamak dar chashmdnash andakht. This 
means that the fruit-keeper Kurdi (probably the name of the fruit-keeper of 
the king) applied salt to his eyes. Another text of the Tazkirat in the library 
of the Allahabad University has mewahdar dar chashmha-yi-tshdn namak andakht, 
which means the same thing. In Stewart’s translation we have ‘till they squeezed 
some (lemon) juice and salt into the sockets of his eyes.’ Bayazid’s account is 
slightly different from Jauliar’s, but he was not an eye-witness of these occur¬ 
rences. He writes that Kainran prepared for resistance, but when he Icamt that 
his life was to be spared, he sent for a pillow, placed it under his head and said, 
‘Do it*. He sent for Mun'im Beg and did not want to go to Kabul in such a 
condition. Otherwise, he said, he would commit suicide on the way. After 
this Humayun was persuaded to grant liim an interview on the condition that 
he would not weep, Abul Fazl follows Bayazid. ‘Ali Dost is said to have 
reminded Kamran of having blinded Saiyyad ‘Ali and many other innocent 
persons. According to him, Kamran was to be punished in a like manner. 
A.N. I, p. 604. Bayazid, LO.MS. 

® Kamran uttered the following words as the lancet was applied to his eyes. 
‘O Lord, O Lord, my God, whatever sins I may have committed, have been 
amply punished in this world; have compassion on me in the next.* Stewart, 
p. 106. 

® The exact date when Kamran was blinded is not given by any writer. 
The year a.h. 960 is calculated from the chronogram Nishtar which was com¬ 
posed by Khwajah Muhammad Muman of Farankhud (a village near Samar- 
qand). Abul Fazl says the catastrophe occurred at the end of A.ii. 960. (Novem- 
ber-December 1553). Erskine on the basis of a statement made by Jauhar 
calculates the date to be the 7th Ramzan, 960 (August 17, 1553). To test the 
accuracy of Erskine’s inference it is necessary to examitie the actual passage in 
Jauhar’s Tazkirat: Bdz farmtldand ki dar mah 4 -Ramzdn al-mubdrak, shish roz az 
md qazd shudah ast, mt-tawdni kiUwdz md rozah nigdhddrJ? *Arz kardam ki 
dri mUtawdnarn, ammd Mlrza rozah qazd-yi-khud khnd khwahad nigdhddsht. 
[Then (Kamran) said: I have been deprived of six days during the fast of Ramzan. 
Will you act as a substitute for me.* Isaid, ‘Yes, but it will be better if the Mirza 
observed the fast himself’] Stewarts* translation is as follows: ‘He then said, 
“I have fasted six days, during this holy month of Ramzan; can you be my 
deputy for the remainder of the month?” I replied, ‘‘I can, but your highness 
will do it yourself”.’ This is quite different from the two texts I have utilised. 
Stewart’s MS. may have contained these words. If that is so, Erskine’s inference 
is correct. But the I.O. MS. conveys a different meaning. It only says Kamran 
had lost six days of Ramzan. Whether he said this to Jauhar actually on the 6th 
day of Ramzan cannot be inferred from this passage. Abul Fazl’s statement that 
Kamran was blinded at the end of a.h. 960 is not correct. Kamran was blinded 
the next day and so, if Stewart’s translation is correct, the date of blinding will 
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Jauhar was distressed at the wretched plight of Kamran and retired 
to his tent, melancholy and grieved. The Emperor was also perhaps 
deeply touched but he did nothing beyond making an enquiry from 
the ewer-bearer whether the duty entrusted to him had been satis¬ 
factorily discharged. To console the Mirza his favourite Muluk Beg 
was sent to him. He was delighted to hear of his arrival and grasping 
liis hands pressed them to his visionless eyes.^ 

The subsequent fate of Kamran need not detain us long. He refused 
to go to Kabul in such a miserable condition and expressed a desire 
to Mun‘im Beg that he should be permitted to go to Mecca. The 
army moved westwards and reached the Indus where after an interview 
with the unnecessarily remorseful Humayun he was granted leave 
to depart after a good deal of hesitation. Perhaps Humayun’s natural 
clemency forbade sending his brother to a distant land in a state of 
bUndness. Through the mediation of the chiefs an interview was 
arranged on the condition that Kamran should not betray the least 
emotion or remonstrate with Humayun over the fate that had over¬ 
taken him. The blind Prince with his eyes tied with a kerchief was 
ushered into the royal presence by Y usuf Qorchi; the Emperor burst 
out into tears while Kamran, according to promise, behaved with 
imperturbable composure. Humayun overwhelmed him with 
kindness in spite of the sting contained in the poem which he recited 
and the allusion to the chances and changes of fortune.^ 

be the 7th Ramzan a.h. 960 (August 17,1553). ButtheMS-S. that I have used do 
not convey the meaning which Stewart puts upon the passage. Possibly the 
MSS. used by Erskine and Stewart agreed on this point. Erskine writes clearly 
that Kamran told Jauhar that he had fasted six days. Erskine, History oj India 
under Baber and Humayun II, p. 413. 1 . 0 . MS.^ p. 119. A.N. I, p. 604. Ranking 
and Lowe, AUBadaonl I, p. 583, n. 3. Tabqaty Bibliotheca Indicay pp. 68-9. 
Firishtah, Lucknow Ed.y p. 241. 

^ As he did this, he recited the following verse: 

Har chand ki chashman bi-rukhat pardah kashidah asU 
Binast bi-chasltml ki shabl ruh-i-tii didah’-ast. 

[Although my eye has drawn a veil on thy face, it is still seeing with the 
eye which saw thy face one night. J Muluk Beg seems to have been a catamite 
of Kamran after the Turkish fashion. 

* The verse repeated by Kamrim is given by Bayazid- 
Kulah gushah-’Ldarvesh bar falak farsud 
Ki sdyah-i^misLi^tu shahi jigand bar sar-Lu. 

[The corner of the cap of the darwish rules against the sky, for a King like 
thee has cast shadow on his head.] 

Bar janam az tu har chi rasad jdy^i-minnat^ast. 

Gar ndwak-’i-jafist wa gar khanjar’-Lsitam. 

[Whether it be the arrow of oppression or the dagger of tyranny, if it reaches 
my soul from thee, it is a favour.] 
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Addressing the nobles present he asked them to bear witness to the 
fact that the fate that had overtaken him was due to his own wicked- 
ness and perfidy and that he had completely exonerated the Emperor 
from blame for all that had happened.^ Hum ay Tin was choked with 
emotion and abruptly ending the conversation said, ‘Let us now read 
the Fathiha* 

Kamran’s last request was that his children and dependents should 
be well taken care of, whereupon the Emperor assured him that he 
need have no anxiety on that account. The meeting broke up and 
as soon as the Emperor departed, the fallen brother burst into hysterical 
cries bewailing the misfortune that had befallen him. Of the many 
servants of Kamran only Chalmah Kukah, who received the title of 
Khan Alami in the reign of Akbar, offered to follow the Mirza into 
exile. His conduct won the appreciation of the Emperor and he 
entrusted him with the necessary funds to defray the expenses of the 
journey. The handsome Muluk Beg, on whom the Mirza had lavished 
his affection, proved, hke many others of his kind, a broken reed; he 
accompanied liim a few stages and then returned, and his conduct was 
strongly animadverted upon by all in the camp and even the Emperor 
was offended to hear of his ingratitude. Kamran journeyed down 
the Indus to Bhakkar where his father-in-law Shah Husain treated 

^ The nobles present on the occasion were: Mir Tardi Beg, Mun‘im Beg, 
Babiis Beg, Khwajah Husain Marvi, Mir ‘Abdul Hai, Mir ‘Abdullah Khaiijar 
Beg, and ‘Arif Beg. 

This confession of Kamran is mentioned by Bayazid. Abul Fazl who copies 
him puts more words into the mouth of Kamran than are given in Bayazid. 
He makes the Mirza say: ‘Friends, be ye all witness that, if I knew myself inno¬ 
cent, I would assert the fact at this time of distinction when His Majesty visits 
me; but 1 am certain I was worthy of death. He has granted me life and has 
given me leave to depart to Hejaz. For the beneficence and favour of His 
Majesty, I offer a thousand thanks because he has not exacted retribution com¬ 
mensurate with my wickedness and misconduct.* Bayazid’s text is clear and 
bahal kardam, for which Beveridge reads sijil kardam, seems to be correct. 
It means ‘I have pardoned* and this fits in with the context. Bayazid was not 
an eye-witness of these events and he must have derived his information from 
others. The passage in Bayazid may be thus translated: ‘Bear ye all witness 
that whatever hardship I have suffered has befallen me because of my wickedness 
and faithlessness. If people think that the King has caused this misery, I pardon 
him. Thereupon the l6ng said weeping, ‘Let us read the Fathiha.' Bayazid, 
1 . 0 . MS. A.N. I, p. 6o6; Beveridge’s note (i) 607. A.N., Bibliotheca Indica I, 
p. 330. 

Erskine’s reading of the passage is different. He writes: ‘If it be known that 
His Majesty had shown favour to me, let it also be known how little I have 
deserved it.’ This is not to be found in Bayazid’s text. Erskine has obviously 
followed Abul Fazl. History of India under Baber and Humayun II, p. 417. 
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him well and assigned to him a jaglr and a residence.^ What afforded 
Kamran solace in this hour of distress was the conduct of his wife 
Chuchak Begam, who declared her resolve to share her husband’s 
misfortunes despite her father’s expostulations to the contrary.^ With 
unusual promptness the devoted lady took her seat in the Mirza’s 
boat and leave for the holy place.^ There are few examples in Mughal 
history of such devotion and sacrifice and the names of Hamidah and 
Chucnak Begam will always stand out in the forefront of royal 
women who endured much misery and hardship for the sake of their 
husbands. 

Such was the tragic end of the public career of Kamran, the faithless 
brother and perjured traitor, who had ceaselessly troubled Humayun 
for close upon two decades.^ Lest we should misjudge him or overesti¬ 
mate his faults, it will be well to attempt a correct appraisement of 
his conduct and to review the principal acts of his life which constitute 

^ The place of residence was in the hilly country Shadpula and the pargana 
of Bhiturah was given to meet the expenses of the kitchen. 

* The Tankh-i-M*asurtu describes how earnestly Chuchak Begam desired 
to go with lier husband. When she quietly went into the Mirza’s boat, Sultan 
Mahmud informed Shah Husain who asked her to remain with liim. The 
dutiful Begam replied, ‘You gave me to the Mirza when he was a king. The 
world will say, the Shah’s daughter refused to follow her husband in the days 
of his misfortune and my fair name will be besmirched.’ Shah Husain was 
pleased at this and allowed her to go. A,U. MS. 

Mah Chuchak Begam was the only child of Shah Husain Arghun. She was 
married to Kamran in 953 (1546), 

The text has now been pubHshed by the Bhandarkar Institute and this episode 
is described on pages 182 and 183. 

’‘Kamran died at Mecca on the nth Zu’l Hijja, 964 (October 5, 1557). He 
performed three pilgrimages to the holy city. Chuchak Begam died seven 
months later. They left a son Abul Qasim and two daughters. Abul Qasim 
was imprisoned in the Gwalior fortress by Akbar in 964 (1557) when he marched 
against Khanzaman and was killed at liis command. He had inherited poetical 
talent from his father. One of Kamran’s daughters was married to Mirza 
Ibrahim Husain bin Sultan Muhammad and the other to ‘Abdur Rahman 
Mughal and then to Shah Fakhruddiii Mashedi. 

* Dr. $. K. Bannerjee contends that the relations between Humayun and 
Kamran were friendly till 1538. In support of his view he says: (a) When Huma¬ 
yun came to the throne, it was expected that Kamran’s jagJr, which in 1530 
was less than half the present size of Afghanistan, would be increased. He 
quotes Babur’s words, ‘As thou (Humayun) knowest, the rule has always been 
that when thou hadst six parts, Kamr^ had five; this having been constant 
in^e no change.* (6) Kamran did not covet the throne. It was his impatience 
to increase his jdgir which led liim to apply force against the governor of Lahore. 
In doing so he acted in accordance with his father’s instructions, (c) Kamran’s 
ode which he presented to his brother soon after the latter’s accession to the 
throne indicated friendly feelings between the two. Humayun on his return to 
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the basis of the indictment against him. Born in the year 1508-9 of 
Gulrukh Begam, of whom Gulbadan speaks with respect, he seems to 
have impressed Babur early with his talents so that, when he was 
only eighteen, the country of Kabul was entrusted to liim. He was 
given a good education and his father wrote the Mubin for his ins¬ 
truction, and later forwarded to him liis verses and fragments in the 
Baburi script.^ There is evidence in the Bahurnamah of the fact that 
Kamran coveted Kabul from his early days, and as he advanced in 
years, he developed a strong desire for political power. His character 
was in general accord with his ambitions. It was a blend of elements 
both good and bad. Badaoni’s estimate, though somewhat overdrawn, 
represents him as a man ‘brave, ambitious, liberal, good-natured, 
sound of religion and clear of faith.’^ It is true that he was a brave and 
intrepid soldier and had given proof of his valour on more than one 
occasion. In 1534 he marched towards Bliatnir with a view to inflict¬ 
ing a blow on Bikanir, and although the Mughals were driven back 
by the Rathors, Kamran succeeded in seizing the fort of Bhatnir and 

Agra made amends for the delay, confirmed him in his jdgtr and granted him 
Hissar Firozah. 

The authorities on which Bannerjce relies do not support his contention. It 
is clear that Kamran came down from Kabul and drove out the governor Mir 
Yunis ‘All and seized Lahore by force. Abul Fazl says that the ode presented 
by Kamran was a mere outward show. Humayun who was confronted with 
serious difficulties could not afford to fight with him and therefore acquiesced 
in his high-handedness, Kamran’s conduct was not straightforward, and from 
the very beginning he wished to take advantage of the Emperor’s difficulties. 
In reviewing Baimcrjee’s book Sir Richard Bum very rightly observed that his 
argument that Kamran’s coinage shows that he bad no desire to encroach on 
Humayiin’s sovereignty in India is based on a faulty description of the actual 
coins. The reader’s attention is invited to a dirham of Kabul which bears the 
names of both brothers and was probably struck in a.h. 955. Humayun Badshaht 
pp. 52-7. Memoirs, pp. 625-7. A.N, 1 , pp. 290-1. J.R.A.S., 1942, pp. 144-5. 

^ Mubin is the name of Babur’s famous Masnain which is mentioned as a 
famous composition. According to Badaoni, it was a versified treatise on 
Muliammadan law or theology according to the Hanafi school and Shaikh 
Zain wrote a commentary on it which he called Mubin. Al-Baddont I, p. 343. 
A.N. I, p. 276. 

For RisdlahM-Walidiyyah of Khwajah Ahrar sec Beveridge’s note in the 
Memoirs I, p. 278. The VValidiyych was a treatise in honour of Khwajah Ahrar’s 
parents. Babur versified it two years before his death in the hope that the Khwa¬ 
jah would cure him of his fever, in the same way as the author of a Qaslda had 
been cured of his paralysis. Before seeing the Risdlah Babur had congratulated 
Kamran on his marriage and sent Mulla Tabrezi and Mirza Beg Tagar with 
ten thousand Shahrukhis, a coat which he had himself worn and a belt with 
clasps. Memoirs II, p. 642. 

*AUBadiiont I, p. 585. 
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held it for several years as an outpost on the Punjab frontier.^ When 
Humayun was fighting against his foes in India, Kamr^ was engaged 
in a struggle with the Persians. In 1535 he marched from Lahore 
against Sam Mirza and his tutor (ataltq) Aghziwar Khan, at the head 
of 20,000 men and defeated them. About the same time he repulsed 
with heavy loss Muhammad Z^man Mirza, who, taking advantage 
of his absence, had invaded the Punjab and laid siege to Lahore. 
Again, when Shah Tahmasp, after expelling the Uzbegs from Herat, 
proceeded aganst Qandhar, he marched against him and compelled 
the Shah’s deputy Bidagh Khan to surrender on condition that he 
should be allowed to return to his country with his men.^ Such were 
the exploits of Kamr^’s early life and they had brought him fame as 
a general and warrior. But he was not a mere military man who 
longed for the laurels of the battle-field. He had, like his father, culti¬ 
vated the belles lettres and attained a considerable proficiency in them. 
He was a poet of no mean order and his verses were admired by 
practised masters of the art.^ The Tankh-i-Ddiidt credits him with 
real insight into the merits of verse—a fact which deeply impressed 
Salim, the Afghan ruler and his courtiers. Unlike other princes of 
Timurid descent he abhorred drink in his early hfe, so much so indeed, 
that he ordered the destruction of grapes throughout his kingdom, 
but afterwards became a confirmed drunkard and plunged into de¬ 
bauch, reckless of its consequences. He was selfish and greedy, wanting 
in filial obhgation and fraternal regard, ready to sacrifice both to 
secure some advantage for himself. Prone to suspicion, ever ready 
to seduce the followers of his brother, he did not feel any scruples in 
breaking his plighted faith. Indeed his whole character may be sum¬ 
med up in the word, perfidious. In a strait he would promise anything; 
but he went back upon his word as soon as a convenient opportunity 
presented itself The contrast between the two brothers explains the 


^ Chanda ran jeta-si ro Vithu Suje ro kiyo edited by Dr. L. P. Tessitori, Biblio^ 
theca Indica, pp. 38-41. 

* Before Kamran reached there the Shah had returned to his country leaving 
the place in charge of his general Bidagh KJian. He capitulated and Kamran 
became master of Qandhar. 

* A DiwSn of Kamran Mirza is mentioned in the catalogue of the Khudd-- 
haksh Library (Vol. II). This Diwan was once in the imperial library of Delhi 
and bears autographs of Jahangir and Shahjahan and other famous persons. 
Kamran was well-versed in Turki and Persian and composed poetry in both. 
His short lyrics and ballads are of a high order, worthy of a gifted poet. A copy 
of Kamran*s Turk! poems is to be found in the library of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. Sec Maulvi ‘Abdul Wall’s article in the Indian Antiquary XLIII (1914)* 
pp. 219-224. 
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ultimate result of the dreary struggle in which they were engaged in 
the Kabul region for a number of years. Humayun was gentle and 
forgiving, ever mindful of his father’s dying charge, though such 
a course was fraught with dire consequences to himself. Misfortune 
never disturbed the equanimity of his temper soothed by frequent 
doses of opium, nor did success make him proud and vindictive. 
Anyone who reads the story of his Ufc will see that he passed through 
it braving hardships and miseries which have seldom fallen to the 
lot of a prince born in the purple, with a courage and resignation 
which has few parallels in the history of the Mughal dynasty. He 
was wronged again and again, but he never lost that nobility of 
soul without which man sinks to the level of the brute. When after 
his surrender, Kamran was brought before him—and none had 
done him a greater injury—he shed tears profusely and his heart 
was moved.^ Even after blinding liim, he had a fit of remorse and 
like Pompey and Cromwell deplored the cruel necessity wliich had 
driven him to such a ghastly step. Soon after the occurrence he bad 
expressed regret for what had been done. Kamran, though superior 
to his brother in firmness of will and steadiness of purpose, was a 
Turkish terrorist, who, when roused to fury, was entirely devoid 
of human feelings. Faithful service was no protection against liis 
wrath and even his devoted followers feared his uncertain temper. 
From the very beginning the relations between the two brothers 
were far from cordial. 

Since Humayun’s accession to the throne in 1530 Kamran had 
behaved in an unfriendly manner. Though outwardly he feigned 
loyalty towards liim, composed odes in his honour, at heart he desired 
to profit by the difficulties with which he was confronted at this 
time. Not satisfied with his kingdom of Kabul and Qandhar, he 
had seized Peshawar and Lamghan and brought the whole of the 
Punjab under his sway. Humayun, who had his own difficulties, 
acquiesced in this seizure and confirmed his possession of the newly 
acquired territories. He gave him Hissar Firozah^—an important 
possession because it lay on the road between Delhi and the Punjab. 
But nothing availed to win Kamran’s permanent fealty. When 
the Afghan revival took place under Sher Shah and Humayun was 
detained with his troops in the east, Hind^ revolted at Agra and was 

^ The reader will remember the condition on which he granted an interview 
to Kamran after he was blinded. Kamran did not betray any emotion, but 
the Emperor could not restrain himself. 

• This well-known town and fort was the capital of one of Akbar’s SarkSrs 
in Siibah Delhi. 
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supported by petty zaniindars in his treasonable designs. Kamran 
who had ample resources and whose kingdom stretched from Hissar 
Firozah to Zamindawar and Badakhshan, was asked to come to 
his brother's rescue. He responded and came, but the Amirs told 
him that to destroy Slier Shah and release the Emperor would result 
in his own ruin. Tliis unfounded apprehension led to his return 
to Agra with his army and the Emperor was left to his fate. The 
Afghans reduced Humayun to sore straits at Chaus a but Kamr^ 
did not stir a finger to help liim. Humayun behaved magnanimously 
even on this occasion, and when the brothers met at Agra, he did 
not let fall a word about the recent happenings. Hindal was par¬ 
doned, and the Emperor again resolved on a campaign to avenge 
his humiliation at Chausa. Kamran offered to go himself and asked 
tlie Emperor to remain at the capital obviously to make things too 
difficult for him. He had come with 12,000 mail-clad horsemen, 
writes Mirza Haider, to seize the throne of Hindustan and, but for 
Humayun's survival at Chausa, he would have succeeded in the 
attempt.^ He haggled for seven months and when he contracted 
fever owing to the tropical heat, he desired to go back to Kabul. 
In vain did Mirza Haider and other well-wishers of the empire en¬ 
deavour to convince the Prince of the necessity of his co-operation 
but he turned a deaf ear to their entreaties. The retreat of Kamran, 
according to Mirza Haider, was the most ‘efficient' cause of the rise 
of Sher Shah and the fall of the Chaghatai dynasty. KamrWs in¬ 
tentions were clear. While Humayun was engaged in the east, he 
would proclaim himself king of Delhi and Agra and satisfy his long- 
cherished ambition. Not only did he withdraw all his men but 
seduced the Emperor’s soldiers and according to Mirza Haider ‘acted 
like an enemy'. The battle of Qanauj proved fatal to Humayun’s 
interests; it made him a homeless wanderer and once again when 
the brothers met at Lahore, they showed an amazing want of political 
wisdom and devised no plan to save the dynasty from ruin. Kamran 
felt more anxious to preserve his own dominion and deliberately 
preferred a selfish advantage to dynastic interests. He still hoped 
to profit by his brother's difficulties. A treaty was solemnly assented 
to by the brothers, but Kamran secretly opened negotiations with 
Sher Shah and offered him his services if he was left free in the Pun- 
jab. He tried to deceive Humayun again when the projected Kashmir 

, ^ This is Mirza Haider’s view. He was present in Agra and was penuaded 
by Humayun to stay. He knew what a crisis it was for the Emperor and charac¬ 
terises KStnran’s conduct as ‘shameful*. Elias and Ross, Tarikh-i-Rashidu p. 
472. 
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expedition was discuassed and thwarted liis plans. At Bhira he again 
forestalled him and weaned Khwajah Kalan from his loyalty to his 
master. Exasperated at tliis treacherous conduct, Jabal Quli Qurchi 
offered to kill him, but Humayun said, ‘No I refused to slay him at 
Lahore and I will not do it here/ What Humayun really dreaded 
was the possibility of falling into Kamran’s clutches, for he was 
himself master of a large dominion and near him was his father-in- 
law, Shah Husain Arghun whose resources were by no means in¬ 
considerable. He was forced to leave for Persia where he had to 
bear patiently the darts and slings of outrageous fortune. In the 
campaigns which he fought after his return he suffered much hard¬ 
ship and misery and it was all due to Kamrm. It is during this period 
that Kumran’s conduct presents itself in a most odious Hgnt. He 
broke his word again and again alternating submission with resistance 
and never following the straight path. A strange moral perversity 
led him to perpetrate outrages which in our times even a depraved 
person could not but look upon with a shudder. He ordered the 
wife of Babus, who was at one time in his service, to be dishonoured 
by the bazar rabble and his three sons to be killed without ruth.^ 
The sons of Musahib and Qarachah were suspended by ropes from 
the castle wall, but his inhumanity exceeded all bounds when he 
ordered the wife of Qasim Khan Maiiji with some other ladies to 
be suspended by the breasts from the battlements. Even if the guilt 
of these officers is admitted, there can be no palliation for these 
enormities which shocked even those with whose help he hoped 
to secure the throne of Hindustan. More than once he offered sub¬ 
mission, but he was never sincere. When the Emperor was badly 
wounded in the battle of Qipchaq, Kamr^ was pleased to hear that 
he was dead. Even after all this Humayun treated him well, never 
spoke an unkind word and refused to inflict the penalty of death 
upon him. 

When these facts are borne in mind, the verdict of the impartial 
historian will be that the sentence inflicted on Kamran was entirely 
disproportionate to liis faults. There is little that can be pleaded in 
extenuation of his guilt. True, he was able and possessed courage 
of a sort, but he did not possess qualities which would have fitted 
him to be a better substitute for Humayun. He lacked a sense of 
reality in pohtics; his perspective was blurred by selfish designs; his 

^ The Tarikh-i^Khandatt’-i-Timuriyah says that the three sons were first con- 
fined in the fort and then thrown from the battlements. The people were 
greatly offended at this conduct of Kamran. 
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hold on the Kabul region was weak and his own adherents wavered 
in their loyalty and never felt certain about this temper. He did 
not possess administrative capacity of a high order for there is no 
mention of any measures devised by him for the better governance 
of the countries in his possession. Even the example of Sher Shah» 
who was planning great reforms at Delhi, produced no effect on him 
and he wasted his time in barren enterprises. He lacked a states¬ 
manlike vision and found it utterly impossible to look beyond the 
interests of the moment. Even in the matter of military organisation 
he did not show any superiority over Humayun. Much of his man¬ 
oeuvring was improvised, his strategy was defective and his tactics 
on the field of battle seldom brought him a permanent advantage. 
There is nothing to show that the roots of his dominion were struck 
deep in the hearts of his subjects nor does it appear that a movement 
on a large scale was ever organised in his favour. Even if he had 
succeeded in defeating Humayun, it would have been impossible 
for him to snatch the sceptre from the Afghans. Turkish loyalty 
still went to the first-bom and Kamran would have soon alienated 
the sympathies of the chiefs and nobles. With Persian help Humayun 
was in a much stronger position to deal with him. He was no longer 
regarded as a weak man forsaken by destiny. The dechne of the 
Sur dynasty had broken the spell of Sher Shah’s might and the people 
had come to believe in the possibility of Humayun having a chance 
again. For one thing Kamran deserves credit and that is his treat¬ 
ment of the young Akbar. Even in the days when there was the 
bitterest enmity between the brothers he never withdrew his pro¬ 
tection from the nephew and did nothing to harm him. Even hostile 
writers admit that during the prince’s childhood he made adequate 
arrangements for his upbringing. 

If Kamran had been far-sighted, he would have helped Humayun 
and saved the fortunes of his house from disaster. That he would 
have been allowed to enjoy his sovereignty at Kabul is indubitable. 
But a strange nemesis,dogged his steps and again and again he showed 
how unworthy of trust he was. Had it not been for the untimely 
death of Sher Shah, the Mughal Dynasty would not have been 
restored to Hindustan and history would liave recorded that the 
real destroyer of Babur’s empire was Kamr^ and not the Afghan 
ruler. 

It may be urged in Kamran’s defence that the Persian danger 
made him so harsh and relentless in his methods. His desire to safe¬ 
guard the Kabul kingdom made him resort to drastic ways. There 
is little force in this argument. What prevented him from befriending 
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Huniayfin when he was wandering as an exile in Sind? There was 
nothing to fear, for he had had ample evidence of liis goodwill and 
generous nature. He would not have risked a jot or tittle of his 
position by showing kindness to his brother in the hour of mis¬ 
fortune. He ought to have made common cause with him and 
fought shoulder to shoulder for the defence of the empire. But 
Kamran suffered from a singular lack of political insight; the larger 
interest was ever concealed from his vision and this led him to seek 
the fulfilment of his ambition in wrong directions. Selfish and un¬ 
principled, he recklessly pursued a course, the unwisdom of wliich 
would have become apparent before long to a man who could look 
about him and understand the trend of events. Against these was 
the moral superiority of his rival which was an asset of great value 
to him. While Kamran ignored the principle that men rise and fall 
according to their moral worth, Humayun never lost sight of those 
attributes of human nature without which power is a curse and 
wealth a source of evil. That Kamran would have been a successful 
ruler of Hindust^ is more than doubtful and there is no warrant 
for the assumption that he would have averted the Afghan danger 
and kept together the jarring elements of his father’s empire. 

Having now rid liimself of the incubus which had fettered his 
activities almost from the first moment he ascended the throne, 
Humayun felt himself free to organise his resources and to embark 
upon larger schemes. He marched against Bairana, chief of the Januha 
tribe, who was defeated, but, on the recommendation of Sultan 
Adam, his country was restored to him.^ The next chief to be over¬ 
powered was Raja Sankar in whose country fifty villages were laid 
waste and many prisoners captured though they were released 
after the payment of a ransom. Having thus strengthened himself, 


^Jauhar’s Tazkir^t (I.O.MS.) has Bairana J^uha. It is Piraneh in Stewart 
and Erskine. The TmklM-AlJi has Baiana. Abul Fazl writes Januhl which 
is mentioned as a tribe. The members of this tribe are described by Abul Fazl 
as ‘vagabonds and impediments of the road*. Babur makes mention of these: 
‘Fourteen miles (7 kros) north of Bhira lies the mountain range written of in the 
Zafamamah and other books as the Koh-i-jud. On it dwell two tribes, descended 
from one parent source, one is called Jdd, the other Janjuha.* Babur says their 
headman gets the title of Rai and his younger brothers are styled Maliks. 

The Tabqdt-i-'Akbari speaks of Bairana, as the name of a zamindar who had 
built a strong fort in the hills to prevent Humayun’s passage into Kashmir and 
make the conquest of that country difficult. {Bibliotheca Indica p. 79.) Jahangir 
also mentions a large predatory band of ‘Januwans’ as far north as tne Chach 
plain near Attock. For an account of the decay ofjanjuha power see Brandreth*s 
StHkmmi Kepoft^ pp. 51-3 and Jhelam Gazetteer ^njab, pp. 93-6. 
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Humayun determined to march to Kashmir, but he found the chiefs 
opposed to such an enterprise. Sult^ Adam was asked by the Mughal 
warriors to explain the inadvisabihty of the expedition at that moment, 
for Salim Shah was advancing into the Punjab and it was feared that 
the Afghans might take possession of the fort of Rohtas. It would 
be folly, they said, to do any such thing, for directly the Emperor 
had passed into the valley, the tribes who inhabited the passes being 
in Salim Shah’s pay, would certainly hold the defiles against his 
return. In short the country would become a prison. The chiefs 
advised marching to Kabul and then, having organised his forces, 
to advance upon Hindustan and Kashmir next year. But Humayun 
did not heed their protests and started for Kashmir. The chiefs 
followed him, but the foot-soldiers in a body turned towards Kabul.^ 
Some of them were put to death, but when Qurban Qarawal pleaded 
for mercy, the Emperor decided, though with no good grace, to 
retrace his steps. Qarawal told the Emperor that it was necessary 
for the conquest of Hindustan that the Yusufzais of Bajour and 
Swat should be conciliated, for they were brave men and could 
render effective service in the invasion. Humayun agreed and the 
project was abandoned. It was suggested that safety and prudence 
demanded that the river Indus should be placed between him and his 
enemies. They recrossed it and reached the fort of Bikram, known 
as Peshawar, which was fortified, and Jauhar writes that the work 
was so speedily done that it was finished in a week’s time. The crops 
in the fields were harvested and abundant provisions were stored in 
the fortress. The Khutbah was read in the Emperor’s name and an 
adequate garrison, commanded by Sikandar Khan Uzbeg, was 
placed inside. Then the march towards Kabul was resumed and the 
Emperor reached there in the beginning of a.h. 961 (December 
1553)-^ His conscience still reproached him for the penalty he had 
inflicted upon the miserable Kamran, and he took considerable pains 
by letters, proclamations and speeches, to exculpate himself from any 

^ Bayazid’s account is somewhat different from that of Jauhar who is very 
brief. Apparently Abul Fazl had copied Bayazid. According to Bayazid when 
the King was encamped between Kajoh and Swat the Kashmir project was 
discussed. The Amirs decided to enter the country by the Minhar route, but, 
when the march began, the foot-soldiers in a body turned their faces towards 
Kabul. Humayun ordered some of them to be put to death, but desisted when 
Mim‘im Khan told him that it was useless to kill them. 

* Bayazid’s dates are confused here. He has lost the sequence of events. He 
places Humayun’s visit to Qandhar in a.h. 959 (1552) which is incorrect. 
Jauhar mentions the coming of the Emperor to Kabul among the events of the 
year a.h. 961 (1553) and he is right. 
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charge of undue severity. When the royal ladies offered him congra¬ 
tulations on the riddance of his most formidable antagonist he replied 
it was no time for rejoidngs, for ‘to strike him (Kamran) was hke 
striking his own eyes’.^ He sent a letter to ‘Abdur Rashid of K^hgar 
explaining what had happened. To the chiefs of Samarqand and 
Bokhara he sent messages requesting their help in the Indian ex¬ 
pedition. 

^Humiyun deplored the cruel necessity that had led him to deal with his 
brother in such a manner. He felt sorry for what had been done. 



Chapter XVI 
THE RESTORATION 

In order to follow with clearness the events wliich now occurred, 
it will be necessary to return to that portion of our narrative which 
contains an account of the affairs of Hindust^ ininiediately after 
the death of Salim. We have already seen how, shortly after the 
accession of ‘Adali, the Afghan empire broke up into five distinct 
parts. The titular sovereign was now recognised only in Bihar, 
Jauiipur and die countries east of the Ganges; while in Delhi, Agra 
and the Doab Ibrahim Khan Sor had assumed the title of Sultan 
Ibrahim. The Punjab had asserted its independence under Ahmad 
Kh^ Sur, who called himself Sikandar Shah, while Bengal had 
thrown off all allegiance to the court of Delhi, under Muhammad 
Shah Sur who had found a formidable rival in Taj Khan Karrani. It 
is plain that even in the disruption of the Afghan empire there were 
ample resources, both in men and leaders, to have made the re¬ 
conquest of India by the Mughals a virtual impossibility; but with 
the decline of the central authority, the old separatist tendencies 
of the nation once more asserted themselves and the heads of the 
respective provinces promptly flew at one another’s throats. We 
have seen how Sikandar Shah, leaving the Punjab to take care of 
itself, marched on Delhi, and expelled the amiable but unfortunate 
Ibrahim. At the same time, ‘Aaali was marching from Bihar to 
regain Delhi, and Sultan Muhammad Shah of Bengal was marching 
westward to fall upon ‘Adall’s territory. In this way it came about 
that the Afghans dehberately, as it were, threw away the advantage 
of their superior resources, and did all in their power to smooth the 
path for Humayun. 

While the Afghan elements were fighting among themselves, 
the rest of Hindustan seemed to be indifferent to what was passing 
in the north. In the north-west, Sind was in a state of disorder. 
After Shah Husain’s death in 1554 the government was shared by 
two rivals—Mahmud, governor of Bhakkar and Mirza ‘Isa Tukhan, 
governor of Thatta. Both assumed the title of king and fought 
several battles to decide the question of supremacy. In the central 
region Shuja‘at Khan of Malwa had, before his death (1554), divided 
his kingdom among his sons. Ujjain and its dependencies were 
given to his youngest son Mustam Khan; Hindia, Sew as and its 
dependencies to Malik Bayazid, while S^angpur he retained for 
himself. After his death the sons fought bitterly among themselves 
and in 1555 the eldest, Malik Bayazid, succeeded in getting rid of 
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Daulat Khan and crowned himself under the title of Baz Bahadur. 
Then he turned against Mustafa and expelled him from Raisin and 
Bhilsa, making himself master of his territory. He was opposed 
by his father’s officers, who probably felt disgusted at his unfilial 
conduct, but he ordered them to be tlirown alive into deep wells. 
Baz Bahadur paid no attention to die politics of northern India and 
marched towards Gondwana to reduce the fort of Garh. He en¬ 
countered a stubborn resistance at the hands of Rani Diirgavati, 
the widowed queen of ELrishna Singh, the ruler of the country. 
The Gonds rallied round their queen; the Malwa troops were drawn 
into an ambuscade and were utterly routed. Disheartened by this 
defeat, Baz Bahadur plunged himself into pleasure, acquired great 
proficiency in music like ‘Adali and spent his time in the company 
of Rupmati, a beautiful woman who captivated him by her charms 
and incapacitated him for the duties of war and administration. 

The kingdom of Gujarat had been in a distracted condition since 
the death of Bahadur Shah. The nobles had become independent 
in their districts and exercised unfettered authority. The entry of 
Afghan adventurers into the province after the break-up of the Sur 
empire had further aggravated the confusion and Mahmud III was 
not a little troubled by the machinations of these malcontents. After 
his death the nobles of Gujarat, among whom the names of ‘Itmad 
Khan, Saiyyad Mubarak and Imad-ul-Mulk Arslan Rumi deserve 
to be specially mentioned, placed upon the throne Ahmad Shah 
III (1554-61) with ‘Itmad Khan as the major domo of the palace who 
kept the king as a captive in Ahmedabad and exercised the authority 
of a de facto sovereign.^ 

The Rajput interest in the affairs of northern India had grown 
somewhat slack after the defeat of Khanua. Mewar had passed into 
insignificance; she had lost heavily in men and the moral effect of 
Sanga’s flight from the field of battle had been disastrous. The mis¬ 
fortunes of Mewar were aggravated by the evil conduct of Ratna 
and Bikramajit. The struggles wdth Bahadur Shah of Gujarat and 
the Khilji kings of Malwa had greatly sapped her strength and taxed 
her resources. Rana Udai Singh who succeeded to the gaddi in 
1537 was a weak man who possessed nothing of the fire and un¬ 
daunted vigour of Rana Sanga. He had surrendered the keys of the 
fort of Chittor in 1543 to Sher Shah who left Ahmad Sarwani, 

^The year 1553 is an important year. Three Indian rulers died in this year: 
(i) Mahmud Shah of Gujarat, (2) Islam Shah Sur, and (3) Nizam-ul-Mulk 
Bahari of the Deccan. 
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younger brother of Khawas Khan, in charge of it as his deputy.^ 
The decline of Mewar had helped the rise of Jodhpur to a position of 
pre-eminence. The Rathors had offered a stout resistance to Sher 
Shah and quickly recovered from the effect of his invasion. But to all 
appearance, Maldeo had ceased to take an interest in the affairs of Hin¬ 
dustan. It is true, he was the only prince in Rajasthan who could 
rally Hindu India against the Miighals or Afghans, but perhaps he 
saw clearly enough the risks of a campaign so far away from the seat 
of his power, Jesalmir had impeded the progress of Humayun in 
1541, and the Muslim chronicler indignantly describes this as an 
‘unmanly course.’ Bikanir was hostile to Maldeo and had indeed 
intrigued with Sher Shah to bring about the former’s discomfiture. 
None of these small states were in a position to resist the re-entry of 
the Mughals. They had neither the resources nor the will to embark 
upon such a hazardous enterprise. Self-interest clearly pointed to 
aloofness from the politics of Dellii as the best means of safeguarding 
their small dominions. Nothing could be done without a confederacy 
of states and this had been rendered impossible by the national disaster 
of 1527. 

Such was the condition of Hindustan on the eye of Humayun’s 
restoration. Already on the death of Salim Shah, the Mughal Prince 
had begun to act. Throughout the end of 1553 and the beginning 
of 1554 he was hard at work in Kabul gathering supplies and equipping 
his army for the expedition against Hindustan. At last all was ready. 
Unfortunately at that moment certain Amirs who surrounded the 
Emperor at Kabul made accusations of treachery against Bairam at 
this time still in distant Qandhar. Abul Fazl clearly says : ‘His 
Majesty determined to go to Qandhar rather than to India as a number 
of strife-mongers had made false representations about Bairam Khan.’^ 
Jauhar does not give the cause of the Emperor’s departure to Qandhar, 
but from Bayazid’s account it appears that certain complaints against 
Bairam Khan had readied the Emperor and that he had gone there 
to acquaint himself with matters at first-hand and to replace Bairam 
Khan by another commandant,® It will be recalled that Humayun 

' This was a nominal surrender, for Udai Singh regained possession of Chittor 
soon afterguards. Our authorities are silent as regards the reasons which led the 
Afghans to leave Chittor. 

* A.N. I, p. 610; Text, p. 332. 

• When the Emperor offered the governorship of Qandhar to Mun‘im Khan, 
the latter is reported to have said : ‘People might suspect that Bairam had been 
removed from Qandhar, and that you came here simply to appoint someone 
in his place and take him to Kabul. When you proceed to Hindustan in the 
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had seized Qaiidhar from the Persians and compelled Bidagh Klian 
to betake himself to Persia where liis master accepted the official report 
sent by Humayun about the high-handedness of the Persian soldiers. 
According to the Ahsdn-ut-tawdrlkk the Persians after four days had 
marched off to their country in spite of the Shah’s command that 
they should remain there to help Humayun in securing Kabul.^ The 
fortress was made over to Bairam Khan, a Shiah nobleman and a 
dependent of the Shah.^ This was what Erskine calls a ‘double relation’ 
enough to create difficulties for both sovereigns.^ 

The position was not clear; Humayun surely did not give out that 
he had seized the fortress for himself and as Erskine rightly observes 
to pacify the Shah—for the capture of the fortress amounted to the 
violation of the treaty between the two monarchs—he pretended 
that he held it only for a time with the implication that ultimately 
it would be made over to his friend and ally. Bayazid who had the 
means of knowing the truth writes that it was clear that ultimately 
Qandhar was to pass into the hands of the Qazalbashes and that His 
Majesty had also told the Shah that he did not intend to retain Qandhar 
for himself.^ Humayun had acted under a powerful necessity. He 
was advised by his generals that the possession of Qandhar was 

winter of 960 (1553-54), you may take Bairam with you. When you prepare 
at Kabul for an expedition to India, the Khan will come there. Then it will be 
in the fitness of things to appoint me or someone else.’ 

' Humayun was advised by Ulugh Mirza that the fortress of Qandhar should 
be seized and the families lodged there securely before they advanced upon Kabul. 
(Ahsdn-iit’-Tawdnkh, pp. 140-1.) Abul Fazl says this advice was given by Hiiji 
Muhammad and Bidagh Khan had agreed to leave the fortress. A.N. I, p. 473. 

* Abul Fazl writes: Qandhar rd az-it girt ft ah bah Bairdm Khan sipurdxmta'alnq- 
i-Shdh ddrad. The last phrase means that he (Bairam Khan) was attached to the 
Shah. (A.N. I, Bibliotheca Indica, p. 241.) Beveridge in his note (Vol. I, p. 475) 
says that Bairam was a Sliiah and in favour with the Shah. The meaning of the 
words used in the text is that the city remained dependent on the Shah. The 
reference is to Bairam and not to the city. 

* Bairam held Qandhar with nearly absolute power in correspondence with 
Humayun as his sovereign, though, as it would appear, he also represented 
himself to the Shah of Persia as his servant. History of India under Baber and 
Humayun II, p. 507. 

* Bayazid says Muii'im Khan said to the Emperor : ‘And it is also patent 
that Qandhar is a weak point and ultimately it will pass into the hands of the 
Qazalbash. You too during your interview with the Shah had expressed the 
intention of not retaining Qandhar.* (A.U. MS.^ p. 137.) Bayazid’s account 
is corroborated by the fact that the relations between Humayun and the Shah 
continued to be friendly. At the end of 961 after his return from Qandhar 
Humayun received Ulugh Beg, son of Halhal Sultan, as the Shah’s envoy at 
his court with costly gifts and presents from his master. A,N, I, p. 612; Text 

p. 335. 
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necessary for the conquest of Kabul and this had led him to seize the 
fort by a coup d'etat, Bairam was in a position in which an ambitious 
and warlike person could be accused with reason of harbouring notions 
of independence. Treachery was so rife in that age that it was not 
difficult to believe the insinuations of ‘strife-mongers' against the 
distinguished nobleman. 

There is no reason to suppose that these accusations had any foun¬ 
dation beyond the natural jealousy which the representatives of the 
old Chaghatai families felt at the promotion above their heads of a 
man of new blood and a Shiah to boot. But they were of sufficient 
weight to cause Hnmayun to march with his army in the direction 
of Qandhar to assure himself with his own eyes that his deputy was 
not playing him false. To embark upon an expedition against Hin¬ 
dustan, leaving a servant of doubtful fidelity in Qandhar, would 
have been extremely dangerous. So at the beginning of the cold 
weather of 1554, having placed Kabul in charge of ‘Ali Quli Khan 
Anderabl, Humayun proceeded to Qandhar to deal with Bairam.^ 

The latter took the wisest course to dissipate his master's suspicions. 
When the Emperor approached Qandhar, the governor marched 
forty miles (ten farsakhs) out to meet him.^ The meeting took place 
at the village of Shorandam. Bairam paid homage and displayed so 
much zeal and loyalty that it became patent to Humayun that the 
accusations were false. No pains were spared to make the visit tho- 
rouglily enjoyable and tliere was a ceaseless round of festivities in 
which learned and pious men as well as warriors took part.® Money 
was lavishly spent by Bairam from his own pocket to heighten the 
splendour of the occasion. Among the notable persons with whom the 
Emperor conversed during his stay at Kabul is mentioned Maulana 
Zainuddin Mahmud Kamangar who had a great reputation for the 
purity of his character.^ The elasticity of Humayun's mind is shown 
byhisability to alternate conviviality with philosophical and religious 

^ Bayazid’s date 959 is incorrect. Abul Fazl says the Emperor went to Qandhar 
in the beginning of the winter of 961. The first of Muharram, 961 is equivalent 
to December 7, 1553. It was, therefore, the winter of 1554 which the Emperor 
spent at Qandhar. A.N. 1 ,610. 

* Some texts of the Akbamamah have two farsakhs, 

* Abul Fazl mentions several names : Khwajah Ghazi who had gone to Persia 
joined the Emperor and was made Dew 5 n, Muazzam came from Zamindawar 
and was similarly honoured. Mihtar Qara who came with presents from the 
governor of Herat was also admitted into service. A.N.^ Bibliotheca Indica, 
PP-333-4. 

* A full account of this holy man is given by Badaoni. He was a saint of the 
Naqshabandi sect. Ranking, AUBaddont I, pp. 588-90. Jarrett, Am 11 , p. 310, 
and III, p. 69. 
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discussions. The visit was an extremely happy one except for one 
unfortunate incident which greatly displeased the Emperor. It was 
the murder of Sher ‘Ali Beg, a Shiah officer in the royal service, by 
the presumptuous Abul Ma‘ali in a fit of religious fanaticism.^ This 
exlhbition of bigotry throws hght upon the manners of the court 
and the religious hfe of the times. Abul Ma‘ali had swaggeringly 
declared in open durbar that he would kill the Rafizi officer and 
he succeeded with impunity in carrying out his atrocious design. 

The Emperor ranained all the winter of 1554 as Bairam's guest 
in Qandhar and then set off again to Kabul after three months to 
put the finishing touches to his preparations for the Indian campaign. 
Apparently, because he needed his services, he tliought of superseding 
Bairam in Qandhar. The post was offered to Mun‘im Khan, but 
the latter pointed out the inexpediency of such a step at a time when 
his ears had been poisoned against the Shiah nobleman. Besides, 
it was highly inopportune, urged the faithful minister, to make a 
change just then on the eve of the invasion of Hindustan. The advice 
was accepted and the Emperor was finally persuaded to allow^ Bairam 
to return to Kabul after making adequate arrangements for the ad¬ 
ministration of Qandhar.^ Bairam was confirmed in his charge with 
instructions to join the Emperor as early as possible. Khwajah Muaz- 
zam was deprived of Zamindawar which was conferred upon Bahadur 
Khan Sistan, brother of *Ali Quli Khan.^ No pains were spared to 
root out disaffection at a time like this and Wall Beg and Haji Muham¬ 
mad Sistani, who were constantly fomenting strife, were placed under 
surveillance and taken to Kabul along with the imperial entourage. 

Humayun reached Kabul at the end of the year (October 1554) 
and busied himself in collecting a formidable force. Bairam Khan 
also joined him after the completion of the fast of Ramzan and the 
Emperor gave a sumptuous entertainment in his honour.^ Fetes and 

^ Abul was an insolent youth. He escaped scot-free and Abul Fazl 

writes that the Emperor was displeased, but ‘the close, though superficial, rela¬ 
tionship’ prevented him from meting out condign punishment to him. A.N, 
II, p. 611. 

® He was allowed to appoint a deputy to carry on the government of Qandhar. 

® This is Abul Fail’s version. Bayazid says, Tardi Khan was deprived of 
Zamindawar and it was conferred upon Bahadur Khan. Erskine says the same 
thing. Tardi Beg was transferred to Anderab and other districts to tlie north 
of the Hindukush. A.N, I, p. 612; Text, p. 334. Bayazid, A.U. MS., p. 138. 
History of India under Baber and Humayun II, p. 508. 

♦ Abul Fazl writes ; 'dayam *Id Ramzan bud\ The date 2nd Shawwal does 
not fit in with the chronology of these events. (A.N.^ p. 335). Earlier on p. 612 
(Vol. I) Abul Fazl says that Humayun returned from Kabul at the end of 961 
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tournaments were held at which archers displayed their skill and the 
young Akbar also learnt to take delight in feats of strength and valour. 
Bairam reciprocated the Emperor’s hospitahty by composing an ode 
in liis praise and giving him every help that was needed in making 
preparations for the coming campaign. In addition to gathering 
round himself every man who could be obtained from the territories 
of Kabul, Qandhar and their dependencies, he had sent letters to 
Samarqand, Bokhara and all the great cities of central Asia, inviting 
the roving blades of the countryside to flock to his standard under 
lavish promises of pay and promotion. Arrangements were made 
for the proper government of Kabul territories and the collection of 
arms and ammunitions. It was at this time that petitions came from 
loyal persons in Hindustan informing the Emperor of the death of 
Salim Shah and the consequent disorder in the country.^ Having 
made all preparations, the Emperor left his infant son Mirza Muham¬ 
mad Hakim as nominal governor of Kabul, with Mun‘im Khan as 
the active regent invested with the authority of carrying on the 
government in his absence, and set out on his march to Hindustan.* 
He was accompanied by his eldest son Akbar who was at this time 
a httle more than twelve years of age.® This was in the middle of 
November 1554. With a force amounting to less than 3000, the 
Emperor proceeded by Surkhab and Lamghanat to Jalalabad and 
from there floated down the river on a raft and in December 1554 
encamped at Peshawar. Bairam was left behind at Kabul and asked 
to bring on the main body of the army and artillery and ammunition 
etc.^ The Emperor stayed here for two days and rewarded Sikandar 

(October 1554). On p. 613 he says Bairam Khan arrived on the day following 
the fast of Ramz^. This date seems to be incorrect. 

' The persons from whom the petition came are described in the Akhamamah 
as arbdb-i 4 khlas. Jauhar says 01^ Shaikh Musa Ahangar from the Punjab had 
sent word to Humiiyrui that he should come and that Hindustan would be 
conquered. According to the same authority one Malik-ul-Tuj!jSr Khwajah 
Daulat Parachach had come from Hindustan to wait upon the King. He presen¬ 
ted to him a canopy (bdrgali) which had been refused by the Sultan of Hind. 
Humayun accepted it and regarded it as a happy omen. 

* Bayazid writes that in Zu’lHijja of this year the Emperor alighted iiiMunshi 
Mir Asghar’s garden which is near the caravanserai of Mehtar Dost and on the 
loth Muharram, 961 he appointed Mun‘im Beg as governor of Kabul. This 
date is incorrect. 

* Akbar was bom on Sunday, the 5th Rajab, 941 (October 15, 1542). He was 
a little more than twelve years old at this time according to the Christian calendar. 

* Bayazid gives a list of officers and servants who came to India with Humayun. 
A,U, MS., pp. 143-52. 

A list of 57 officers is given in the Akhamamah but this is much smaller than 
that of Bayazid. A.N, I, p. 623. 
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Khan Uzbeg for the meritorious services he had rendered. On 
December 15, 1554 the Indus was reached; here he was joined 
by Bairam and all the Kabul force who encamped on the bank of the 
river. The whole army crossed the Indus and invaded the Punjab. 

The moment was most opportune. All the fighting men of the 
province were in Delhi with Sultan Sikandar, who had not yet been 
able to consolidate his position. Accordingly, there was for some 
time no organised resistance at all to the passage of the Mughal forces. 
The strong advance guard, commanded by men like Bairam Khan, 
Khizr Khwajah Khan, Sikandar Khan, Tardi Beg Sultan and Lai Beg 
rushed on quickly, and everywhere found the country at their mercy. 
The strong new fort, Rohtas, which Sher Shah had built for just such 
an emergency as this, was abandoned without an attempt at defence 
by Tatar Khan Kashi, Sikandar Shah’s governor of the northern 
Punjab. Adam Gakkar who had been friendly to the imperial family 
and had rendered great service to Humayun was invited to come, 
but he made what Abul Fazl calls ‘landholder-like excuses’, and urged 
that he was prevented from joining the imperialists by the treaty which 
he had been obliged to enter into with Sikandar Shah who had taken 
his son Lashkari as a hostage for his good behaviour.^ 

In reality Adam was under the impression that Humayun was not 
likely to succeed in his struggle with the Afghans and he judged it 
impolitic to help the Mughals to win a victor^'' over their opponents. 
It was suggested to Humayun that Adam should be overpowered, 
but he pointed out the Gakkar chief’s insignificance and liis past 
services as an excuse for overlooking his present faults. The fort of 
Rohtas, the cliief citadel of Afghan power in that part of the country, 
was captured without striking a blow and the imperial army advanced 
fast through the Gakkar country, crossed the Jhelum and the Chenab 
and reached Kalanur,^ between the Ravi and the Beas. From here 
the advance guard, consisting of Bairam Khan, Sikandar Khan Uzbeg, 
Tardi Beg Khan, Lai Beg and others,^ was asked to overrun the 
submontane region, push into the interior and occupy Jalandhar and 
Sirhind. They were asked to deal with Nasib Khan, an Afghan 
general, who was encamped with his troops at Hari^a.* Another 

^ A.N, I, p. 622. 

* A town in the Gurdaspur district in the Punjab. 

^ According to Abul Fazl, the advance guard consisted of Bairam Khan, 
Tardi Beg Khan, Iskandar Khan, Khizr Khan Hazara and Ismail Beg Duldli. 
A,N. I, p. 624, 

• Hariana is a tract of country in the Punjab chiefly in the eastern half of 
Hissar district, but also comprising part of Rohtak district and what was formerly 
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party consisting of Mir Munshi Ashraf Khan, Shihabuddin Ahmad 
Khan, Farhat Khan, Ddroghah-^i-Toshakhdnah and Mehtar Sabih 
Aftabchi and others was sent towards Laliore to proclaim the Khutbah 
in Humayun’s name and to protect the citizens from the nefarious 
activities of mischief-mongers. The Afghan rule must have been 
thoroughly discredited by diis time in Lahore for the cliief men of the 
country came forward to welcome Humayun when he reached there. 
He entered the town on the 2nd Rabi II (February 24, 1555) without 
encountering any resistance. During his journey to Lahore the Em¬ 
peror was the recipient of congratulatory messages from influential 
persons. At Tappa Barhali, a place 10 krohs from Lahore, the Shaikhs, 
Qazis and other big men waited upon the Emperor and were hospi¬ 
tably entertained by him.^ While at Lahore, the Emperor took steps 
to settle the country and make arrangements for the collection of 
revenue. The pargand of Patti Haibatpur was assigned to Jauhar who 
immediately exerted himself to redeem the debts of the Afghans who 
had pledged their goods to Hindu bankers {baqqdls),^ From the ewer- 
bearer {^tdbchl) to the collector of revenue was an easy transition 
in the i6th century and the prompt and energetic performance of 
his duties by Jauhar seems to have tlioroughly satisfied the Emperor 
who shortly afterwards entrusted him with the custody and manage¬ 
ment of the entire treasury of Tatar Khan Lodi^s charge.® Not long 

the States of Jhind and Patiala. The name is probably derived from hari (green) 
and is reminiscent of a time when it was a rich and fertile tract. It is mentioned 
in the old inscriptions. In Sanskrit the country is called Hariyanak in an inscrip¬ 
tion of Balban’s time. Imperial Gazetteer XIII, p. 54. Epigraphia In<Jo~Moslemicaf 
1913-14, p. 35. 

'Jauhar, 1 . 0 . MS. Tappa Barhali is mentioned in the AJn-i-Akbari among 
the 16 mahals of the Punjab. Jarrett, II, p. no. 

* In Stewart’s translation we find: ‘When arrived in the Pargumah, I found 
that it had been the custom of the Afghan farmers to give their wives or children 
in pledge to the bankers for money advanced on account of the collections.’ 
(p. 113.) The word ‘wives’ does not occur in any of the texts that I have seen. 
In the India Office and other M 5 S., the term used is zah wa zdd and not zat% 
wa zdd. 

It appears from the text that these money-lenders had advanced money to 
the Afghan farmers to pay their land tax. The words are ; bar baqqaldn badlah 
mahstd garo ddshtah. 

Patti Haibatpur is mentioned in the Ain as having six mahals. This is 27 miles 
north-east of Kasur and ten miles west of the Biyas. (Jarrett, III, p. no.) 
According to Cunningham the antiquity of the town is proved by the burnt 
bricks and old wells which are still to be seen there. A.G.L, p. 201. 

• Jauhar’s view of the qualifications required in a successful administrator 
of public revenue will amuse the modem reader. When Humayun gave him 
a warning he (Jauhar) said : *I am aware of my own unfitness for public 

22 
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afterwards came the news that Shabby Khan and Nasir Klian,^ the 
Afghans, with 20,000 men had gathered at Depalpur to give battle to 
the imperiahsts. Humayun sent Shah Abul Ma‘ali, the vainglorious 
Saiyyad of Turmuz and a favourite of his at the head of a force of 
700 horsemen. He was assisted by "Ali Quli Khan Shaibani, ‘Ali 
Quli Khan Anderabi, Muhammad Khan Jalair and several other 
undaunted warriors. The Afghans charged the Mughals witli such 
valour that Abul Ma‘ali was about to fall from his horse, when Amir 
Sadan Shah rushed forward to his rescue and saved him from disaster. 
‘All Quli Khan and others fought with great courage and overpowered 
the enemy. But the laurels of victory went somewhat unfairly to 
adorn the brow of Abul Ma‘ali increasing his vanity still further. The 
heads of the captives and the property seized were sent to the Emperor. 

The Afghans were demoraHsed by this defeat to such an extent 
that ‘Abdul Qadir Badaoni writes that ‘so great was the terror inspired 
by the Mughals that thousands upon thousands of Afghans would 
flee at the sight of ten of the large-turbancd horsemen (even though 
they were Lahoris) and never looked behind them.'^ When Bairam 
Khan advanced near Hari^a, Nasib Khan Afghan offered a feeble 
resistance and his men fled from the field, leaving their goods to be 
captured by the enemy. The women and children whom the Afghans 
had left behind were not imprisoned according to Humayun’s vow 
and were safely escorted to Nasib’s camp. After this victory the 
imperialists proceeded to Jalandliar, but the Afghans fled without 
making even a show of resistance and succeeded in carrying away 
their goods and baggage owing to the desertions that prevailed in 
the Mughal camp at the time. The cause of the dispute was the 

employment, but trust that through your Majesty’s favour and having had the 
honour for so many years of pouring water on the royal hands, I slull not 
discredit the appointment to which I have been nominated.’ The Emperor 
replied : *Good results in good and evil results in evil.’ 

^ According to Jauhar, this preliminary skirmish was with Omar Khan Gakkar 
who had come with 12000 Afghans from Multan and wanted to meet Sikandar 
Khan. Bayazid writes that the Afghan force was led by Shahbaz Khan and 
Nasir Khan. Erskine in his note (II, p. 511) is inclined to accept Jauliar’s testimony. 
He says that the orthodox Muslim historians may have dropped the name of 
the Gakkar as a semi-barbarian. Abul Fazl mentions Shahbaz Khan alone. But 
Baddoni, Ahmed Yadgar and Firishtah mention both generals. Tlie strength 
of the Afghan force according to Jauhar Was 12,000 and according to Bayazid 
20,000. 

* Bayazid writes that when the news came that TStSr Khan Kishi had entered 
the Punjab at the head of 30,000 horse, Humayun sent Bairam, Iskandar Khan 
Qazzaq, Mirza Khizr Khan Hazara, Lalkhan Badakhshi Haider Midiammad 
Akhtah Begi, MirakKolSmbi and Khaliq Burdi from Lahore. A.U, MS., p« T56. 
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difference of opinion that prevailed about the tactics to be employed 
in deahng effectively with the enemy. Tardi Beg Khan beUevea in 
the efficacy of a hot pursuit and wanted to press hard upon the Afghans 
so as to compel them to fight. Bairam thought otherwise and wanted 
to defer action. The disappointed general asked Baku Khan to use 
his good offices with Bairam to secure the required permission, but 
when the latter went to execute liis mission, he was insulted by 
Khwajah Mauzzam Sultni and woimded in the arm. That the Mughd 
soldiers scorned the behests of prudence and disregarded unity of 
action even in such a crisis goes to show the impetuosity with which 
they entered on personal quarrels, and in this case nothing short of 
a royal reprimand sufficed to pacify the headstrong Amirs. Bairam 
encamped in Jalandhar and distributed his troops over the contiguous 
tracts of land, charging them to hold their positions with firmness. 
Sikandar Uzbeg who was sent to Maccliiwara on the Sutlej pushed 
further and occupied Sirhind. He was encouraged to do so by the 
lack of Afghan opposition. But soon reinforcements from Delhi 
arrived under Tahar Khan, Haibat Khan, Nasib Khan, Mubarak Khan 
and others. These were sent by Sikandar Sur who had defeated 
Ibrahim and acquired possession of Delhi. He was engaged in a contest 
with ‘Adali, another rival, and his difficulties were aggravated by the 
advent of Humayun on the Punjab frontier. 

The Afghans were so frightened that despite their numerical 
superiority they began to think of devising plans to save their wives 
and children and if Badaoni is to be beheved ‘each one occupied 
himself with his own necessities/ They felt convinced of the impos- 
sibihty of withstanding the Mughal onset. This panicky state of the 
Afghans accounts for the dismal defeat wliich they sustained after¬ 
wards. Sikandar divided his army into two parts: with the main 
body he continued his operations against ‘Adali and the remaining 
force he despatched to Tatar Khan Kashi who advanced upon Sirhind 
at the head of 30,000 men. 

Sikandar Uzbeg was alarmed at the approach of such a large army. 
The King himself, unable to hold liis ground, retreated to Jalandhar, 
led in all probability by considerations of personal safety. Bairam 
disapproved of this action which was likely to have a bad effect on 
the army and held it as a mistaken step in strategy.^ It was a mistake 
on Sikandar’s part; he ought not to have left his place without the 

^This is Abul FaiFs view {A,N, I, p. 625). Erskine calls this an ill-timed 
move. Bairam’s view was that he ought to have xnaintained his position at 
Sirhind and asked for his instructions. History of India under Baber and Humayun 
II» P- 574. 
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permission of the cliief general and ought to have avoided the im¬ 
pression that the retreat was necessitated by the superiority of the 
Afghan forces. 

The Mughal forces moved from Jalandhar towards Macchiwara 
on the Sudej. To the miscellaneous army of Humayun which con¬ 
tained generals of different nationalities—Bair am Khan, a Persian 
Turk, Khizr Klian Hazara, an Afghan, Tardi Beg, a Central Asian 
Turk and Sikandar Khan, an Uzbeg—unity of plan was something 
foreign and soon a debate ensued as to the next step that was to be 
taken. 

Tardi Beg opposed the crossing of the river at a time when the 
rainy season was near and advised that the ferries and fords should 
be held so as to prevent the passage of the enemy across the river. 
The offensive was to be assumed when the rains were over. Bairam, 
who perceived the dangers of delay, advised immediate transfer to 
the other bank and with the support of liis adherents, whose number 
was fairly large, and by his own strength of will, he persuaded the 
chiefs and soldiers to cross. He was strongly supported by men like 
Mulla Pir Muhammad, Muhammad Qasim Khan Nishapuri, Wall 
Beg and Haider Quli Beg Shamlu. When nearly the whole army 
had crossed to the other side, Tardi Beg and others who agreed with 
him gave in and followed the lead of Bairam Khan without protest 
or murmur. This was about 2 p.m., at the time of the second prayer. 

As soon as the army had crossed, Bairam saw that there was no time 
to be lost. The Afghans were preparing to cross the river, but, when 
they learnt of the smallness of the Mughal army, they decided to give 
battle.^ The imperial army was organised in battle array. The right 
was commanded by Khizr Khan Hazara, the left by Tardi Beg KJian, 
the van by Sikandar Khan Uzbeg, while Bairam Khan himself occu¬ 
pied the centre. Bairam had informed Humayun of the inadequaejr 
of the Mughal force, but he was sharply reminded of Abul Ma‘ali s 
exploit in defeating the Afghans with a contingent of 700 horsemen.* 
The battle began towards sunset, near a village of thatched huts, and 
arrows began to be discharged on both sides. When it became dark, 
the Afghans took shelter behind the village and a fire broke out and 
quickly spread ‘producing a light equal to that of a thousand lamps.* 
It transpired that the Afghans had lighted a fire in order to have a clear 


^A,N. I, p. 626. The river is called in all texts the river of Macchiwara, 
It is the Sutlej. 

• Stewart’s translation has 800 horse (p. 114), but the texts that I have used 
have 700. 
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view of the enemy, but the effect was just the opposite.^ The Mughals 
could now see the Afghans clearly in the glare of the fire and 
subjected them to an incessant shower of arrows. The Afghans were 
prevented by darkness from aiming at the Mughals and though they 
held the ground stubbornly for some time, they were at last over¬ 
whelmed and began to flee from the field of battle. This occurred 
when three watches of the night had passed. On all sides there was 
confusion. The number of the Mughals slain was not large, but the 
enemy suffered heavy losses. Their elephants, horses and treasure 
fell into the hands of the Mughals. A complete victory was obtained 
and the next day Bairam marched to Sirhind which he occupied 
without encountering resistance and was followed up in the rear by 
*Ali Quli at the head of a considerable force. The whole of the 
Punjab, Sirhind and Hissar Firozah came into his possession and also 
some of the dependencies of Delhi.^ 

Humayun was delighted at the tidings of victory and rejoiced to see 
the spoils of war conveyed to him by Muhabbat Khan Ghaznavi.* 
To signify his appreciation of Bairam’s services the Emperor gave 
him the titles of Khan^-i-^Khanan and Ydr wafadar (faithful friendh* 
and began to make arrangements for sending reinforcements. Tne 


* The name of the village behind which the Afghans took shelter is not men¬ 
tioned by our authorities. In the English translation of the Akbarnamah (I, p. 626) 
it is stated that the far-seeing soldiers chose a place near Bijana for the battle-field 
and stood firm. In the Bibliotheca Indica (text, p. 345) we have the following 
passage: Danish beshahd^yi-durbm-i-lashkar^i-fatah nazdtk-i-Bajarrt ja^yi^jungra ha- 
khud qardr daddh, pay sabdt istihakdm kardah budand. This means, the wise and 
far-sighted men of the victorious army chose a place for themselves near Bajarri 
and firmly fixed themselves there. 

Our authorities do not agree as to the cause of the fire which quickly spread 
to the whole village. Most of them say a fire broke out and soon enveloped 
the huts in the village and lighted up the field of battle. BadaonI widtes that 
the Afghans encamped in a ruined village and with the object of gaining a better 
view of the Mughal troops'set fire to the roofs. The result was the reverse of 
what they had desired. {Al--Baddotiu Persian, p. 460.) Ahmad Yadgar also 
says the Afghans deliberately set fire to the village. Tdrikh^iSltdhu p. 337- 

• Tahqat, p. 82. 

• Muhabbat Khan Ghaznavi had separated from the Emperor during his 
flight firom Hindustan. He had lived among the Afghans and now rejoined 
service. He related to the Emperor w'hat had happened to the Afghans. Bayazid, 
7 . 0 . MS, 

* According to Firishtah, the other titles conferred upon Bairam by the Em¬ 
peror were Hamdam and Gham Gusdr (sympathiser in sorrow). Lucknow Ed., 
p. 242. 

In the Ma* 3 sir‘-ul — Umra (Beveridge, I, pp. 370-71) we have Yarwafaddr^BirSdar 
Nekusiyar and Farzand Sa*ddatmand. 
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Emperor promoted to higher ranks the Turks and Tajiks in the service 
of Bairam and handsomely rewarded even his menial servants. Thus 
was fidelity recognised and under the stimulus afforded by royal 
munificence, many young men rose in aftertimes to the position of 
Khans and Sultans and achieved glory and renown for themselves. 

Sultan Sikandar, now seriously alarmed, gathered his whole force 
and advanced to meet the invaders. He had at this time under his 
command eighty thousand horse and was well-equipped with muni¬ 
tions to engage in battle with the Mughals who according to Jauhar 
numbered only seven or eight thousand.^ Disconcerted by the 
superior numbers of the enemy, Bairam Khan sent expresses to Lahore 
informing the Emperor of the formidable strength of the Afghan 
army and asked him either to join immediately or allow them to 
return to him with a view to making a combined effort to defeat the 
enemy. Humayun who had lately suffered from colic (qolanj) and 
had become very weak at once despatched Akbar towards Sirhind 
and sent word to the Khan-i-Kh^an that he would follow himself 
as soon as he had regained sufficient strength to enable him to under¬ 
take the journey. Quickly he made arrangements for the government 
of Lahore; the offices of amtn and faujdar^ were conferred upon Shah 
Sultan and Bab us Khan respectively; Farhad Khan was appointed 
as Hakim of the Punjab and Tatar Khan alias Muhammad Tahir as 
Dewan of Lahore and Jauhar was entrusted with the treasurership 
{khazanchi) of the Punjab and Multan. 

Having done this Humayun set out for Sirhind but soon after he 
left, nearly 400 Afghans under the leadership of Khalil, raided 
the city of Lahore, Jalal Sambali and Mehtar Sabih marched against 
them at the head of 400 horse and encountered them near Patti Bharhali 
and obtained a complete victory over them. The Emperor was 
delighted to hear of this success. 

When Humayun reached Sirhind on the night of Tuesday, 
May 28, 1555, the imperial force had increased to 5000 according 
to Jauhar and nearly 10,000 according to Bayazid. It was obviously 
an unequal fight and Sikandar expressed amazement at the fool¬ 
hardiness of the imperialists. The latter derived much encouragement 

^The/.O. MS, of Jauhar’s Tazkirdt gives 100,000 as the number of the Afghans. 
Bayazid says the same thing. Some texts of Jauhar have 70,000 or 80,000. The 
strength of the Mughal army was not much. When Bairam Khan sent expresses, 
he had only 700 or 800 horse. It was only when the Emperor had joined that 
the Mughal force amounted to 5000 according to Jauhar and 10,000 (or less) 
according to Bayazid. Nizamuddin says the Afghan army was four times more 
numerous than the Mughals. A.N, I, p. 627. Tabqdt^ p. 82. 

* Abu] Fazl writes Shiqddr, A,N, I, p. 627. 
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from the presence of the Emperor and firmly held their ground in 
y^ite of the heavy odds against them. The Afghans constructed a 
fortified camp after the manner brought into fasliion by Sher Shah, 
and planted themselves in such a way as to block the road to Dellii. 
The Miighals on the other hand made themselves secure in the town 
of Sirhind. For a month and a half neither party would move although 
there were many skirmishes in which the Mughals had a decided 
advantage.^ The Emperor wisely sent out large bodies of light horse 
wliich cut off the enemy’s supplies, intercepted their convoys and 
kept them in a perpetual state of alarm. At length Tardi Beg, by a 
dashing raid, captured an important supply train and slew Sikandar’s 
brother Kalapahar who was in command of it. In their rage and 
grief at this occurrence the Afghans decided to attack. The Mughal 
army was drawn up in battle array according to the Chinghezi plan; it 
was divided into four sections : the first was assigned to Humayun, 
the second to Bairam Khan, the third to Abul Ma‘ali and the fourth 
was entrusted to Sikandar Khan Uzbeg, ‘Ali Quli Anderabi and 
other Amirs .2 On the 2nd Shaban, a.h. 962, i.e., Thursday, June 
22, 1555 the decisive battle took place. Bairam’s division which was 
in advance had to withstand the full fury of the enemy’s attack for 
some time, it being arranged that while he held them in front, Tardi 
Beg and Abul Ma‘ali should attack them in flank and rear.® The 
Afghans, as Badaoni says, ‘behaved with due bravery and valour* 
and the horses of the Iranis began to take flight at the onset of their 
mad elephants. For a long while Bairam’s men gallantly resisted 
the pressure of overwhelming numbers, giving their comrades time 
to work round to the flank and rear of the enemy. When obhged to 
retreat they carried out the movement in good order, and manned 
strong defensive works which they had previously prepared. The 
Afghans hurled themselves against these works again and again, 
only to be repelled each time with heavy losses. At length the Em¬ 
peror gave the prearrauged signal, the Mughals in ambush charged 
fiercely and the enemy broke and fled. The entire force of Sikandar 

* Abul Fazl says that for forty days Humayun waged a masterly war before 
decisive battle took place. A.N. I, p. 631. 

* According to Abul Fazl the first was assigned to the Emperor, the second 
to Akbar, the third to Abul Ma‘ali and the fourth to Bairam Khan. 

Abul Fazl writes that on June 22 Kalapahar came forward to give battle. 
This seems to be incorrect, for Kalapahar was already killed prior to the decisive 
engagement. A.N. I, p. 631. 

* For some time there was no trace of Bairam Khan. The Emperor enquired 
whether he was dead or alive. From all accounts it appears that the Afghan 
charge was extremely violent. 
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was dispersed with terrible loss and the pursuit was so pushed by the 
victors that the vanquished had no time or opportunity to rally. 
They were slaughtered in large numbers. Vast booty fell into the 
hands of the Mughals—elephants and baggage—and to comme¬ 
morate his victory Bairani Khan ordered a tower of skulls to be 
erected and named it Sar-i-Manzit, Sikandar fled from the field 
and took refuge in the Sewalik liills. 

The battle of Sir hind, like the other decisive battles of Indian 
history, seriously altered the pohtical situation. The Afghans were 
beaten disastrously and were very nearly expelled from the Punjab. 
The success of the Mughals was chiefly due to superior generalship, 
better military tactics and rapidity of movement. Although numeri¬ 
cally inferior to their opponents, they succeeded in giving them 
short shrift mainly by reason of their strategical skill, better organisation 
and discipline. They were united in their purpose and were devoted 
to the Emperor who, rendered wiser by the sad experiences of life, 
had acquired much firnuiess of will and power of quick decision. 
The Afghans were no longer what they had been in the time of 
Shcr Shah. They had dissipated their energies in mutual quarrels 
and their leaders were no match for tried generals like Bairam Khan, 
Tardi Beg, 'Abdullah Khan Uzbeg and others who fully grasped 
the weak points of the enemy and foresaw the efficacy of quick 
action. The position which they had taken up before the battle was 
not calculated to advance their interests. The fire which broke out 
on the eve of the battle frustrated their plan and what they had re¬ 
garded as an advantage for themselves was turned into a serious 
handicap. In the darkness of the night they could not aim their 
missiles effectively at the Mughals and were bewildered by the fury 
of their sudden attack. Sikandar could get no help from his com¬ 
patriots in Hindustan. If Heniu and the Afghans had sunk their 
diflferences and marched towards the Punjab, they might have barred 
the entry of the invaders into Delhi and the advantages of the victory 
of Sirhind might have been neutralised. Sikandar's ffight was a signal 
for a general stampede from the field. It caused panic and led to 
the break-up of the huge army. The hot winds and rain further 
added to their difficulties and although they escaped from the rigours 
of a close pursuit, they could not hold together and make a deter¬ 
mined stand against the enemy. 

The Afghans made a serious mistake in leaving the seat of the 
empire defenceless in a crisis like this and did nothing to guard the 
route from the Punjab to Delhi. The result was that Sikandar Uzbeg 
effected an easy entry into the heart of the empire and began to 
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consolidate his position without encountering any resistance. The 
Afghans had blundered cgregiously; the ruin of their empire was 
imminent and as time was to show Sirhind proved to be the prelude 
to Panipat (1556). 

The Mughals were restored to Hindustan. Great tilings lay in the 
womb of the future—political unity, administrative uniformity, a 
new orientation of imperial policy and a bold and original essay 
in the government of peoples divided by race and religion. From 
the disorder and anarchy of the later Afghan regime we turn with 
rehef to the constructive statesmanship of Humayun’s successor. 
Henceforward India was to reap the benefit of a liberal and enlightened 
policy, the like of wliich she had not seen for nearly 350 years. 

Soon after the battle Huinayun had to decide in whose name the 
proclamation of victory was to be issued. The two generals who 
competed for the honour were Bairam Khan and Abul Ma‘^i. The 
former was a seasoned soldier, a trusted friend and commander who 
had proved liis loyalty in the most trying times; the latter was a 
presumptuous, insolent young man who had by liis good looks risen 
into royal favour and begiui to take hberties with the Emperor who 
addressed him as son (farzand) and accorded liim preferential treatment 
which was denied to his most distinguished generals.^ His gravest 
faults, including the most violent exhibitions of Shiah bigotry, were 
overlooked by the Emperor, He pressed his claim on the ground 
that he was the first to engage in a successful encounter with the 
Afghans and had fully participated in the later campaigns. What¬ 
ever the secret inclinations of Humayun, he found it extremely 
difficult to overrule the claims of the veteran general who had been 
in charge of the campaign from the beginning and who had pushed 
into the interior of the country with great intrepidity and courage. 
But once again Humayun’s natural irresolution stood in his wav. 
He failed to give a just decision—perhaps it was difficult for liim to <io 
so at such a critical Juncture—and merely evaded the difficulty by 
ordering the proclamation to be issued in the name of Akbar, whose 
title to honour, he knew no one would dispute. 

The victory entailed not merely the conquest of the entire Punjab, 
but also the dispersal of the one force which might have barred the 
way to Delhi. We have already seen that Sikandar had employed 


^ The new A/S. of A.N. referred to by Beveridge speaks of a letter from 
Humayun to Abul Ma'ali who is addressed as son. It is one of advice and re¬ 
monstrance for not co-operating with Akbar and Bairam Khan. J.R.A.S.^ 
1903, p. 120. 
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the resources of the Punjab to conquer the Doab, and in the very 
act of doing so, had enabled the Mughals to enter Hindustan almost 
unresisted. The ruin of Sikandar entailed the fall of the Afghan 
government both in the Punjab and in the two capitals of Delhi 
and Agra. Hence, after making all arrangements for securing the 
line of communications against any local revolt that might break 
out in the Pmijab, the Mughals had nothing to do except to advance 
at their leisure and occupy the two capitals. 

Sikandar Uzbeg was despatched towards Delhi in advance to 
clear the road and report that there was no likehhood of Afghan 
resistance being offered at the capital. The Emperor liimself followed 
behind and owing to the violence of the rains stayed for a short time 
at Samana, the climate of which he found beneficial for his health. 
Meanwhile a report came from India from Sikandar Uzbeg that he 
had encountered resistance from the Afghans and that the Emperor 
should proceed without further delay to occupy the throne. 
Thus, after resting and recruiting his army, Humayun determined 
to set his troops in motion again. In order to make sure of the Punjab, 
he appointed Shaikh Abul Ma‘ali as his deputy in the province. The 
Shaikh was stationed at Jalandhar with a strong force, and the strictest 
orders to make it his first business to preserve uninterrupted the line 
of communication between Kabul and Delhi. The Emperor then 
advanced, and on Tuesday, July 23, 1555 ascended his fathers’ throne 
in the capital.^ 

^ Abul Fazl writes tliat Humayun marched from Samana and on the ist of 
Ramzan, 962 (Saturday, July 20, 1555) alighted at Salimgarhand on the fourth 
of the same month entered the city and sat on the throne. A.N. I, p. 634. 
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Chapter XVII 

LAST DAYS OF HUMAYUN 

The throne of Delhi was secured, but Humayun’s hold over the 
country was not yet firmly estabhshed. This had to be done by 
bringing about a settlement of the territories which had passed under 
his control. The pargand of Mustafabad which yielded about 30 or 
40 lakhs of tankas a year was set apart as an offering to God in 
thankfulness for the victory that had been vouchsafed to him.^ Hissar 
Firozah was given to Prince Akbar as a jdglr and Sirhind to Bairam 
Khan; Tardi Khan was appointed to Mewat, Sikandar Khan to 
Agra, ‘All Quli Khan to Sambhal and Meerut, and Haider Muham¬ 
mad Khan Akhta Begi to Biyana. The Punjab was entrusted to 
Shah Abul Ma‘ali and he was deputed to deal with Sikandar Afghan. 
It was at this time that news came from Kabul that Mah Chuchak 
Begam had given birth to a son. Humayun named him Farrukhfal 
and conferred the title of Sultan upon the messenger Shah Wall. 

Hissar Firozah did not submit without resistance. When the im¬ 
perialists proceeded to take charge of the place, Rustam Khan Afghan 
along with others offered battle. Though small in numbers, the 
Mughals forced the rebel to take refuge in the fortress. They besieged 
it for 23 days and forced him to make peace. Rustam was sent to 
court with the leading associates and was granted a jdgxr on the con¬ 
dition that his sons should be placed under surveillance at Peshawar. 
But he did not agree to this condition and was finally imprisoned and 
made over to the custody of Beg Muhammad Ishaq Aqa. 

More serious was the rebelHon of Qambar Diw^a, a man of low 
origin, but of highly ambitious nature, who had established himself 
at Sambhal after the battle of Sirhind by defeating one Rukn Afghan.® 
His son proceeded to Badaon, seized the city and freely practised 
oppression upon the people and plundered them. The Afghan 
governor, Rai Husain Jalwani, was over-powered without resistance 
and Qambar himself ravaged the country of Kant Gola now com¬ 
prised in the Shahjahanpur district. ‘Ali Quli Sistani to whom the 
fief of Sambhal was assigned marched against him: he laid siege to 
the town and constructed mines under the fort in which Qambar had 
entrenched himself. The latter had taken good care to fortify battlements 

^ Mustafabad is mentioned in the Am in the Sarkar of Sirhind. AUBaddonl 
I, p. 596. Jarrett, II, p. 105. 

• Badaoni says Q^^^^har was appointed to the fief of Badaon. (I, p. 597). It 
appears from iht Akhamdmah also that he was invested with some sort of aulhority 
in that part of the coimtry. 
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and personally went from bastion to bastion to see that the 
defences were in proper order. His constant vigilance and his measures 
to defend himself made the task of the Mughal commander difficult. 
But the citizens of Badaon, who had grown sick of his tyranny, 
sent information to ‘Ali Quli about the manner in which the rebel 
was to be dealt with. Shaikh Habib Badaoni placed himself at the 
head of ‘Ali Quli’s soldiers and led them to the place where the 
attack was to be launched and set fire to one of the bastions. Qambar 
was reduced to sore straits but notliing could break his spirit. He 
refused to submit to ‘Ali Quli who ordered his head to be cut off. 
In response to petitions from the rebel, Humayun had sent Qasim 
Mukhils with instructions to use gentler methods in subduing him, 
but he arrived too late. The culprit's head was sent to court. When 
Humayun leanit of these proceedings, he expressed his disapproval 
of ‘All Quli’s conduct and observed that harsh treatment was un¬ 
necessary.^ Qambar was looked upon as a martyr by the common 
people who treated liis tomb as a place of pilgrimage. 

This was not the only instance of the contumaciousness of 
Humayun’s officers. It appears there was a general desire to get riches 
and disobey the orders of the central government. Haider Muham¬ 
mad was sent to Biyana which was at the time of Humayun's coming 
in the hands of Ghazi Khan Sur, a powerful Afghan chief, whose son 
Ibrahim Sur, as we have seen before, was a competitor along with 
four other princes for the throne of Hindustan. He had fought with 
Sikandar Sur and was dislodged by him from Delhi and Agra. In 
tw^o years prior to the battle of Midakur, which has been mentioned 
in a previous chapter, Ibr^im had fought sixteen or seventeen 
battles and lost all of them. Disheartened by these repeated failures, 
he bade farewell to his father and other relations and went to Bhatta 
(in Malwa). Being involved in a war with Raja Ram Chand he 
was defeated and taken prisoner. But the Raja treated him well 
and offered him suitable presents.^ Ghazi IChan remained in Biyana 

^ Probably Humayun was willing to pardon him, but his agent felt convinced 
that drastic punishment was needed. 

Badaoni writes that his tomb was well known in Badaon in his day. Qambar 
used to give sumptuous feasts and say to his guests, ‘Eat, for wealth is the wealth 
of God and life is the life of God and Qambar Diwana is the cook of God.* 
Al-Badtiom I, p. 600. 

* Ibrahim remained here for some time. When the Miyani Afghans rose 
against Baz Bahadur, the ruler of Malwa, they made him commander of the 
forces. Rani E>urgavati of Gondwana also helped Ibrahim, but she was asked 
to keep away by Baz Bahadur. After her withdrawal Ibrahim did not judge 
it prudent to remain in the country. He went towards Orissa where he lived 
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during all this period. When Haider marched against him, Ghazi 
Khan did not fight an open battle. He withdrew into the fort and 
entrenched himself there. Haider laid siege to the fortress and, in 
Badaoni’s words, ‘as the good fortune of the Afghans was like their 
good sense on the decline,’ Ghazi Khan did not listen to the Afghans 
who advised liim to go to Ranthambhor and thence proceed to 
Gujarat. The zamindars of Biyana, who had opened negotiations 
with Haider and settled the conditions of the treaty, persuaded Ghazi 
Khan to come out of the fortress on assurance of personal safety 
being given. As soon as tliis was done the rapacious commandant 
examined the treasures of the Afghan chief and being seized with a 
desire to possess them he caused Ghazi Khan and his men to be put 
to death ‘from the full-grown man to the babe at the breast.’^ Huma- 
yun being informed of the atrocious conduct of liis general, sent 
Mir Shihabuddin, Mir Buyatat, and another officer to take charge of 
the wealth of Ghazi Khan and replace Haider in the government of 
Biyana. Haider’s property was sequestrated, but before tlie arrival 
of the new governor he had removed the precious jewels and ‘showed 
only ordinary things.’ Such were the ways of the Mughal generals, 
who, when they were away from the headquarters of the central 
government, were not slow to take advantage of their master’s 
indulgent and forgiving nature.^ 

Humayun’s absence caused him the loss of some territories in 
the Kabul region and he promptly turned his attention in that quarter. 
It will be recalled that when the Mughal army started for the Indian 
invasion, Tardi Beg, who held the ;a^ir of Anderab and Islikamish, 
was ordered to join it. He left Muqim Khan in charge of liis affairs. 
Sulaim^ who had already added Qunduz and certain other territories 
to his dominion, wanted to take possession of Tardi Beg’s lands. 
At first he tried to seduce Muqim Khan to his side, but when these 
overtures failed he ‘threw off the mask’ and laid siege to Anderab. 
Unable to offer resistance, Muqim Khan came out of the fortress 
with his family and fighting liis way to the hills finally sought refuge 
at Kabul. 

on friendly terms with the zamindars. But he was afterwards treacherously 
slain by Sulaim^ Karrani in 1567. AJ-Badaont I, p. 554. 

^ AUBaddom I, p. 598. 

* Abul Fazl rightly says : ‘As Humayun was at a distance, and had only 
recently come to India, he refrained from punishing him but he declared that 
Haider would never again bind on his belt.* This was something like an 
imprecation wliich suggested that his arm would wither and become useless. 
Hum 3 yun was credited with such supernatural powers by his contemporaries. 
AJ>J. I, p 638; Text, p. 354* 
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The most important affair with which the Emperor had to deal 
during this period was that of Abul Ma‘ali whom he had appointed 
after the battle of Sirhind to deal with Sikandar Afghan who had 
fled towards the Siwalik hills. The Shah was commanded to post 
himself in Jalandhar to watch Sikandar’s movements and to prevent 
his entry into the country. But as Badaoni says ‘the crow of conceit 
made its nest in his brain’, and he began to show signs of disobedience 
and rebelUon. He ill-treated the officers and maintained himself in 
princely state at Lahore. He deprived Farhad Khan of the governor¬ 
ship of Lahore and appointed in his place a creature of his own. He 
seized the treasure and laid his hands upon the estates of the nobles 
and appropriated to his own use the income of the crown lands. 
The imperial officers decided to bar his entry into the fort, but, on 
account of the special relation in which he stood to the Emperor, 
they could not carry out their resolution.^ 

Abul Ma‘all’s misconduct produced serious results. Sikandar 
gathered more strength and came out of the fort of Mankot in which 
he had sought refuge and encamped in its vicinity. He had seized 
the treasure of Haibat Khan Sultani amounting to 5 crores and slain 
him along with his officers. With the money thus acquired he 
collected a large army and advanced into the Punjab. 

Jauhar communicated this news to Abul Ma‘ali who had it con¬ 
firmed by military scouts. He took counsel with his chiefs Muham¬ 
mad Quli Barlas, Ism^l Sultani Khwajah Jalaluddin Mahmud, 
Musahib Beg and Farhad Khan and they decided to march against 
Sikandar. But as the Mughal force was inferior to that of the enemy, 
Jauhar suggested the use of the carts (arabahs) and of raw hides in 
place of iron to fasten them together. Strenuous efforts were made to 
procure materials of war and it appears that in a short time, principally 
through Jauhar’s exertions, 120 carts, 300 bows, 300 arrows, 300 
spears, 250 shields, 50 maunds of gunpowder, 30 maimds of lead for 
making bullets and a sackful of arms were obtained and placed at 
the disposal of Abul Ma‘a]i.^ The imperial forces were luckily 
reinforced at this time by the advent of about 500 Mughals who had 
come on foot from beyond the Oxus to seek employment. They were 
equipped with arms and accoutrements and in addition to these 
each was given 200 tankas at the suggestion of Jauhar.® Having made 

^ HumSyun addressed him as *farzand* and *barkhurdSr* and was very fond 
of him. 

■Jauhar, I.O.M 5 ., A,U. Transcript, p. 139. Stewart, p. 117. 

■Jauhar seems to have been a clever fellow. He discussed with Abul Ma*§li 
the requirements ofa soldier of which he gives the details in the Tazkirdt, and his 
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these preparations, Abul Ma‘ali marched towards the enemy by 
easy stages. At every stage arabahs were chained together and earth¬ 
works were constructed. Sikandar was once again driven into the 
hills. 

But here Abul Ma‘all’s progress was unexpectedly interrupted. 
While he was at Lahore some officers of that place complained to 
Humayun of his presumption and indiscretion and informed him 
that if he wanted the campaign to be efficiently conducted, he shoiJd 
recall Abul Ma*ali and appoint someone else in his place. The Em- 

i ^eror had a great regard for him. To dismiss him peremptorily would 
ower the prestige of the favourite and, therefore, Humayun got 
out of tlie difficult situation by appointing Akbar as governor of the 
Punjab and Bairam Khan as the prince’s tutor (atdlt^ to accompany 
him to his new charge. Abul Ma‘ali was transferred to Hissar 
FJrozah, a fief held by Akbar. Such was Humayun’s ridiculous 
desire to avoid giving offence to the favourite. The reason given 
out for this action was that royal ladies were coming from Kabul 
and therefore at such a time the Punjab should be in possession of the 
Prince. 

When the Prince and the Khan-i-Kh^au reached Sirhind, they 
were joined by Muhammad Quli Barlas, Khwajah Jalaluddin 
Mahmud, Farhad Khan, Khwajah Taliir Muhammad and Timur 
Sharbati who formed the army of Abul Ma^ali. These defections 
considerably weakened the latter’s position and he wrote to Humayun 
that Sikandar was cooped up in die hills and if his officers had not 
deserted him, he would have overpowered him without much 
difficulty. 

Abul Ma‘ali was sorely perplexed at the turn affairs had taken. 
Sikandar was still at large, and the proud general was deprived of 
the opportunity of crushing him. He wrote to the Prince and the 
Khan-i-Khanan asking them to come immediately but they replied 
that he must withdraw from the campaign and proceed forthwith 
to wait upon the Emperor. He had no option but to obey. He 
hastily retreated to Lahore where the Khan-I-Khanan had already 
sent his agent Bandah ‘Ali Qurbegi to ascertain the real intentions of 
Abul Ma‘^i and from there proceeded to Sultanpur to meet the 
Prince and his atdltq. 

As Abul Ma‘^i was held in esteem by his father, Akbar received 
him with due courtesy and pointed out to him his seat in the assembly 

advice was accepted. All texts agree in giving these details. Stewart has omitted 
them. They are : 40 tankas for a servant, 60 tankas for rations, and 100 tankas 
for the uniform, washing charges etc. /.O. MS., p. 139. 
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of Mughal Amirs and nobles who had been invited to dinner. A 
separate table-cloth was spread for the Saiyyad-Zadah which greatly 
hurt his pride. To a man of Abul Ma‘all’s arrogant nature, the humi- 
hation was unbearable. On returning home he sent a message to the 
Prince^ reminding him of the relation in which he stood to the Em¬ 
peror and had the insolence to tell him that on the occasion of the 
Qamargah (royal hunt) in Jui Shahi, he sat beside the Emperor and 
ate of the same plate with liim, while the Prince, who was present, 
was not so favoured. He expressed his surprise at the Prince’s be¬ 
haviour and possibly expected some amends for the indignity that 
was shown to Iiim. Akbar was put on his mettle by this overbearing 
conduct; he informed him through Haji Muhammad Sistani that a 
distinction had to be drawn between die laws of the state and the 
laws of private love and somewhat sarcastically added that his re¬ 
lations with liim were not die same as with the Emperor. Abul 
Ma‘ali was deeply ashamed, but he seems to have prudently pocketed 
the insult.^ Soon after the Prince’s army began to march and pro¬ 
ceeded to deal with Sikandar who had again fled into the hills and 
encamped his forces near the fort of Mankot. 

When the army moved from here to Kalanur, an express was 
received from Delhi that the Emperor had died of an accident. 

Simultaneously with the resettlement of the country and the 
suppression of disaffected governors, Humayun had given anxious 
thought to the problem of administrative organisation. It was nearly 
fifteen years since he had set foot in the imperial city, and by the 
end of tliis weary period many changes had come over India as well 
as over himself. A great empire had been built up by the genius of 
one man and had crumbled to fragments in the hands of that man’s 
successors. Into the building of that empire the Afghans had put 
all the vigour of their race, and when, through their discords, their 
own hands tore down the structure so carefully erected, there fell 
with it all hope of a permanent Afghan empire in Hindustan. The 
Afghans were exhausted by their sustained effort; their exhaustion 
was completed by the internecine quarrels that brought this effort to 

' The letters which Humayun wrote at this time to Abul Ma*ali and to the 
Khan-i-Khanan show his indecision. He could not take up a firm attitude. He 
addressed Abul Ma'ali as farzand and barkhurddr and said that he was very eager 
to see him. /.O.MS., p. 140. 

*A.N. I, p. 662. For an account of AbulMa‘ali s&^Ma^dsir-uUUmrah, vol. I. 
(English translation by Beveridge, pp. 132-36.) His career ended tragically; he 
was ordered to be hanged on May 13, 1564 by the orders of Mirza Hakim at 
Kabul. 
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naught; in fact for the time virtue had gone out of them leaving 
them far less formidable than they had ever been since Babur’s victory 
of Panipat. None the less, while the Afghans had failed hopelessly 
to conduct the business of empire, they had, through the adminis¬ 
trative genius of Sher Shah and Salim Shah, made important contri¬ 
butions to the practice of government. As we have already seen, 
Sher Shah introduced a new method of revenue collection, a 
new means of safeguarding the state from loss and die cultivator 
from extortion. He also organised the system of provincial govern¬ 
ments, keeping a firm hold upon the general policy of the viceroys 
of the provinces, but allowing them considerable latitude in matters 
of detail. But perhaps the most far-reaching of all the reforms of the 
house of Sur was the introduction of what would now be called 
efficiency methods into the conduct of state business. Sher Shah took 
great care that no one could cast in his teeth the accusation of supine¬ 
ness and complacency which he brought against the Mughal attitude 
towards administrative details. While he was living at Babur’s court 
he had, as we have seen, placed his finger at once upon tliis weak 
point in the fabric of the Mughal policy, saying that the ruler was 
tar too content to take his minister’s word for everything, that he 
looked into nothing himself; and that from this would result the 
ruin of the empire. In this he was perfectly right; he seized and 
possessed the heritage of Babur because he was able to perceive the 
weak points of the existing system, and select them for attack. In 
point of fact, the Mughal empire before the expulsion of Huniayun 
was less a state than an army of permanent occupation. The Mughals 
could fight as they had proved and were yet to prove, on a hundred 
battlefields, but they attempted to import into the delicate adminis¬ 
trative structure of a great state the casual, rough-and-ready methods 
of a society govemed by martial law. After Babur’s victory of 
Panipat, the administration of the country broke down, and the 
Mughals instead of devising a system to meet the needs of the case, 
were compelled by their own lack of skill in governance to make 
what they could out of the shattered fragments of die old regime. 
In warfare, statecraft and the arts of civilisation, the Mughals were 
men indeed, but as administrators they were the veriest children. 
It was left to Sher Shah to give them the beginnings of a revenue 
system, the foundations of a provincial administration, the conception 
of the state as a business controlled by one man at the head of affairs. 
With the weak points of Sher Shah’s work we are not for the moment 
concerned; it is merely necessary to point out with clearness how that 
work became the foundation of the new Mughal empire under 


23 
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Humayun’s successors. The Mughals, as was their wont, took over 
the whole system as they found it, improving in detail, but never 
seriously altering in essentials. For all their brilliant achievements 
in state-building, they were not possessed of a real genius for govern¬ 
ing; and had it not been their fortune to find the foundation of an 
efficient administrative system ready prepared for them by Sher 
Shah, they would probably have been content to go on in the same 
haphazard style which had brought Humayun to shipwreck. 

Humayun must have perceived this, more or less clearly, when 
he commenced the last activities of liis varied life. Although 
a little under fifty years of age, he was now’ an old man, worn out 
by hardship, worry and indulgence in opium. But as his body weak¬ 
ened, so his mind became stronger and clearer, his character more 
determined. We have already seen how, in his administration of the 
affairs of Kabul, as well as in the management of the flindustan 
expedition, he displayed characteristics of energy and prudence 
W’hich present a great contrast to his behaviour in India.^ If ever a 
man learned wisdom from misfortune, without at the same time 
learning bitterness and cruelty, that man was certainly Humayun. 
He came back to India in feeble health it is true, but in mind and 
disposition better fitted to be a ruler over his kingdom tlian ever he had 
been when in the full pride of bodily and mental vigour. He devoted 
himself at once to superintending the affairs of the administration, 
and set himself to devise a plan whereby so large a tract of territory 
might be ruled successfully from a single centre. Finally, he evolved 
a scheme which in its broad outlines was based upon the practice of 
Sher Shah, and became, with slight modification, the principle of 
the later Mughal empire. It was impossible, with so vast an area 
to be controlled, to avoid the existence of provincial administrations; 
the main end was to make these administrations thoroughly efficient, 
and at the same time to keep them in such subordination to the central 
power that separation was avoided and a common policy made 
possible. By this means it would be practicable to instal strong vice¬ 
roys, without risking the existence of the empire, should ambition 
tempt the provincial ruler to cut himself loose from Delhi. In former 
times this had always been the difficulty of the older system. As 
communications were tedious and difficult, there had always been 
a tendency for an efficient provincial governor to get out of touch 
with the central administration, to become more and more sclf- 

^After his restoration he encouraged his nobles to marry into the families of 
the zamindars of Hindustan. Consequently Bairam Khan married the daughter 
of Hasan Khan Mewati. 
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centred, until finally he was led to declare his independence. The 
remedy, as Sher Shah found, lay in the hands of the central power. 
As long as the Sultan ruled merely from Delhi, never moving out 
except when such urgent affairs as external aggression or internal 
invasion demanded his presence, so long was it impossible that there 
should be any real interconnection between the central and the local 
governments. He, therefore, put into practice the system, which 
was now formally laid down in the new scheme of Humayun, that 
the Emperor must not be content to sit in Delhi in case and dignity, 
but must make regular circuits or tours, going from province to 
province, keeping liimself in touch with local conditions, and super¬ 
vising the work of the local governments. In this way, not only 
would the central and local administrations be enabled to work in 
liarniony, but in addition, both the viceroys and the lower officials 
of the provincial governments would be kept in proper subjection 
to the Emperor, being constantly reminded of his position of ulti¬ 
mate superiority. As applied to the districts which now acknowledged 
Humay Oil’s superiority, the new scheme worked out somewhat as 
follows: Delhi, Agra, Qanauj, Jaunpur, Mandu and Lahore were to 
be recognised as local capitals. In each there was to be a governor, 
a high military official, appointed by the crown and supported by a 
force that was adequate to every demand which might be made 
upon it. The governor was to be assisted by an administrative board, 
which was to comprise the influential men of the province and was 
intended to act as a check upon his caprice by registering protests and 
offering advice. Furtlier he intended to provide embroidered gold 
and silver chains which were to be used in public assemblies by 
princes, governors and others whom the King especially delighted 
to honour, for he held that there were always in society some men 
who were more likely to be won over by distinction than by the 
grant of lands and estates. As the connecting link between the pro¬ 
vinces, the Emperor was to visit each capital in turn inspecting and 
supervising the work of the government. He was to have a standing 
force of 12,000 men under ms immediate command, which would 
make him considerably superior in resources to any refractory 
governor, but which at the same time would not constitute an in¬ 
tolerable burden upon the province where it was quartered or to 
the districts through which it marched. 

Before the Emperor had had time to get this scheme into working 
order, he met his death by a curious accident. He had actually con¬ 
ferred the government of Delhi upon Tardi Beg, and had given 
orders for the removal of Abul Ma*ili, who had been misconducting 
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himself, from the governorship of the Punjab, and had set out to 
regulate the affairs of Agra. On the way thither he stopped at his 
library in the Dinpanah fortress and here occurred the fatal accident 
which put an end to his life. How all this happened will be described 
in some detail. 

After Akbar had left for the Punjab, Humayun often spoke of 
death, though such conduct was unbecoming in a Prince who had 
to administer the affairs of a large empire. The sight of old graves 
and sepulchres, in and about Delhi, often brought to his mind the 
thought of the Great Beyond and he felt an inclination to depart 
from the world. From Bayazid's account it appears that he had 
come to form a poor opinion of the world and was much pained by 
human wickedness and ingratitude. He had vowed that if he suc¬ 
ceeded in reconquering his ancestral dominion, he would retire 
from the world, leaving everything to the care of his son and spend 
the remaining days of his life in the company of pious and learned 
men. He had begun to reduce his dose of opium too. He wanted 
to see how long it would take to reduce the dose to two or three 
pills. Taking seven days* supply, he wrapped it in paper and said that 
that was all the opium he would take. On the day of the accident, 
i.c., Friday, January 24, 1556 he had four pills with him; he mixed 
them in rose water and took a potion of them.^ In the evening of 
the same day were presented to him Shah Bidagh Khan, Alam Shall, 
Beg Muluk^ and some other officers who had gone to Mecca; on die 
same day was also perhaps introduced to him the Turkish admiral 
Sidi ‘All Reis who had come from Gujarat. Someone came from 
Kabul also to inform him of the state of affain there. He went up 

^ Abul Fazl docs not clearly say how many pills (hahb) he had on that day. 
But since it was his desire to reduce his dose, it is possible that he may have 
taken only one. Beveridge is right in saying that it is hardly likely that he would 
take four all at once. He lived for three days after the accident and perhaps 
thought that the quantity of opium which he had set apart would last till his 
death. A.N. I, 654; Text, p. 363. Beveridge’s note 2, p. 654. 

There is a difference of opinion among bustorians with regard to the date of 
the accident. Abul Fazl’s text has *Skhir-i~toZ’-i-Jummah RabV-ul-awwal 963Some 
of our authorities give the 7th Rabi 1 (Monday, January 20), as the date of the 
accident. But there is good evidence to show that the accident occurred on a 
Friday. The circumstances narrated by Abul Fazl lead to this conclusion. The 
7th Rabi I was not a Friday but a Monday. The date of the accident was the 
iith Rabi I (January 24, 1556). This is in agreement with Sidi ‘Ali Reis 
who was present in Delhi at the time of the accident. A.N., Bibliotheca Indica, 

p. 563. 

* Beg Muluk seems to have gone to Mecca after Kamran had left. It will 
be remembered that his conduct was criticised for not going with Kamran. 
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the roof of the library to enjoy the cool of the afternoon and received 
the homage of the people who had assembled at the chief Mosque.^ 
He talked to them and made enquiries about Mecca and acquainted 
himself with matters relating to Kabul and Gujarat. This being 
done, he sent for the mathematicians to observe the rising of Venus, 
for at that exact hour he wished to hold a grand assembly in which 
to promote his officers. Abul Fazl describes the accident in these 
words: ‘At the beginning of the evening he wished to descend and 
when he came to the second step, a reciter (muqrt) by name Misktn 
(wretched) raised an untimely call to prayer. His Majesty, out of 
respect to the call, wished to sit down where he was. As the steps 
(darjat) of the stair {zJnah) were sharp {tez) and the stones slippery 
(laghzinda) his blessed foot caught in the skirt of his robe {dar ddman--i- 
posttn) at the moment of sitting down and his good staff slipped. 
He lost his footing and fell upon his head, his right temple receiving 
a severe blow, so that some drops of blood issued from his right 
ear.*^ 

^ The library was according to Abul Fazl recently fitted (I, p. 656). It is the 
Sher Mandal, an octagonal building of granite and red sandstone and has two 
storeys. The stairs are narrow and steep and Erskine is wrong in saying that 
they were of marble. Tlie author of the *Asdt-us-Sanadtd writes that after the 
restoration the Sher Mandal was fitted up as a library. An interesting account 
of this building will be found in Rodgers* article in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. Ahmad Yadgar and Kbwafi Khan write Kabutarkhanah which 
is incorrect. The Sher Mandal was built by Sher Shah in 1541 and was according 
to Abul Fazl fitted up as a library for Humayun shortly before his death. Carr 
Stephen says, ‘Those who have visited Sher Mandal will see the utter impossi¬ 
bility of Humayun’s “rolling downstairs on to the ground'*.* ‘On this point,* 
he adds, ‘every description of Humayun’s death is more or less incorrect.* 
Archaeology of Delhi, p. 194. 

Rodgers has given a good account of the accident in the J.A.S.B, 1871, pp. 
133-6. He says it could not be impossible for him to fall down the first flight 
of stairs and then, at the bottom of them, fall from the first storey down to 
the ground. He did not fall on the parapet as some writers have said. Beveridge 
in his elaborate note says that the stairs open out in the body of the roof, so 
that Humayun fell through the roof rather than off it. The stairs are certainly 
very steep and awkward, he adds, and might easily cause a nasty fall. The fall 
was sufficiently serious to cause irreparable damage to Humayun’s worn-out 
frame. 

Carr Stephen, Archaeology and Monumental Remains of Delhi, pp 193-4. Syed 
Ahmad, *Asdr--us-San3did, pp. lo-ii, 52. J.A.S.B., 1871, p. 135. Erskine, 
History of India under Baber and Humayun II, p. 528. A.N, I. Beveridge’s note, 
PP- <555-7. 

*A,N., Bibliotheca Indica, p. 363; English translations, p. 657. This is supported 
by ‘All Reis who was present in Delhi. He is the Chaghatai Khan of Abul 
Fazl who was presented to Humayun on the fateful evening. He writes; 
‘All was ready for the start. Humayun had given audience on Friday evening. 
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What really happened was this: As Hiiniayun was coming down 
the steps to start on his journey, he heard the call of the Muazzin 
and reverently knelt down on the second step. As he was getting 
up leaning heavily on his staff, after the manner of old men whose 
joints arc stiff, the end of his staff slipped on the edged step, his foot 
failed him and he fell headlong down the steps on the ground. This 
account has been repeated by all later writers. Nizanniddin, Badaoni, 
Ahmad Yagar and Firishtah say that the Emperor was picked up 
unconscious and carried to the palace. After a short time he rallied 
sufficiently to speak and regained consciousness. But he soon relapsed 
into a state of coma, and on the second day his weakness increased 
and it was feared that the end was near. The physicians tried all 
kinds of remedies but they proved of no avail. A firman was sent 
through Shaikh Nazr Culi^ or Joll to Akbar at Kalanaur^ informing 
him that an accident had befallen the Emperor but that he was on 
the w^ay to recovery and there was no cause for anxiety.^ The firman 
ran thus: 

‘On that day I descended from the roof of my masjid. In the 
middle of the staircase, {ha miyan-i-zlnah) I heard the Azan, and 
sat down from motives of reverence. When the Azan was over, 
I rose. But the end of my staff had got entangled in the hem of my 
coat (jamah), I slipped and fell down. The comer (goshah) of the 
staircase struck my lower ear (buna^osh), and several drops of blood 
issued from my ear. I was insensible for some time. When I 

when upon leaving his castle of pleasures the Muazzin announced the Azan 
just as he was descending the staircase. It was his wont, whenever he heard 
the summons, to bow the knee in holy reverence. He did so now, but unfortu¬ 
nately fell down several steps and received great injuries to his head and arm.’ 
Vambery, Travels and Adventures, p. 55. 

The Arabic History of Gujarat III (p. 1064) gives an account of the accident 
and says that it is not mentioned in the Akbarndmah. Probably the copy, which 
the author of this history consulted, did not make any mention of it. 

^ Nazr Shaikli Culi in A.N, I, p. 657. Bayazid says after the conquest of 
Hindustan Akbar made him Mir Adi, His name is found in Bayazid’s list as 
Shaikh Nazr Culi Turkestani, AJ^.I, p, 657. 

* Kalanaur is now a small town with a population of about 5000 inhabitants 
in the Gurdaspur district. It was the chief place in the neighbourhood from the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth century. LG.S.V. 

* The Mirdt-i’-'Alam B.M. Add. 7657 p. 971a reproduces this letter. What is 
given above is its translation, in Blochmann’s remarks on Rodgers’ paper in 
the J.A.S.D. XL, p. 137. 

In all, three expresses were sent: (a) A swift courier was sent to inform Bairam 
of the Emperor’s fall when the army was encamped at HarianS. (b) A second 
express was sent with Shaikh Culi to Kalanaur. (c) A third express was sent 
later conveying the news of Humayun’s death. 
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recovered consciousness I passed into the daulat^i-khdnah. It is all 
well now, do not feel anxious about me.’ 

This was a diplomatic message drafted by politicians near Huina- 
yun’s sick-bed and was intended to assure the public mind that there 
was no danger to the Emperor’s life. But in reality his condition 
had grown worse and he expired on Sunday January 26, 1556 at 
about sunset. 

There is a great discrepancy among our authorities about the date of 
Humayun’s death as the following table will show:^ 


Authorities 

Jauhar 


Date of accident Date of death 

.... iirli Rabi I 963 

Ellis is given only in 
Stewart’s translation. It 
is not given in any of 
the MSS. 


Bayazid 
Sidi ‘All Reis 
Akharttdntah 


Friday evening Rabi End of 963 

Friday of Rabi I Monday Rabi I 

In an MS. referred to by Sunday 13 th Rabi I 
Beveridge in the J.R.A.S. 

1903, p. 121 it is Friday 
the nth Rabi 1 . 


Tabcjdt 
AUBaddonl 
Ahmed Yadgar 
Firishtah 
Amal Salih 
Bddshdndmah 
Nafaisu-UMa* dsir 
Or. 1761 

(J.A.S.B. 1905, p. 


7th Rabi I 
7th Rabi I 
7th Rabi I 

7th Rabi I (at sunset) 
Evening of i ith Rabi I 

Friday i6th Rabi I 

236) 


15 th Rabi I 
15 th Rabi I 
nth Rabi I 
nth Rabi I 
13 th Rabi I 
Sunday 13 th Rabi I 
Sunday i8th Rabi I. 


^ It is difficult to determine the exaa date of Humayun’s death. The Bib^ 
liotheca Indica edition pf the Akbarndmah does not specify the date. It simply 
says the accident occurred on a Friday evening. Other historians give the 7th 
Rabi I as the date of the accident. The new MS. of the Akbarndmah, referred 
to by Beveridge in J.R.A.S., 1903, pp. 115-22, gives Friday the nth Rabi I as 
the date of the fall and Sunday the I3tli as the date of Humayun’s death. There 
seems little doubt that the accident took place on Friday the nth Rabi I and not 
on the 7th which fell on Tuesday, But Abul Fazl’s date of death, Simday the 
13th, causes some difficulty. In the first place Sidi ‘Ali Reis says clearly that 
the Emperor died on the third day, i.e., Monday, which will be the 14th Rabi I. 
Sidi ‘AJi is expected to know the truth. In Vambery’s translation Monday is 
expressly mentioned. If the death occurred on the 13 th the Khatbah must have 
been proclaimed on the 30th after 17 days, but Abul Fazl says it was proclaimed on 
the 28di of the same month. Calculating backwards the date of Humayun’s 
death would be the nth Rabi I (Friday), but the date of the aeddent would 
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An express was immediately sent to Akbar informing him of 
the calamity that had befallen the State of Delhi.^ The Prince cried 
aloud with grief and, though the Khan-i-Khanan, Atka Khan and 
Maham Angah tried to console him, it was with great difficulty that 
he was coniforted and his mind was diverted towards charities that 
were performed for the benefit of the soul of the deceased. 

At the capital, the nobles, it seems, apprehended much trouble. 
They did not know wliat to do and Sidi ‘Ali Reis tells us that they 
were ‘in the greatest consternation.'® The admiral writes: ‘I tried 
to encourage them and told them how at the deatli of Sultan Salim, 
the situation was saved by the wisdom of Piri Pasha, who managed 
to prevent the news of his death being noised abroad. I suggested 
that by taking similar measures, they might keep the sovereign's 
death a secret until the Prince should return. This advice was fol¬ 
lowed.'* 

It was decided by the nobles present to conceal the fact of Huma- 
yun's death until arrangements for the succession of the Prince were 
made. Devices were employed to assure the public mind that the 
Emperor was still alive and convalescent and even the programme of 
his tour was announced. This was done for seventeen days. To 
disarm all suspicion one Mulla Bekasi (Mulla Bi of Sidi ‘Ali, who 
resembled the Emperor in appearance, was dressed in the imperial 
robes and presented every morning in the royal gallery where the 
Emperor was wont to sit, to receive the homage of the populace.* 

have to be placed earlier and then it cannot be Friday. Beveridge, Rodgers and 
Hodivala have accepted the 13 th Rabi I as the date of the Emperor's death, but 
in view of the facts stated above it cannot be definitely adopted. The Emperor 
died either on the 13 th or the 14th Rabi 1 . 

A.N. I, pp. 654-5, 658. Sidi ‘Ali Reis, (Vambery's Travels and Adventures), 
p. 55. Hodivala, Historical Studies in Mughal Numismatics, pp. 264-5 J.R.A.S. 
1903, pp. iiS-22. J.A.SS., 1905, pp. 236-7. 

^AEbar was immediately informed of the event. Sidi ‘Ali Reis (Vambery's 
Travels and Adventures), p. 56. 

* Ibid,, p. 56. 

* Ibid,, p. 56. This was on Tuesday according to Sidi ‘Ali Reis, Sidi ‘Ali 
takes credit for suggesting this step, but we learn from Gulbadan that Babur's 
death was also concealed. ‘A man was dressed in red and seated on an elephant. 
He was made to proclaim that the Emperor Babur had become a Darvesh and 
had given his throne to the Emperor Humayun.* (Gulbadan, p. 109.) The 
reason why the situation caused anxiety may be gleaned from Araish Khan's 
words: ‘It is not well to keep the death secret because when such misfortunes 
befall kings in Hindustan, it is the custom of the bazar people to rob and steal. 
God forbid that the Mughals not knowing, they should come and loot the 
houses and dwelling places.’ Gulbadan, p. 109. 

* Bekasi was a native of Ghazni. He died at Peshawar in 973 (1566). He was a 
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At last on Thursday, February 12, 1556 Tardi Beg who had now 
become the Amir-ul-Umra of the State, having completed the 
preparations for the suppression of local disturbances, proceeded in 
state to the Jdm-i--masjia, and caused the Khutbah to be recited in the 
name of ji^uddin Muhammad Akbar. The reign of Humayun 
was at an end. 

The declaration of Humayun’s death caused a great disturbance 
in the country as invariably happens on the death of an eastern 
monarch.^ The Amirs did what they could to restore public con¬ 
fidence. They went to their respective provinces to keep die situation 
under control. At Delhi Tardi Beg assumed charge of the adminis¬ 
tration and sent the insignia of sovereignty with trusty agents to 
Akbar along with professions of loyalty and devotion.® Humayun's 
death marks a crisis in the history of the Mughal empire. Akbar 
was quite young; the Doab was desolated by famine; the army was 
small and its hold on the country yet insecure; and the empire was 
surrounded by enemies who possessed formidable strength. 

Akbar was still at Kal^aur. It was there that his formal coronation 
took place in a garden on Friday, February 14, 1556, on an 
improvised throne which is still in existence.® 

The remains of Humayun were removed to the village of Kilu- 
ghari, some 500 yards to the east of the Dclhi-Muttra Road between 
3 and 4 miles from Delhi where a tomb was erected in 1565, under 
the superintendence of Haji Begam, at a cost of 15 lakhs. 

poet and Badaoni quotes his verses. An account of the Mulla is given by Bada- 
onl. (Vol. Ill, p. 192.) Sidi ‘AH describes how this was done: ‘His (Mulla 
Behasi’s) face and eyes were veiled. The Chamberlain, Khoshal Beg stood behind, 
and the first secretary in front of him, while many officers and dignitaries as 
well as the people from the riverside, on seeing their sovereign made joyful 
obeisance to the sound of festive music.* Vambery, Travels and Adventures, 
P- 57. 

Abul Fazl writes that the people performed the Komish and were, in some 
measure, relieved from their distress and confusion. A.N. I, p. 659. 

^ A JV. I, p. 659. 

* One of them was Ghulam ‘AH Shashangasht. Abul Qasim, the son of 
Kamran, was also sent to pay homage. A.N. I, p. 660. 

•The date is 2nd Rabi II a.h. 963. 
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THE CONCLUSION 

So DIED and so was buried the most quixotic figure tliat had ever 
occupied the Mughal throne in Hindustan. His character is to be 
gleaned from his actions, which have been described at full length 
in the preceding pages, from his attitude towards the problems of 
life and the opinions expressed by him in regard to private and public 
matters. The reader may be asked to forgive if there is a repetition 
of certain things which have been said before, ^[here is no monarch 
i^ndian history whose life presents such strange contrasts of fortune.^ 
in the purple, he had to pass tlirough vicissitudes of no mean 
order; the metal of which he was made was subjected more than 
once to crucial tests; he had to put up with treachery, intrigue and 
ingratitude of the basest kind, but nothing seemed to disturb the 
equanimity of his temper or break his indomitable spirit^ Few men 
have endured so much misery and hardship with a heart so entirely 
unsoured and have retained amidst so much that was evil the noble 
qualities of himan nature. His kindness was often requited by the 
direst ingratitude, but he never showed a trace of rancour or desire 
for revenge. No murder or massacre accompanied his succession to 
the throne nor was any attempt made to abandon the family policy 
laid down by his fatlier. There arc a hundred instances which reveal 
the tenderness with which he regarded the interests of the dynasty 
around which his strongest earthly affections were intertwined. 
Indeed, there is something singularly touching in the self-forgetfulness 
which he showed in crying to compose the differences between 
himself and his brothers, something fantastic in the honesty with which 
he directed his military operations and pathetic in the hope which he 
entertained about the giving up of evil designs by his enemies. He 
was moved to tears on occasions, and if there was a fault which, 
more tlian any other, marred his enterprises, it was the innate good¬ 
ness of his nature and his unlimited capacity for forgiveness. True, 
he was slow to take decisions; he procrastinated when swift action 
was needed, but he suffered more because he failed to appraise correctly 
the malignity of his foes. To the love of culture, which he had in¬ 
herited from his father, he added a philosophical mind, capable of 
rising above the bigotry of sects and creeds. To induce harmony 
in the state, he took a lenient view of tlie shortcomings of his oppo¬ 
nents and his forbearance sometimes caused surprise among his 
friends and supporters. It was the defects of his qualities that brought 
disaster upon him, but he never lost his optimism even in the most 
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trying circumstances and by resolute perseverance succeeded at last 
in regaining his throne. Indeed, this makes Humayun’s position unique 
among the Indian Timurids. From his exile, he returned an altoge¬ 
ther different man, strong minded, energetic and practical. The good 
work that he wanted to do for the state was continued by his son 
who did not merely extend the boundaries of his empire, but struck 
its roots deep in the hearts of those whom he conquered by the 
valour of his arms. 

Humayun was a man of medium size, neither too tall nor too 
short. His features were handsome and his bodily complexion was 
of the hue of wheat. He had developed Iris physical strength by 
vigorous exercises, was skilled in horsemanship and archery, and 
was a good shot and like many others of his race was fond of hunting 
and hawking. The Qamar^ah (hunt) was a favourite pastime with 
him and contemporary chroniclers tell us how actively interested he 
was in organising it. He had received an education befitting a Turki 
prince and had cultivated from his early youth a taste for literature, 
art and science. The Timurids were well knowm for their culture in 
Central Asia and Humayun shared to the fullest extent their liberality 
of spirit. His early tutors were his father's secretaries like Khwajah 
Kalan and Sliaikh Zainuddin and under their guidance he had ac¬ 
quired a considerable amount of knowledge. He knew Arabic, 
Turki and Persian, and could speak in these languages. Occasionally, 
he spoke in Turki when he did not want to be understood by the 
majority of those present, but usually he spoke in Persian which had 
by now become the language of the court.^ He had cultivated a 
fondness for mathematics and astronomy in the company of men 
like Shaikh Abul Qasim Astrabadi, Mulla Nuruddin and the famous 
astronomer Maulma Ilyas,^ When he married Hamidah, he con¬ 
sulted the astrolable himself,® and when Akbar's horoscope was 
presented to him, he examined it within closed doors and Abul 
Fazl says he danced with joy.^ He himself fixed an auspicious hour 
in consultation with famous astrologers, but the prince played truant 
and was not to be found at the particular moment.® He extended 
his patronage to those who possessed mastery over these subjects 

^ Jauhar, l.O, MS., pp. 56, 120; A.N., Text, pp. 280-81. 

• Bayazid, l.O, MS. Nuruddin Tarkhan was for a long time mutuaUi of 
Humayun’s tomb in Delhi. He was bom in Khurasan and educated in Mashed, 
He was a private friend of Humayun and remained in his service for 20 years* 
He wrote verses under the nom deplume of Nui., Blochmann, Am I, pp. 541-2. 

• Gulbadan, H.N., p. 54. ^ A.N., p. 123; Text, p. 270. 

*A.N., p. 519; Text, p. 270 
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and appointed them to high posts. After his restoration, he wanted 
to construct an observatory, selected the site and collected the necessary 
apparatus, but the project was cut short by his death. He believed 
in the influence of stars on human destiny, and took delight in con¬ 
verse with astrologers and soothsayers. His belief in supematuralism 
and occultism led him to embark upon fantastic projects. He classi¬ 
fied the nobles of his court according to the position of the planets, 
and even the dresses which the courtiers were to wear corresponded 
to the colour of the particular planet of that day. By his orders, 
a khargah (tent) was built, which was divided into twelve halls of 
audience, each of which was named after one of the twelve constel¬ 
lations of stars. A carpet was similarly constructed, which had nine 
astronomical circles marked on it, each of which was named after a 
star and assigned to his courtiers according to their rank. His love 
for astronomy he retained to the last. Shortly before Iris death, he 
summoned all the mathematicians, for it was expected that Venus 
would rise on that night and he would hold a grand assembly for 
the promotion of his officers. Sidi ‘Ali Reis, the Turkish admiral, 
testifies to his interest in astronomy. He was asked by the Emperor 
to calculate solar and lunar eclipses, their degree of latitude and their 
exact date in the calendar. The Emperor said: ‘Meanwhile calculate 
solar and lunar eclipses, their degree and their exact date in the calen¬ 
dar. Assist our astrologers in studying the course of the sun and instruct 
us concerning the points of the Equator.’^ 

Learned discussions were the order of the day at his court, and 
he took a keen interest in them. He was fond of books from his 
childhood and Jauhar relates that on one occasion when his lost books 
were recovered, he was profoundly delighted and observed, ‘Thank 
<jod, the treasure which cannot be got again is safe; other things are 
easy to obtain.’* He had learnt the art of composition with care 
and had greatly improved his epistolary style under the direction of 
his father.* His love of science is shown by the fact that Maulana 
Muhammad Fazil dedicated to him his Jawdhir-^aWulum wliich is a 
treatise on history, astronomy, mathematics, logic, philosophy, 
•ethics and jurisprudence.^ He was gifted with poetic talent of no 

^ Mirat-'ul-MamSlik, (Eng. Trans.), p. 48. 

• The author of the Mirat-i-Sikandari says the King was a voracious reader. 
His father was constantly in attendance on him and was asked to read books 
to him. F. Lutfullah, p. 190. 

• Memoirs, p. 624-7; Tdrtkh Khanddn’-i-Timuriyah, A.U, MS,, pp. 88-9. 
Jauhar, J.O. MS., p. 99. 

•This is a treatise in Arabic and was compiled in 1538. For a full account 
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mean order. He could write ghazals, masnawts and ruFah which are 
interspersed in many of our histories. His Diwan, copies of which 
are now available, was to be found, according to Abul Fazl, in the 
imperial library.^ His best poetry consists of ghazals, specimens 
of which are given in the Nafah^-uUMa dsir. Occasionally he wrote 
verses in Turki of which only one has been traced in the work referred 
to above. The intervals of leisure which he was able to snatch from 
the routine of state business were devoted to the writing of verses. 
At his court, poetical discussions were frequent in which poets from 
Persia, Turkistan, Bokhara and Samarqand took part.^ Huniayun’s 
stay in Persia had greatly increased his love of Persian poetry and 
when he returned, he was accompanied by a number of poets, learned 
men and scholars.^ Among tlicse are mentioned the names of Mulla 
Ilyas, Mulla Nuruddin Tarkhan, ‘Abdul Baqi Sadr, Mir ‘Abdul 
Hai Bokliari, Khwajah Hijri Jami, Maulana Bazmi, Mulla Muham¬ 
mad Salih and Mulla Jni Muhammad. The art of poetry was declin¬ 
ing in Persia at this time for lack of court patronage and this accounts 
for their exodus to India. A poet of Shah Tahmasp’s time 
sang: 

Without troubles they have made good progress. 

The scribe, the painter, the Qazwini and the ass.^ 

At Kabul Humayun was joined by the poets Jahi, Yatman and 
Hairati and when they presented their ghazals to him, he suggested 
improvements in them.® Of the Emperor’s metrical skill Sidi ‘All 

sec Ghani’s History of Persian Lietrature under the Moghuls, Vol. II. 

^ Dr. S. K. Banncrjee in his HumaynnBddshdh, Vol. II quotes extensively from 
the Diwdn and in his preface writes: ‘I am grateful to Mr. S. H. Askari of Patna 
for obtaining for me the only existing copy of Humayun Diwdn* The author 
obviously mistook another poet for Humayun the Emperor, for in the Journal 
of the Behar and Orissa Research Society we find the following from Mr. Askari^s 
pen: *The author has made an amazing mistake in taking the Diwdn of the poet 
Amir Humayun Isf^^i to be that of Emperor Humayun; the only known 
copy of the Emperor's Diwdn is in the possession of the reviewer.* 

XXV, 1939, p. 71.) Mr. Askari was at the time Secretary of the I^udabaksh 
Library and it appears from Dr. Bannerjee’s remarks in the preface that he 
was shown not the Diwdn of Humayun, the Mughal Emperor but of another 
poet bearing the same name. How poorly the thanks are deserved I leave to 
the reader to judge for himself. 

*Sidi ‘Ali Reis speaks of Humayun’s interest in poetry. Poetical discussions 
were held at court in which the officials also participated. The names of Khoshak 
the imperial archer and ‘Abdur Rahman Beg Aftabdii arc specially mentioned. 
Mirdt, English translation, p. 51. 

• B 3 yazld, A,U, MS., p. 154. 

• Browne, History of Persian Literature, p. 97. 

• Ranking, Al-B^dont, 618-22; Persian, p. 477. Badaonl gives a detailed 
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Reis speaks with fervent admiration. Humayun discussed with him the 
merits of rival poets when he rod#: along widi him to visit the tombs 
of holy men in Delhi and was much impressed by his critical acumen. 
On another occasion when he recited a ghazal after the execution of 
the agreement between the Emperor and Sultan Mahmud of Bhakkar, 
he was much pleased and called the admiral a second ‘Ali’ Sher and 
loaded liim with favours.^ The Emperor was so fond of verses that a 
^hazal was sometimes regarded as a passport to royal favour.^ He 
was capable of making impromptu verses and had so much knowledge 
at his command as to be able to make apposite quotations. He was 
specially interested in the religious and mystic poetry of the Persians 
to which he was naturally drawn by reason of his ‘warm feelings and 
lively imagination.’ 

Though inferior to Babur in the handling of words and the love 
of nature, he shows merit of a high order. His language is simple 
I and clear and tliere is a sweet tenderness with which his poems are 
! suffused. He often speaks of love and at times his thoughts rise to 
^ higher levels. Like many others of his time, he is influenced by the 
Sufi doctrine and his poems speak of the desire to hold direct com¬ 
munion with the Divine Reality. Like Elafiz, he speaks of God as 
his beloved, whose glorification is the chief object wliich the devotee, 
who is described as a lover, seeks to accomplish. His Diwan contains 
* several lines wliich are illustrative of his pantheistic tendencies.® 

\ To his knowledge of science and poetry, Humayun added a love 
\of painting. When he was in Persia, ne had seen Bchzad’s work and 
Was greatly impressed by it. The Persian art was at its height and 
ihough the great master was dead, his pupils carried on the tradition. 
Mir Saiyyad ‘Ali, who had illustrated Nizami’s Khamsah and KJiwa- 
jah ‘Abdiil Samad, famous as a painter and calligraphist, joined liim in 

account of the poets of Humayun^s reign. Ranking, AUBadaonu pp. 605-37; 
Persian, 467-92. 

The Emperor had corrected Hairati’s poems in Mashad. A.N.y Text, pp. 
445-7. 

^ Mir at (Vambery’s Translation), p. 49. How a document was sealed the 
admiral describes: ‘The document was drawn up, and the Emperor dipping his 
fist in saffron pressed it upon the paper, diis being the Tughra or imperial sig¬ 
nature.’ 

* Ibid.y p. 54. When the admiral wanted to go, he sought the intercession of 
Shabin Beg, the keeper of the imperial seal, by presenting him with two ghazals, 

• hi Abul Fazl’s day this Diwan was in the imperial library. Verses from 
the Diwan are cited in many Persian histories. A number of verses are repro¬ 
duced in the A.N, Iqhalnamah-i-Jehdngiri and Firishtah’s history. A.N,, Text, 
p. 369 * Iqbdlnamah^i-Jehangtru Lithograph Ed. p, 124. Firishtah, Lucknow 
Ed., p. 243. 
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Kabul and entered his service some time in 1550. They came to 
Hindustan and from the first the Emperor and his little son Akbar 
took lessons in painting and asked him to prepare a large and fully 
llustrated copy of Ddstan-i-Amlr Hamzah} The two artists formed the 
nucleus of the Mughal school of painting which reached its high 
watermark during the reigns of Akbar and jehangir. 

He was a strong believer in Sunni orthodoxy but like his father 
was free from bigotry and intolerance. He was never without cere¬ 
monial ablution [wuzu) and never uttered the name of God or of the 
Prophet without tahdrat. One day he called Mir ‘Abdul Hai as 
‘Abdul and after performing his ablutions told him that he did not 
call him by Ihs full name because Hai was the name of God and he 
could not utter it without the necessary purification.^ He was parti¬ 
cular about the observances of the faith and the accident which resulted 
in his death was due to his piety. In a place of worship or in his 
private residence he would never allow a man to place liis left foot 
first and, if a man did so, he was asked to retrace his steps and make bis 
entry again.^ He longed for the company of darveshes and passed the 
greater part of the night in holding religious discussions with them. 
He never soiled his lips with foul or calumnious utterances, controlled 
his temper and when he was displeased with someone all that he said 
was ‘you silly fool.'^ At times, he gave up meat and lived entirely 
on vegetables in die hope of purifying his soul and making his body 
a fit vehicle for spiritual experiences. Abul Fazl writes tliat he 
abstained from animal food from the time he left Kabul until the 
conquest of Hindust^ and lived a devout life seeking the blessings of 
saints for his great enterprise.® He loved God passionately and aban¬ 
doned himself completely to His will. In moments of depression and 
defeat, he was sustained by his faith in His all-pervading beneficence. 
He frequently associated with Sufi saints like Muhammad Gliaus 
and his brother of Gwalior, paid visits to their hermitages and was 
much influenced by their teachings.® Like his father, he possessed the 
spirit of a darvesh aitd while in Iran he resolved to give up all earthly 
possessions for the sake of his reUgion. He gave expression to Sufi 
thoughts in his verses and spoke of the beneficence and compassion of 


^ Percy Brown, Mogul Painting, p. 54, 

* Ranking, Al-Baddoni, pp. 602-4; Persian, pp. 467-8. 

® Ibid., Persian, p. 468. * Ibid., Persian, p. 468. 

* A.N., pp. 610-n; Text, pp. 333, 422. 

* AUBaddont III, pp. 6-10. Muhammad Ghaus was a saint of the Shattar 
order. Humayun was much attached to him and his brother Shaikh Bahlul. A 
full account of the saint is given by Badaoni. 
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God with great fervour. His faith in His infinite goodness and mercy 
sustained him in the hour of trial and helped him to pass through the 
most terrible ordeals without his soul being embittered.^ His Rubais 
cited in the Akbamamah, the Iqbdlnamah-‘i~Jehangirl and other chro¬ 
nicles reveal his capacity for love, devotion and friendsnip.^ Unlike 
many of his contemporaries, he stood for peace and goodwill and in his 
practical life acted on the principle of religious tolerance. He was 
more tolerant than his fatlier and in dealing with his Hindu subjects 
he showed forbearance and wisdom. It appears that he was influenced 
by the thought currents set in motion in Hindustan by Hindu and 
Muslim saints and reformers like Ramanand, Kabir, Nanak and 
Chaitanya. Although he was firm in his faith, he was gentle in 
repudiating the charge of heresy brought against him by Kamran 
and others.* His catholic outlook did not sanction persecution of 
dissent. He respected the Shiah faith, recognised the sanctity of 
Shiah saints and appointed a number of Shiahs to the highest offices 
in the State. The most distinguished of them was Bairam Khan who 
never betrayed his trust. 

He was gay and genial and was fond of festive gatherings. He 
spent lavishly on such occasions as is clear from contemporary ac¬ 
counts of Hindal*s marriage and Akbar’s circumcision.* Numerous 
guests were invited and there was no delicacy which art or nature 
could provide wanting to tempt their palate. Costly khildts were 
given and the claims of even the poor and the indigent were not 
ignored. KJiwandamir has given an elaborate description of his 
early pomp and pageantry. He was weighed against gold on one 
occasion and the entire cash, says the same writer, amounting to fif¬ 
teen thousand current coins was distributed among the poor people* 
Mirza Haider also speaks in terms of high praise of his pomp and 
magnificence.® Badaoni writes that the King s habits were so extra- 

^ Abul Fazl speaks of his spiritual perfection not attained by any of his brothers* 
A.N. I, p. 123. 

■ The poems cited are from his Diwan. A.N, I, p. 368, IqbalnSmah^i-^Jehdnglrl^ 
Lucknow Ed,t p. 124. 

* Kimran who was an orthodox Sunni frequently exchanged repartee with 
Humayun on religious subjects. One day as they were ridmg out, they saw 
a dog lifting its leg against a tomb-^tone. K2mr^ observed: *The man who 
lies buried there must be a rafizi (heretic).* *Yes*, replied the Emperor, ‘and the 
dog an orthodox brute.* This story is related in Firishtah'S history. 

* Khawandamir has given an account of Humayun’s festivities and the rich 
viands prepared in the royal kitchen. Q 5 nm 4 -Hum 3 yunl, Eng. Trans., pp. 41, 
64, 66, 68, 73, 76. 

* Gulbadm, pp. 126-31. TJt., pp. 469-70. 
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vagant tliat the revenues of the whole of Hindustan were insuificieut 
to meet all his needs.^ He had no desire to hoard money and never 
allowed liis vakils to mention the word gold in his presence.* 
This may seem inconsistent with liis breaking open of the Delhi 
treasure-chests but it would not be fair to frame a charge of avarice on 
the basis of that solitary fact against him. It is true he cared for pomp 
and show and loved the theatricals of power but behind all this 
there was a spirit of othcr-worldlincss wliich was revealed in liis 
actions. He was gentle and courteous and had a great regard for his 
plighted word.® 'If an object can be attained by gentleness/ he said, 

why have recourse to harsh measures?’ He was full of compassion 
for the distressed and sorrow-stricken. After the battles of Chausa 
and Qanauj he granted pensions to the widows and orphans of those 
who had been killed or drowned, and his sympathy dried many 
tears and brought solace to many afflicted hearts.^ On seeing the 
Mughals in a wretched plight at Qanauj, he said, ‘I would rather 
be killed myself than be the cause of such misery. I will now retreat 
and save the lives of my fellow men.’ He was moved to pity at the 
sight of human suffering and wished to avoid bloodshed and des¬ 
truction of hfe. After the battle of Taliqan he wrote a letter to Kam- 
ran to the following effect: ‘O wicked brother! O dear warrior! 
Desist from tliis act which is the cause of the slaughter of human 
beings and the battle of numerous men and show as far as possible 
mercy to men of the town and the army. The blood of men who 
are slain shall be on your head on the day of judgment.’ But at times 
he was capable of being cruel and stem Hke Turkish despots. The 
historians of Gujarat have furnished detailed accounts of the terrible 
atrocities which he inflicted upon the people of Mandu and Cambay 
during his campaigns (1532-35). He caused an Imam to be trampled 
to death by an elephant; clad in red robes, after his victory, he 
watched with great self-complacency the general massacre of the 
population. It seems in later years he became softer and more tender¬ 
hearted and took a sympathetic view of human faults and failings. 

^ Ranking, AUBadaonl I, p. 604; Persian, p. 467 

* Ihidy p. 604; Persian, p. 468 

•Jauhar, LO. MS., p. 41. Stewart, pp. 24-25. 

* Abbls cites one instance of Humayun’s bad faith. After the capture of 
Chausa, Sher Khan sent word to Huraayun that if he were left in possession 
of Bengal, he would give up Bihar and acknowledge the Emperor as his over¬ 
lord. The latter accepted the proposal, but later, when the envoys of SultSn 
Mahmud came, he broke his word. When Sher Shah heard this, says the chro¬ 
nicler, he gave up all faith in Humayun^s promises. Jauhar, however, gives a 
different account, T.S., AL 7 . MS., p. 119. Jauhar, J,O.MS., p. 41, 

24 
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Humay Lin’s noble qualities shone to their best advantage when he 
was a homeless wanderer in the desert wilds of Sind. His nobles 
behaved meanly towards him as Tardi Beg did when he refused to 
lend his horse to Hamidah Banu who was in an advanced state of 
pregnancy, but he overlooked his fault. He denied liimself every 
convenience if by doing so he could alleviate the misery and hardship 
of his followers. The scarcity of water caused a scramble between 
his nobles and men, but Flumayun’s remonstrances were always in 
favour of the latter. 

The sufferings of a long and arduous journey did not damp his 
spirit and he urged his men to push forward until they reached the 
haven of safety. Patient and forbearing, he knew how to take the 
rough and the smooth alike and resigned liimself to the will of God 
without complaint or murmur. His faith in stars made him a fatalist 
and his experience of the reverses of fortune led him to take a lenient 
view of the faults of others. When Shah Tahmasp rebukingly told 
him that the loss of his kingdom was due to his foolish vanity, he 
added that they were all under the control of fate and must willingly 
submit to the decrees of the Almighty.^ He was a kind friend and 
indulgent master and always rewarded service with gratitude. Some¬ 
times he went to extreme lengths, as when he placed Nizam Khan, 
the water-carrier, upon the throne despite the protests of Kamran. 
After Qipchaq an old woman off ered liim a pair of silk trousers which 
the Emperor accepted with pleasure as his own were drenched with 
blood and issued an order to his officers not to demand any more 
taxes from her.^ Even Shah Tahmasp was surprised at his clemency 
when he recommended for mercy the culprits who had tried to 
foment ill-feeling between him and the Shah.® He was free from 
guile and treachery and in his political dealings, whether with his 
Amirs or foreign princes, he seldom had recourse to cunning or shifty 
stratagems. His high sense of honour drove him into difficult 
positions, but no thought of personal safety or selfish gain could 
make him swerve from the path he had chosen for himself. Prone to 
forgive faults, he was strict in administering justice and listened to 
petitions and granted redress. On one occasion, he ordered the ear 
of a certain culprit to be cut as punishment for some crime, but the 
eunuch, who was commissioned to execute the royal command, 
chopped off the whole ear. The Emperor was grieved to hear that 
his agent had exceeded his mission, and called a surgeon to set the 
car right again, assisted in the operation and expressed his regret to 


* Jauhar, /.O. MS., p. 77 . 


• Ibid., p. no. 


• Ibid., p. 80 
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the injured person.^ There are numerous anecdotes related by Jauhar, 
Bayazid and Gulbadan which supply proof of his goodness and 
benevolence. 

Unlike many other Mughal princes, he was well disposed towards 
his kinsmen. He was full of respect for his father and though wronged 
again and again by his brothers, never forgot liis dying charge. After 
his death, he appointed Muhammad ‘Ali Asas as the guardian of his 
father’s tomb and employed sixty reciters of the Quran for the benefit 
of his soul. When the news was received of Kami an’s intrigues with 
Slier Shah, he was advised by the Amirs to kill him but he replied: 
‘No, never for the vanities of tliis perishable world will I imbrue my 
hands in the blood of a brother, but will never cease to remember the 
dying words of my revered father.’^ 

Kamran persisted in liis evil ways and when the time came to settle 
accounts with him, Humayun’s gentle nature shrank from inflicting 
upon liini the extreme penalty which he so richly merited. He 
treated liis other brothers with equal kindness though they played 
the traitor more than once. Hindal’s rebellion in the midst of a critical 
campaign was pardoned and he was restored to favour. When he 
died fighting for him at Qipchaq, he expressed genuine grief and 
observed to Kliizr Khwajah Khan. ‘Tliis sorrow troubles my heart 
more closely than yours, but I do not give way because I think of 
your bloodthirsty, tyrannical foe. With him at hand, there is no help 
but patience.’^ As one who was singularly fortunate in possessing a 
devoted wife, he had a great regard for womankind and was deeply 
offended when they were insulted or injured. When he saw Rukayya 
Bcgam subsisting on beef, broth and curry made of the same meat 
with vegetables he exclaimed in wrath: ‘O Kamran! was it the 
mode of your existence and did you feed the Asylum of Chastity on 
the flesh of cows! Could you not keep a few goats fo" her subsis¬ 
tence?’^ 

He was deeply lovted by his mother and reciprocated her affection 
in full measure. Towards other ladies of the royal family, his treat¬ 
ment was invariably humane and generous. The delightful Gulbadan 
describes the acts of his charity and landness and helps us have a glimpse 
of his real nature. He showed such tender soUcitude for her welfare 
that she forgot that ‘she was orphaned or headless*.® After Maham’s 
death he visited her several times and comforted her in her sorrow* 
Towards elderly ladies his attitude was respectful and dignified and 

^Jauhar, LO,MS., p. 58. • Ibid,, p. 42. 

• Gulbadan, p. 199. * Jauhar, /.O. MS., p. 91. Stewart, p. 83. 

• Gulbadan, p. ii. 
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he regarded it as an imperative duly to make them happy. For their 
sake he would sometimes neglect the younger ladies of the harem and 
on one occasion, when Beg a Begam lodged a somewhat firm protest, 
he excused himself on the ground that he was an opium-eater and 
therefore liis delay must be overlooked. Amazingly enough, the 
ladies were asked to sign a declaration in writing that they would 
be content and thankful whether he paid them a visit or not.^ In a 
polygamous household, the position of a wife is often precarious; 
but Humayun and Haniidah lived happily together sharing their 
joys and sorrows with a serene confidence which invests their married 
hfe with a dignity all its own. 

But these qualities of Humayun should not blind us to the defects 
which marred the success of his career. As Erskine rightly observes, 
he was a man of great ability but ‘volatile, thoughtless and unsteady’.^ 
liis association with men of questionable character like Mail Ian a 
Parghari and his addiction to opium produced serious results and 
neutralised the energy and vigour of wliich he was capable. He was 
superstitious; believed in occult sciences and did nothing important 
without taking an omen from nature or from the Dtwan of Hafiz.® 
If Mirza Haider is to be believed, he had a passion for magic and 
incantations and looked upon them as the means of attaining his 
object. This habit of mind prevented him from analysing rationally 
the causes of failure and the conditions of success.^ He could make 
daring plans, but failed to execute them and wasted his time in ease 
and sensual pleasures when he ought to have been in the forefront 
of battle. His expeditions in Gujarat and Malwa afford good illus¬ 
trations of this habit. He was a poor judge of men and most of his 
troubles were due to his incapacity for forming a correct judgment 
and his inability to strike down an opponent before he could gather 
sufficient strength to make him formidable. His overwhelming 
goodness was ill-suited to a ruthless age in which only hard strokes of 
policy were appreciated. His kindness often produced the opposite 
effect and his partiality for favourites bred insolence and caused distrust 

^Jauhar, p. 131. 

* History of India under Baber and Humayun II, p. 530. 

®A.N. I, pp. 612, 620-21; Text. pp. 335, 340. 

Once he took an omen at Qandhar and the following couplet decided his 
action. 

"Aziz^i-misr bi-raghrrh-i^baradaran-i-ghayiir 
Zi qa'r-i^chdh bardmad bi-auj-i-mdh rasid. 

[Aziz of Egypt contrary to (the wishes) of (his) jealous brothen came out of 
the depths of the well (and) reached the zenith of the moon.) 

* T.R., p. 399. 
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among men irrevocably wedded to selfishness and intrigue. Amidst 
circumstances similar to these, there was no hope for a man who 
lacked a strong and resolute will and dealt with violent crises with 
a gentleness for wliich there was no justification or excuse. 

Though not wanting in personal courage, he was not a great 
general like his father or a strategist like Sher Shah. His military 
Ians were defective and were never properly executed. Sometimes 
e withdrew from an important campaign for fantastic reasons as he 
did when Bahadur Shah was laying siege to Chittor. His readiness 
to offer the choice between the olive branch and the sword was often 
mistaken for weakness. A study of his battles shows clearly his incapa¬ 
city for grand strategy and a correct appraisement of the enemy’s 
strength. His first successes were always turned into defeats, for he 
was never able to consolidate his gains. His want of firmness lent 
encouragement to the plans of his opponents. Malwa, Gujarat, 
Bengal and Bihar, the Doab, Delhi and the Punjab slipped out of liis 
grasp one by one and he could neither crush the treachery of his 
seditious nobles nor could he raise a powerful army to contend against 
Ins foes. He was indolent and his love of pleasure in his early years 
hampered his efforts to maintain the empire. He pardoned rebels and 
traitors again and again and hesitated to deal drastically even with 
an insolent and bigoted court minion like Abul Ma‘ali. At times it 
seemed as if he was courting trouble for himself. After his return 
from Persia, he became more steady of purpose and showed greater 
energy and determination. He fought long and hard in the Afghan 
region and never wavered or despaired although he had to deal with 
treacherous officers at home and a powerful enemy abroad. The 
most prominent trait of his character was perseverance and this proved 
an inestimable blessing to him throughout his career. Without this, 
it would have been impossible for him to reconquer the kingdom 
of Hindustan. 

Humayun’s lack of statesmanship is evident in the policies he 
pursued during his reign. Even iir Babur’s life there is nothing that 
entitles him to be placed among the great statesmen of Asiatic history. 
He had neither the time nor the capacity to deal with the practical 
organisation of government. Knight-errantry like that which was 
practised in Central Asia was scarcely a suitable school for training 
in statesmanship, and the early Mughals were conquerors of kingdoms 
rather than administrators. The Turkish warrior was averse to the dull 
routine of administrative business; he had no aptitude for figures or 
skill in handling finance and his advice was seldom of use to the 
monarch who administered the affairs of the empire. No great reforms 
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emanated from Humayun nor did he make laws or foimd institutions 
calculated to promote the prosperity of his subjects and the power of 
his kingdom. Heavy doses of opium had seriously impaired his 
capacity for virile political thinking and the stress of war left him no 
time to concentrate his energy on the actual problems of government. 
Peace was denied to him. The regulations which he devised early 
in his reign are of a fantastic nature and furnish no evidence of busi¬ 
nesslike capacity or insight into the needs of the administration. They 
read Hke a fair\^ tale and the puerile character of some of them causes 
surprise and disgust. It was after his restoration that he tackled the 
problem of government seriously and made plans which were cut 
short by liis untimely death. But even in these we look in vain for 
an adequate appreciation of the duties which devolve upon all crowned 
heads namely, the husbanding of a country’s resources, the proper 
equipment of its military forces, the administration of justice, and the 
elevation of the moral and material condition of the people by estab- 
hshing institutions that grow from age to age. Perhaps the times 
were not ripe for such far-reaching plans. Still, something might have 
been done, had Humayun possessed the genius which is needed for 
constructive political work. His contemporary, Sher Shah, did much 
during the four years he occupied the throne of Delhi. Even in the 
midst of war he continued the settlement of the country, founded 
new laws and regulations which made for better, more stable and 
orderly government. This creative activity does not seem to have 
made much impression upon Humayun’s officers and nobles whose 
minds did not travel beyond the elementary needs of maintaining 
peace and order in the country and the cashiering of rebellious and 
disaffected chiefs. Humayun’s imperfect appreciation of his responsi¬ 
bilities as a ruler, his inability to do the right thing at the right moment, 
his natural diffidence, liis shaky judgment and above all his lack of 
firmness were serious obstacles to the growth of a sound policy which 
would have strengthened the foundations of his dynasty. A mere 
theoretical insistence on right conduct and hard routine in poetic 
effusions was of little avail. What the circumstances demanded was 
observance and not emphasis. 

In passing a verdict on Humayun, it will not be fair to apply to 
him the standards of our own times. A man’s conduct is largely the 
result of the environment in which he is placed, and no estimate of 
Humayun will do him justice which does not take into account his 
difficulties and also the foibles and shortcomings peciiHar to kings 
in the Middle Ages. Statesmen are largely indebted to good luck for 
the success of their schemes and this was denied to Humayun. His 
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belief in the paramount claims of duty and his regard for kinship 
created obstacles which he could never surmount. The normal code 
of a king cannot be the same as that of a private individual, and 
Humayun suffered much because he never relaxed the principles that 
governed his conduct. Failure was inevitable with the methods he 
pursued and the defects he possessed. But no one can deny that he 
was a great gentleman, gifted in an unusual degree with the quaUties 
of magnanimity, generosity and benevolence, and although neither 
a great ruler nor a leader of men, he will always remain a fascinating 
character in Mughal history, a man who, had he not been bom on the 
steps of a throne ‘might have been a delightful companion and a 
staunch friend.*^ For a true picture of him we must turn not to 
njodern writers, to whom we might apply Bacon’s phrase ‘closet 
penmen’, but to the cultured and affectionate Gulbadan and the loyal 
and unsophisticated Jaiihar and Bayazid, who have recorded the 
most trivial details of his life. Mirza Haider who docs not conceal 
his faults writes: 

‘Humayun Padshah was the eldest, greatest, and most renowned 
of Babur’s sons. I have seen few persons possessed of so much natural 
talent and excellence as he, but in consequence of frequent intercourse 
with the sensual and profligate men who served him, such as Maulana 
Muhammad Parghali (Parghaci) in particular, and others like him, 
he had contracted some bad habits; among these was his addiction to 
opium. All the evil that has been set down to the Emperor, and has 
become the common talk of the people, is attributable to this vice. 
Nevertheless, he was endowed with excellent quahties, being brave 
in battle, gay in feast and very generous. In short he was a dignified, 
stately and regal sovereign, who observed much state and pomp.’^ 

^ Lane-Poole, Mediaeval India, p. 219. pp. 469-70. 
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For a history of the Indian Timurids there is abundant material in 
Persian, in India as well as Europe, and scholars who have written on 
the subject have made use of it. The sources for a liistory of Huinayun's 
reign may be divided for the sake of convenience into two classes— 
primary and secondary. In the first category may be included the 
works of those who were either the eye-witnesses of events or who 
had heard about them from those who had taken part in them or seen 
them with their own eyes. Th e Akharnamah is a work of first-rate 
impo rtance, but it, is at b est a compila rioji.basjeTu.pon the jjufbxmarioiL 
suppTi^ by others . Tiie works written by contemporaries like the 
Bilu 4 rnamafir~Mirza Haider's Tarikh-i-RashuUy SidJ ‘All's Mirdt-i- 
Mamdliky Gulbadan Begam's Hiinidy ilndmah, Jauhar’s Tazkirdt-ul- 
Wdqi^dt, Bayazid’s Tdrtkh-i-Hi 4 mdyum and others rank as primary 
sources because their authors were contemporaries who had a first¬ 
hand knowledge of the events which they relate. Some of them were 
in close contact with Humayun and took a prominent part in political 
affairs. Their writings, based on personal observation, do not merely 
help us to reconstruct the political history of the time, but also throw 
a flood of light on the social and religious practices of the age and 
acquaint us with the manners, tastes and fashions which prevailed at 
court and among the nobles and the common people. 

The Muslims were well versed in historiography and the output 
of their genius is so considerable that it is impossible to do justice to 
their work in such a short space, and all that can be done here is to 
give the reader a brief idea of its importance and value. The researcher 
and the antiquarian will have to delve himself for facts in the mines of 
information that have been left to us by their diligence, which is all 
the more admirable when we remember how handicapped they were 
for want of printing and travelling facilities. 

A. PRIMARY SOURCES 

Bdhurndmah 

The most important authority on the early life of Humayun is the 
Bdhurndmah, an autobiography of Babur, wliich is also known under 
the name of the Tuzak-i-Bdburt and the Wdqi'dt-‘i-Bdhuru It was origi¬ 
nally written in Chaghatai Turk! which was Babur's mother tongue. A 
Persian translation of the Memoirs was prepared by Abdur Rahim 
Khan-i-Khanan, son of Bairam KJian, a distinguished nobleman 
of Akbar's court. It was completed in a.h. 998 (1589-90). Another 
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translation, rather ornate and rhetorical, was made by Shaikh Zain, 
a contemporary of Babur, who is often mentioned in the Memoirs. 
This is earlier than Mirza Abdur Rahim’s translation. The Shaikh 
held the office o£ Sadr in Babur’s time. Besides preparing a translation 
of the Baburnamahy he also wrote a Fathnamahy an account of the 
conquest of India, extracts from v/hich are given in Mrs. Beveridge’s 
translation of the Memoirs. It appears from a marginal note on the 
B.M.MS. (Add. 26,20of. 248) that Humayun transcribed the Babur- 
namah as a matter of pious duty. The note says: ‘I was then eighteen 
years of age. Now that I am forty-six, I, Muhammad Humayun, 
am transcribing a copy of these Memoirs from the copy in His late 
Majesty’s own handwriting.’ Mirza Haider Daghlat had in his 
possession a copy of the Memoirs in Turki, mention of which is made 
in the Tclrikh-i-Rashldi. The Memoirs do not represent a complete 
record of Babur’s life. There are several gaps in them. Of the forty- 
seven years and ten months^ which are recordable, we have only an 
account of eighteen years. These gaps are due to accident. 

The Baburnamah was translated into French by A. Pavet de Cour- 
teille from the Bokhara compilation under the title of Mdmoires 
de Baber in two volumes (1871). The text was published by Ilminski 
at Kazan in 1875. The translator used the Turki text as the words 
TraduitSy pour la premiere foiSy sur la texte djagatai on the title page 
show. There are two translations in English—one by Leyden and 
Erskine and the other by Mrs. A, S. Beveridge, wife of the distingui¬ 
shed scholar Sir Henry Beveridge. John Leyden made his translation 
from the Turki text in the possession of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
but he did not live to complete it. Erskine translated the Persian 
version of Abdur Rahim into English and made use of Leyden’s 
work. With scholarly modesty he exaggerated the importance of 
the latter and gave it a ‘posthumous recognition’ which perhaps 
Dr. Leyden himself would have found it difEcuIt to accept. Mrs. 
A. S. Beveridge examined a number of texts both in Turki and 
Persian of which she gave an account in a number of articles in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. The translation was originally 
published in four fasciculi in June 1912, May 1914, October 1917, 
and September 1921 and the whole work has now been published 
in two volumes which are excellently annotated. She speaks of a 
number of MSS. which she examined, but makes no mention of 
the Agra College MS. (Persian) which she perhaps never saw. This 
is not included in her table of the Hindustan MSS. of the Baburnamah 
given in her preface Vol I, p. xli. There is an Urdu translation of the 

^ Babur was bom on February 14, 1483 and died on December 20,1530. 
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Memoirs by Mirza Nasiruddln Haider and published by the Muham¬ 
madan Printing Works, Delhi, in 1924. It lacks a critical introduction 
and the footnotes are scanty and meagre. 

Babur does not tell us at what period of his life he began to com¬ 
pose the Memoirs. It appears from the narrative that he wrote them 
after his invasion. There is httle doubt that he must have corrected 
them after that period, for in the first part of them he frequently 
refers to the invasion of Hindustan and mentions some of his Begs 
as holding appointments in that country. Mr. Erskine observes that 
the idea of writing his Memoirs was more likely to liave occurred 
to him after his success in India chan at any previous time, as he had 
then overcome all his difficulties, was raised to eminence and bad 
achieved a distinction which was the wonder and envy of his contem¬ 
poraries. That he was working on the Memoirs till 1529 is evident 
from Gulbadan Begam’s Humayilnamah. She writes that she went 
to Agra with Maham Begam who reached there on June 27, 1529. 
She herself reached Agra on the 28th and being near her father experi¬ 
enced ‘happiness such that greater could not be imagined’. Several 
months later she accompanied Babur and Maham to Dholpur and 
Sikri where they went for pleasure. She writes: ‘They also made a 
Chaukandi in the Sikri garden, and my royal father put up in it a 
Turkhdna, where he used to sit and write his book.’ The Memoirs 
may be divided into three parts—the first, beginning from Babur’s 
accession to the throne of Farghana to the time when he was finally 
driven out of Transoxiana; the second, extending from the time of 
his flight to the last invasion of Hindustan, a period of about 
twenty-two years; and the third, giving an account of the trans¬ 
actions in Hindust^ covering a period of a Httle more than 
five years. 

Both in point of matter and style the Baburndmah is a book of 
surpassing interest. It excels all other oriental works of this class. 
Babur was an adventurer, a warrior, a chivalrous knight and a hero 
whose interest in letters was as keen as in battle.} He wrote Turki 
with ease and fluency and gives an account of the events of his own 
Hfe with a candour and vividness which we seldom find in others 
who have written about themselves.\The Baburndmah furnishes us 
with many details about Humayun’s early age, from the time of his 
birth to his share in the conquest of Hindust^. The strong and weak 
points of Humayun’s early character arc clearly discernible in Babur’s 
account of his actions. One may still read with interest the famous 
letter he wrote to the Prince in which he warned him that retirement 
ill accorded with sovereignty and pointed out to him the defects of 
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his literary composition. The Bahurnamah is of great help in cons¬ 
tructing a history of the early life and career of Humayun. 

Babur must have worked hard to finish ‘the great book’. He 
seems to have been satisfied with his labours, for towards the close 
of his life he sent a copy of it to a friend in Kabul. That it was held 
in great esteem at the court of Delhi cannot be doubted in view of 
the testimony borne to its greatness by subsequent rulers. Humayun 
transcribed it with his own hand and Akbar ordered a Persian 
translation of it so that it might be widely read. 

Jauliar: Tazkirdt-uUWdqi'dt 

Jauhar is a contemporary writer. He was Humaytin’s Aftdbcln or 
ewer-bearer and in this menial capacity served him for twenty-five 
years. He wrote by the command of Akbar when materials were 
collected for Abul Fazl’s well-known chronicle. Jauhar’s work is 
known under several names. It is called Kitdh-i-Jawdhir Shdhi, Taz^ 
kirdt’-ul-Wdqi*dt, Tdrikh-i-^Humayum and Tankh-i-Humayun Shdht. 
On the colophon of the India OfEce MS. the title is given as Kitdb-i-- 
Jawdhir Shdht and on that of the Khudabaksh MS. Tdrikh-i’-Htwid- 

yum. Another MS. in the British Museum is called Humayun Shdht, 
which is a later rescension of the Tazkirdt by Ilhadad Faizi Sirhindi. 
The editor says he was asked by Mehtar Jauhar to put his rough 
draft into literary form so as to make it presentable to Akbar. The 
substance agrees in the main with that of the original work though 
the form is considerably altered. 

Allahabad University possesses three MSS. of the Tazkirdt. Two 
are transcripts of the India Office and the Bankipore MSS. The 
third MS., slightly worm-eaten, is different from these and, on 
comparison, I have found it in remarkable agreement with Stewart’s 
translation. It was probably this discrepancy in the MSS. which 
led Erskine to condemn Stewart’s translation as inaccurate and use¬ 
less. Jauhar tells us that on all occasions he was in attendance upon 
his royal master, and it occurred to him that he should put down in 
black and white all the events of his life, of which he had been an 
eye-witness. The work was commenced at the beginning of a.h. 
995 (1587) i.e. thirty-two years after Humayun’s death. The India 
Office MS. concludes with magniloquent verses in praise of Huma- 

yun. 

Being a knowledgeable contemporary, 
interesting details about the Emperor’s life. He is not a rhetorician like 
Abul Fazl and often in plain and unvarnished language he expresses 
the truth. The minute details relating to Humayun’s life and conduct 


Jauhar gives us many 
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reveal to us his charming personahty and the equanimity of his 
temper under the most trying circumstances. The value of Jauhar’s 
work is greatly enhanced by the fact that he writes from personal 
observation. In certain respects he supplements and corrects other 
writers. He is the only one who describes the unpleasant Persian 
episode which has been slurred over by Abul Fazl. But for liim we 
would have never known of the differences between Huinayun 
and the Shah. Jauhar was a faitliful servant and his services were 
so appreciated by Humayun that he appointed him collector of 
several villages belonging to Tatar Khan Lodi. Towards the end 
of liis work, he says he was appointed treasurer of the Punjab and 
Multan and was evidently considered fit for this post by his royal 
master. Jauhar is not a historian in the modern sense. He is deficient 
in dates, has little topographical knowledge and mixes up facts of all 
kinds. He suffers from lapses of memory and at times falls into serious 
errors. Yet he is an interesting narrator of events and gives us a first¬ 
hand account of much of Humayun's reign. 

A translation of the Tazkirat by Charles Stewart was published 
by the Oriental Translation Fund in 1832. Mr. Erskine’s comment 
on the translation is not wholly justified. It is as follows: ‘The trans¬ 
lation of Major Stewart is no translation at all. It is full of errors. 
It adds, takes away, alters. It is not trustworthy, and one does liim 
no injustice in pronoimcing him ignorant of the geography of the 
country, ignorant of the language, ignorant of the duty of a trans¬ 
lator.’^ 

Erskine’s judgment is a bit too harsh and does httle justice to 
Stewart’s industry and liistorical sense. The translation does not 
always agree with the India Office MS. but 1 have found it, as I have 
said before, in remarkable agreement with another text which is 
in the library of Allahabad University. It is quite possible that tlic 
translation may not have agreed with the text which was consulted 
by Erskinc. Except for a few mistakes there is not much which will 
justify this denunciation. It is true that many passages in the ori¬ 
ginal have been omitted by Stewart and the translation is not hteral. 

Gulbadan; Humdyundtnah 

This is a valuable authority for Humayun's reign. Gulbadan was 
a daughter of Babur and was bom somewhere about 1523. She was a 
little child when her father set on his last Indian expedition and was 
eight years old at the time of Babur’s death. She was married to 

^ Rieu, B. M. Catalogue of Persian MSS. i p. 246. 
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Khizr Khwajah Khan, a Chaghatai Mughal, and it appears from her 
account that at the age of seventeen she was a married woman. She 
was a clever and attractive girl and was treated kindly by Humayun 
after Babur’s death. She enjoyed the confidence of the distinguished 
ladies of the court like Khanzadah Begam and Maham Begam, and 
she always speaks of them in terms of respect and affection. After 
Humayun’s defeat at Qanauj, she remained in the Kabul country and 
was delighted at liis return in 1545. She describes the dreary warfare 
between Humayun and Kamran in the Afghan region and the personal 
touches, wliich she gives to her narrative make it extremely interesting. 
She came to India after Humayun’s death in 1557 and received pro¬ 
tection and honour at Akbar’s hands. In 1575 she proceeded on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca with otlier ladies, despite the Emperor’s wish to 
the contrary, with Sultanah Khwajah as her guide and returned to 
Fatehpur Sikri in 1582. She lived to a ripe old age and died in February 
1603 after a short illness. So great was the respect in which Akbar 
held her that he carried her bier a little distance and made lavish gifts 
for the benefit of her soul. 

Gulbadan says she had received a command from Akbar to write 
down what she knew and remembered about the lives of Babur and 
Humayun. As she was a cliild at the time of Babur’s death, she had 
to supplement her recollections by information received from others. 
It is for tliis reason that her account of Babur is very brief. The bulk 
of her book is occupied with the story of Humayun’s hfe, his victories, 
defeats and the hardships he had to suffer at the hands of the treacherous 
Kamran. Besides describing political events, she throws much light 
upon the social customs and manners of the time. Her detailed account 
of the mystic house shows the royal etiquette that prevailed at the 
Mughal court and the manner in which she describes her brother 
Hindal’s marriage brings vividly before the mind the social customs 
and usages of the Timurids. In the Humayunamah we obtain a glimpse 
of the culture and refinement of the Timurids of both sexes and of 
their lively appreciation of political events. 

The value of the Humayunamah is considerable because Gulbadan 
was an eye-witness of many of the events that she relates. About 
those that did not come under her personal observation, she must 
have gathered information from persons who actually participated 
in them or were eye-witnesses of them. 

As regards the earher events she must have supplemented her 
recollections with the help of the senior ladies of the royal harem. 
She must have learnt many things from Khmzadah Begam, Maham 
Begam and Hamidah Banu Begam. 
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The Humayundmah was written in Persian, though in tliis text there 
is an admixture of Persian and Turkish words. The authoress seems 
to have been a well-educated lady, fond of books and learning, and 
her upbringing quahfied her for portraying faithfully the events of 
her time. She describes herself as In Haqir (the insignificant) which 
shows her humility. Mrs. A. S. Beveridge’s translation is a faithful 
rendering of the text and is excellently annotated. The only copy of 
Gulbadan’s work is in the British Museum and bears on the fly leaf 
the following endorsement: Ahwdl Humdyun Padshah Jamahkardah 
Gulbadan Bcgam hint Babur Padshah *amma Akbar Padshah. 

There are errors in the book, and Gulbadan sometimes gives us 
very little information about important matters. The battles of 
Chausa and Qanauj occupy an inconsiderable space in her narrative 
and evidently she, a woman to the core, cares more for marriages 
and the gaiety of social life in the royal seraglio than about these 
decisive events of Humayun’s career. The sequence of events is 
sometimes faulty and her brevity causes much disappointment. 

While the Humayundmah shows Gulbadan to have been a gentle, 
cultured and pious woman, capable of strong domestic affection, 
happiness and joy, it also reveals to us Humayun’s charming personality 
in all its strength and weakness and portrays with a sympathetic hand 
his numerous qualities of head and heart. 

Bayazid: Tdrikh-i-Humdyum 

When Abul Fazl undertook the writing of the Akharndmah (so he 
says in his preface), efforts were made to collect materials from various 
quarters. Enquiries were made from the members of die royal family 
about the past, and servants of the court were asked to record or 
dictate what they remembered about the kings who had gone before. 
Akbar’s command was as follows: ‘Every one of the attendants of 
our court who is gifted with the talent for writing history should 
write one, and if anybody knows something about the reign of 
H. M. Humayun Padshah of heavenly abode, he should record it 
and finish it with our illustrious name.’ 

A copy of this firman was sent by Shaikh Abul Fazl to Bayazid 
Biyat, then a Bakdwal (Superintendent of the Royal Kitchen) 
working under the Mir Bakawal. Bayazid dictated to Abul Fazl’s 
scribe from memory without any notes or memoranda. He must 
have been very old at this time, for he says, ‘Youth has passed away 
and old age has come in.* Besides he was a paralytic and was incapable 
of writing himself. But like many mediaeval men, he had a wonder¬ 
fully retentive memory and most of the observations that he makes 
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arc corroborated from other sources. The Memoirs of Bayazid, of 
wliich only the India Office has a copy, are styled on the fly leaf of 
the MS. as Tdrikh-i-Humaymi. This tide was not given to them by the 
author, who speaks of them only as a Mukhtasar. The Memoirs begin 
with Humayfin’s flight to Persia in 1543 and come down to the time 
when they were written, i.e. 1590-91. They appear to have been 
used very much in compihng the Akharndmah though Abul Fazl 
nowhere acknowledges liis debt to Bayazid, Bayazid tells us that 
nine copies were made of the work, two of wliich were given to 
Abul Fazl. The Allahabad University copy which is a transcript from 
the India Office MS. has been used by me. The Memoirs were dictated 
at Lahore and the date of their completion is Sunday the ist Ramzan 
(June 13, 1591). On the colophon of the India Office MS. we find the 
words: Tdrtkh-i-Humdywi ki az Zahdn-i-Bdyazld maswidah shud. It 
ends with an account of the coming of the news of Mirza Hakim’s 
death at Kabul. 

There is no complete translation in English of Bayazid’s history. 
Sir H. Beveridge writes that Mrs. Erskine had prepared a translation 
of the Memoirs which was nearly complete. Tliis is the British Museum 
MS. Additional 26, 610. A portion of them was translated in the 
Allahabad University Studies Vol. VI, Pt. I, pp. 71-148. Sir H. 
Beveridge published a detailed summary of Bayazid’s work in the 
J.A.S.B., LXVII, 1898, pp. 296-316, which is very useful. 

Bayazid was in the service of Humayun and had valuable oppor¬ 
tunities of acquainting himself with the life-liistory of that monarch. 
He did not meet the Emperor till the latter had joined the Shah of 
Persia at Zangan. He was present at the feasts that were held in his 
honour and was in touch with the leading nobles of the state. He is 
an eye-witness of what happened in the Kabul region between Hu¬ 
mayun and Kamran and gives a detailed account of it. He was not 
present at the blinding of Kamran and his account of the grim episode 
is not so detailed as Jauh?r*s. He was in the service of Jalaluddin 
Mahmud of Aubah as his Sdmdn (butler) and fully describes how he 
went from Kabul to Jalalabad with ice, grapes, riwdj, lemonade and 
sugar-candy as presents to Akbar, After Humayun’s death he joined 
Akbar’s service. But he incurred the wrath of the Emperor by demo¬ 
lishing a Hindu temple at Banaras which contained an inscription 760 
years old, and lost his appointment. He took to the Ufe of a darvesh 
and it was only after several years that he resumed service. In a.h. 99^ 

(1590) he was a darogah of the treasury and amin and we are told that in 
999 (1591) Akbar allowed him to sit in his presence and declared that 
he was an honest man who had served the state loyally for sixty years* 
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For a history ol the Indian Timurids there ivS abundant 
material in Persian, in India as well as Europe, and scholars 
who have written on the subject have made use of it. The 
sources for a history of Humayun’s reign may be divided for 
the sake of convenience into two classes—primary and second¬ 
ary. In the first category may be included the works of those 
who were either the eye-witnesses of events or who had heard 
about them from those who had taken part in them or seen 
them with their own eyes. The Akbarnamah is a work of first- 
rate importance, but it is at best a compilation based upon 
the information supplied by others. The works written by 
contemporaries like the Bdburndmah, Mirza Haider’s Tdrikh-i- 
Rashldi, Sidi ‘All’s Mirdt-i-Alamdlih, Gulbadan Begam’s 
Hxitndyundmah, ]di\xh2LY'^ Tazkirdt-uUWdqi‘dl, Bayazid’s Tdrtkh- 
i-Humdyuni and others rank as primary sources because their 
authors were contemporaries who had a first-hand knowledge 
of the events which they relate. Some of them were in close 
contact with Humayiin and took a prominent part in political 
affairs. Their writings, based on personal observation, do not 
merely help us to reconstruct the political history of the time, 
hut also throw a flood of light on the social and religious 
practices of the age and acquaint us with the manners, tastes 
and fashions which prevailed at court and among the nobles 
and the common people. 

The Muslims were well versed in historiograjjhy and the 
output of their genius is so considerable that it is impossible 
to do justice to their work in such a short space, and all that 
can be done here is to give the reader a brief idea of its impor¬ 
tance and value. The researcher and the antiquarian will have 
to delve himself for facts in the mines of information that have 
been left to us by their diligence, which is all the more admir¬ 
able when we remember how handicapped they were for want 
of printing and travelling facilities. 

A. PRIMARY SOURCES 


Baburnamah 

The most important authority on the early life of 
Humayun is the Baburnamah^ an autobiography of Babur, 
which is also known under the name of Tuzak-i-Bdburi 
and the Wdqi'dt-uBdburi. It was originally written in 
Chaghatai Turk! which was Babur’s mother tongue. A Persian 
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translation of the Memoirs was prepared by Abdur Rahim 
Khan-i-Khanan, son of Bairam Khan, a distinguished nobleman 
of Akbar’s court. It was completed in a.h. 998 ( 1589 - 90 ). 

Another translation, rather ornate and rhetorical, was made by 
Shaikh Zain, a contemporary of Babur, who is often mentioned 
in the Memoirs. This is earlier than Mirza Abdur Rahim’s 
translation. The Shaikh held the office of Sosdr in Babur’s 
time. Besides preparing a translation of the Bdburnumah, he 
also wrote a Fathndmah, an account of the conquest of India, 
extracts from which are given in Mrs. Beveridge’s translation 
of the Memoirs. It appears from a marginal note on the 
B.M.MS. (Add. 2 G, 200 f. 248 ) that Humayun transcribed the 
Bdhurndmah as a matter of pious duty. The note says : “I 
was then eighteen years of age. Now that I am forty-six, I, 
Muhammad Humayun, am transcribing a copy of these Memoirs 
from the copy in His late Majesty’s own handwriting.” Mirza 
Haider Daghlat had in his possession a copy of the Memoirs 
in Turk!, mention of which is made in the Tdrikh-i-Rashtdi. 
The Memoirs do not represent a complete record of Babur’s 
life. There are several gaps in them. Of the forty-seven years 
and ten months^ which are recordable, we have only an account 
of eighteen years. These gaps are due to accident. 

The Bdhurndmah was translated into French by A. Pavet 
de Courteille from the Bokhara compilation under the title 
of Memoires de Baber in two volumes ( 1871 ). The text was 
published by Ilminski at Kazan in 1857 . The translator used 
the Turk! text as the words Traduits, pour la premiere fois, 
sur la texte djagatai on the title page show. There are two 
translations in English—one by Leyden and Erskine and the 
other by Mrs. A. S. Beveridge, wife of the distinguished scholar 
Sir Henry Beveridge. John Leyden made his translation from 
the Turk! text in the possession of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
but he did not live to complete it. Erskine translated the 
Persian version of Abdur Rahim into English and made use 
of Leyden’s work. With scholarly modesty he exaggerated the 
importance of the latter and gave it a “posthumous recognition” 
which perhaps Dr. Leyden himself would have found it diffi¬ 
cult to accept. Mrs. A. S. Beveridge examined a number of 
texts both in Turk! and Persian of which she gave an account 
in a number of articles in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. The translation was originally published in four 
fasciculi in June 1912 , May 1914 , October 1917 , and September 
1921 and the whole work has now been published in two 
volumes which are excellently annotated. She speaks of a 

^ B&bur was bom on February 14 , 1483 and died on December 20 , 1530 . 
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number of MSS. which she examined, but makes no mention 
of the A^a College MS. (Persian) which she perhaps never 
saw. This is not included in her table of the Hindustan MSS. 
of the Bdburnamah given in her preface Vol xli). There 
is an Urdu translation of the Memoirs by Mirza Nasiruddin 
Haider and published by the Muhammadan Printing Works, 
Delhi, in 1924 . It lacks a critical iid,roduction and the foot¬ 
notes are scanty and meagre. 

Babur does not tell us at what period of his life he began 
to compose the Alemoirs, It appears from the narrative that 
he wrote them after his invasion. There is little doubt that 
he must have corrected them after that period, for in the 
first part of them he frequently refers to the invasion of Hindu¬ 
stan and mentions some of his Begs as holding appointments 
in that country. Mr. Erskine observes that the idea of writing 
his Memoirs was more likely to have occurred to him after his 
success in India than at any previous time, as he had then 
overcome all his difficulties, was raised to eminence and had 
achieved a distinction which was the wonder and envy of his 
contemporaries. That he was working on the Memoirs till 
1529 is evident from Gulbadan Begam's Humdyundmah. She 
writes that she went to Agra with Maham Begam who reached 
there on June 27 , 1529 . She herself reached Agra on the 
28 th and being near her father experienced ‘‘happiness such that 
greater could not be imagined.'' Several months later she 
accompanied Babur and Maham to Dholpur and SikrI where 
they went for pleasure. She writes: “They also made a 
Chaukandi in the Sikri garden, and my royal father put up 
in it a Tur-khdnd, where he used to sit and write his book." 
The Memoirs may be divided into three parts—the first, begin¬ 
ning from Babur’s accession to the throne of FarghanS to the 
time when he was finally driven out of Transoxiana; the 
second, extending from the time of his flight to the last invasion 
of Hindustan, a period of about twenty-two years; and the third, 
giving an account of the transactions in Hindustan covering a 
period of a little more than five years. 

Both in point Of matter and style the Bdburnamah is a 
book of surpassing interest. It excels all other oriental works 
of this class. Babur was an adventurer, a warrior, a chivalrous 
knight and a hero whose interest in letters was as keen as in 
battle. He wrote Turk! with ease and fluency and gives an 
account of the events of his own life with a candour and vivid¬ 
ness which we seldom find in others who have written about 
themselves. The Bdburnamah furnishes us with many details 
about Humayun's early age, from the time of his birth to his 
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share in the conquest of Hindustan. The strong and weak 
points of Humayun’s early character are clearly discernible in 
Babur’s account of his actions. One may still read with interest 
the famous letter he wrote to the Prince in which he warned 
him that retirement ill accorded with sovereignty and pointed 
out to him the defects of his literary composition. The Babur- 
ndmah is of great help in constructing a history of the early 
life and career of Humayun. 

Babur must have worked hard to finish “the great book”. 
He seems to have been satisfied with his labours, for towards 
the close of his life he sent a copy of it to a friend in Kabul. 
That it was held in great esteem at the court of Delhi cannot 
be doubted in view of the testimony borne to its greatness by 
subsequent rulers. Humayiin transcribed it with his own hand 
and Akbar ordered a Persian translation of it so that it might 
be widely read. 

JAUHAR : 1 AZKIRAT-UL ^VaQIAT 

i auhar is a contemporary writer. He was Humayun’s 
chi or ewer-bearer and in this menial capacity served him 
for twenty-five years. He wrote by the command of Akbar when 
materials were collected for Abul Fazl’s well-known chronicle. 
Jauhar's work is known under several names. It is called Kitdb- 
t-Jawdhir Shdhi, TazkirdUul-Wdqi'dt, TdrlkhA-Hurndyuni and 
Tdrlkh-i-Humdyiin Shdhi. On the colophon of the India Office 
MS. the title is given as Kitdb-i-Jawdhir Shdhi and on that of 
the Khudabaksh MS. Tdrlkh-uHumdyuni. Another MS. in 
the British Museum is called Humdyun Shdhi, which is a later 
rescension of the Tazkirdt by Ilhadad Faizi Sirhindi. The 
editor says he was asked by Meht;^/ Jauhar to put his rough 
draft into literary form so as to ihake it presentable to Akbar. 
The substance agrees in the main with that of the original 
work though the form is considerably altered. 

Allahabad Univerisity possesses three MSS. of the Tazkirdt. 
Two are transcripts of the India Office and the Bankipore MSS. 
The third MS., slightly worm-eaten, is different from these and, 
on comparison, I have found it in remarkable agreement with 
Stewart’s translation. It was probably this discrepancy in the 
MSS. which led Erskine to condemn Stewart’s translation as 
inaccurate and useless. Jauhar tells us that on all occasions 
he was in attendance upon his royal master, and it occurred to 
him that he should put down in black and white all the events 
of his life, of which lie had been an eye-witness. The work was 
commenced at the beginning of a.h. 995 ( 1587 ) i.e. thirty-two 
years after Humiyun’s death. The India Office MS. concludes 
with magniloquent verses in praise of HumSyun. 
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Being a knowledgeable contemporary, Jauhar gives us many 
interesting details about the Emperor's life. He is not a 
rhetorician like Abul Fazl and often in plain and unvarnished 
language expresses the truth. I’he minute details relating 
to Humayun’s life and conduct reveal to us his charming per¬ 
sonality and the equanimity of his temper under the most trying 
circumstances. The value of Jauhar's work is greatly enhanced 
by the fact that he writes from personal observation. In cer¬ 
tain respects he supplements and corrects other writers. He 
is the only one who describes the unpleasant Persian episode 
which has been slurred over by yVbul Fazl. But for him we 
would have never known of the differences Ijetween Humayun 
and the Shah. Jauhar was a faithful servant and his services 
were so appreciated by Humayun that he appointed him col¬ 
lector of several villages belonging to 1 a tar Khan Lodi. To¬ 
wards the end of his work, he says he was appointed treasurer 
of the Punjab and Multan and was evidently considered fit 
for this post by his royal master. Jauhar is not a historian in 
the modern sense. He is deficient in dates, has little topogra¬ 
phical knowledge and mixes up facts of all kinds. He suffers 
from lapses of memory and at times falls into serious errors. 
Yet he is an interesting narrator of events and gives us a first¬ 
hand account of much of Humaytin's reign. 

A translation of the Tazkirai by Charles Stewart was 
published by the Oriental Translation Fund in 1832 . 
Mr. Erskine’s comment on the translation is not wholly justified. 
It is as follows : “The translation of Major Stewart is no 
translation at all. It is full of errors. It adds, takes away, 
alters. It is not trustworthy, and one does him no injustice in 
pronouncing him ignorant of the geography of the country, 
Ignorant of the language, ignorant of the duty of a translator.”^ 

Erskine’s judgment is a bit too harsh anci does little justice 
to Stewart’s industry and historical sense. The translation does 
not always agree with the India Office MS. but I have found it, 
as I have said before, in remarkable agreement with another 
text which is in the library of Allahabad University. It is quite 
possible that the translation may not have agreed with the text 
which was consulted by Erskine. Except for a few mistakes there 
.is not much which will justify this denunciation. It is true 
that many passages in the original have been omitted by Stewart 
and the translation is not literal. 

Gulbadan’s Humayunamah 

This is a valuable authority for Humayun's reign. Gulbadan 
was a daughter of Babur and was born somewhere about 1523 . 

^Rieu (B. M. Catalogue of Persian MSS.), I. p. 246 . 
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She was a little child when her father set on his last Indian 
expedition and was eight years old at the time of Babur’s death. 
She was married to Khizr Khwajah Khan, a Chaghatai Mughal, 
and it appears from her account that at the age of seventeen 
she was a married woman. She was a clever and attractive girl 
and was treated kindly by Humayun after Babur’s death. She 
enjoyed the confidence of the distinguished ladies of the court 
like KhanzMah Begam and Maham Begam, and she always 
speaks of them in terms of respect and affection. After 
Humayun’s defeat at Qanauj, she remained in the Kabul country 
and was delighted at his return in 1545 . She describes the 
dreary warfare between Humayun and Kamran in the Afghan 
region and the personal touches, wdiich she gives to her narrative 
make it extremely interesting. She came to India after 
Humayun’s death in 1557 and received protection and honour 
at Akbar’s hands. In 1575 she proceeded on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca with other ladies, despite the Emperor’s wish to the 
contrary, with Sultanah Khwajah as her guide and returned to 
Fatehpur Sikri in 1582 . She lived to a ripe old age and died in 
February 1603 after a short illness. So great was the respect 
in which Akbar held her that he carried her bier a little distance 
and made lavish gifts for the benefit of her soul. 

Gulbadan says she had received a command from Akbar 
to write down what she knew and remembered about the lives 
of Babur and Humayun. As she was a child at the time of 
Babur’s death, she had to supplement her recollections by infor» 
mation received from others. It is for this reason that her 
account of Babur is very brief. The bulk of her booE is occu¬ 
pied with the story of Humayun’s life, his victories, defeats and 
the hardships he had to suffer at the hands of the treacherous 
Kamran. Besides describing political events, she throws much 
light u}K)n the social customs and manners of the time. Her 
detailed account of the mystic house shows the royal etiquette 
that prevailed at the Mughal court and the manner in which 
she describes her brother Hindal’s marriage brings vividly before 
the mind the social customs and usages of the Timurids. In 
the Humdyundmnh we obtain a glimpse of the culture and 
refinement of the l imurids of both sexes and of their lively 
appreciation of political events. 

The value of the Humdymmmah is considerable because 
Gulbadan was an eye-witness of many of the events that she 
relates. About those that did not come under her personal 
observation, she must have gathered information from persons 
who actually participated in them or were eye-witnesses of them. 

As regards the earlier events she must have supplemented 
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her recollections with the help of the senior ladies of the royal 
harem. She must have learnt many things from Khanzadah 
Begam, Maham Begam and Hamidah Banu Begam. 

The Humdyundmah was written in Persian* though in this 
text there is an admixture of Persian and Turkish words. The 
authoress seems to have been a well-educated lady, fond of books 
and learning, and her upbringing qualified her for portraying 
faithfully the events of her time. She describes herself as In 
Haqir (the insignificant) which shows her humility. Mrs. A. S. 
Beveridge’s translation is a faithful rendering of the text and 
is excellently annotated. The only copy of Gulbadan’s work is 
in the British Museum and bears on the fly leaf the following 
endorsement : Ahxudl Hurndyun Padshah Jamahkardah GuU 
badan Begam bint Babur Padshah "Umma Akbar Padshah. 

There are errors in the book, and GuIbadan sometimes 
gives us very little information about important matters. The 
battles of Chausa and Qanauj occupy an inconsiderable space 
in her narrative and evidently she, a woman to the core, cares 
more for marriages and the gaiety of social life in the royal 
seraglio than about these decisive events of Humayun’s career. 
The sequence of events is sometimes faulty and her brevity 
causes much disappointment. 

While the Humdyundmah shows Gulbadan to have been a 
gentle, cultured and pious woman, capable of strong domestic 
affection, happiness and joy, it also reveals to us Humayiin’s 
charming personality in all its strength and weakness and por¬ 
trays with a sympathetic hand his numerous qualities of head 
and heart. 

Bayazid : Tarikh-i-Humayuni 

When Abul Fazl undertook the writing of the A^kbarndmah 
(so he says in his preface), efforts were made to collect materials 
from various quarters. Enquiries were made from the members 
of the royal family about the past, and servants of the court 
were asked to record or dictate what they remembered about 
the kings who had gone before. Akbar’s command was as 
follows : ''Every one of the attendants of our court who is 
gifted with the talent for writing history should write one, and 
if anybody knows something about the reign of H. M. Humayun 
Padsnah of heavenly abode, he should record it and finish it 
with our illustrious name.” 

A copy of this firman was sent by Shaikh Abul Fazl to 
Bayazid Biyat, then a Bakdwal Begl (Superintendent of the 
Royal Kitchen) working under the Mir Bakawal. Bayazid 
dictated to Abul FazPs scribe from memory without any notes 
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or memoranda. He must have been very old at this time, for 
he says, “Youth has passed away and old age has come in.” 
Besides he was a paralytic and was incapable of writing himself. 
But like many mediaeval men, he had a wonderfully retentive 
memory and most of the observations that he makes are corro¬ 
borated from other sources. The Memoirs of Bayazld, of which 
only the India Office has a copy, are styled on the fly leaf of 
the MS. as Tdrikh-i-Hiimayum. Tliis title was not given to them 
by the author, who speaks of them only as a Mukhtcisa)\ Tlie 
Memoirs begin with Humaytin’s flight to Persia in 1543 and come 
down to the time when they were written, i.e. 1590 - 91 . They 
appear to have been used very much in compiling the Akbar- 
ndmah though Abul Fazl nowhere acknowledges his debt to 
Bayazid. Bayazid tells us that nine copies were made of the work 
two of which were given to Abul Fazl. The Allahabad Univer¬ 
sity copy which is a transcript from the India Office MS. has been 
used by me. The Memoirs were dictated at Lahore and the date 
of their completion is Sunday the 1 st Ramzan (June 13 , 1591 ). 
On the colophon of the India Office MS. we find the words: 
Tdrlkh-hFIumdyun hi az Zabdn-uBdyarSid rnasxuidah shnd. It 
ends with an account of the coming of the news of Mir/a 
Hakim’s death at Kabul. 

There is no complete translation in English of Bayazid’s 
history. Sir H. Beveridge writes that Mrs. Erskine had pre¬ 
pared a translation of the Memoirs which was nearly complete. 
This is the British Museum MS. Additional 26 , 610 . A portion 
of them was translated in the Allahabad University Studies 
Vol. VI, Pt. I, pp. 71 - 148 . Sir H. Beveridge published a detailed 
summary of Bayazid’s work in the JA-S.B., LXVII, 1898 , 
pp. 296 - 316 , which is very useful. 

Bayazid was in the service of Humayun and had valuable 
opportunities of acquainting himself with the life-history of 
that monarch. He did not meet the Emperor till the latter 
had joined the Shah of Persia at Zangan. He was present at 
the feasts that were held in his honour and was in touch with 
the leading nobles of the state. He is an eye-witness of what 
happened in the Kabul region between Humayun and Kamran 
and gives a detailed account of it. He was not present at the 
blinding of Kamran and his account of the grim episode is 
not so detailed as Jauhar’s. He was in the service of Jalalud- 
din Mahmiid of Aubah as his Sdmdn (butler) and fully des- 
cril>es how he went from K^ibul to Jalalabad with ice, grapes, 
riivdj, lemonade and sugar-candy as presents to Akbar. After 
Humayun’s death he joined Akbar’s service. But he incurred 
the wrath of the Emperor by demolishing a Hindu temple at 
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Banaras which contained an inscription 760 years old, and lost 
his appointment. He took to the life of a dmvesh and it was 
only after several years that he resumed service. In a.h. 998 
(1590) he was a daroglia of the treasury and arni?} and we are 
told that in 999 '(1^91) Akbar allowed him to sit in his presence 
and declared that he was an honest man who had served the 
state loyally for sixty years. 

There are four chapters in this book. The first begins 
from A.H. 949 when Humayun left Bhakkar and |)roceeded 
tow'ards Jran to seek hel[) from Shah Tahmasp. Bayazid’s 
Memoirs are not so well written as those of Jauhar but they 
contain a good deal about Humayun which we do not find in 
other contemporary works. 

Bayazid gives a more detailed account of political events 
than either Jauhar or Gulbadan. He is an eye-witness of many 
things that he relates and the plain and simple manner in which 
he describes facts lends weight to his narrative. The struggle 
between Humayun and Kamran is fully described and the part 
played by Mirza Sulaiman, his son, wife and other nobles is 
explained. Bayazid is not devoid of the human touch. He says 
many interesting things about prominent men and women and 
affords us a glimpse into the social life of the Mughal aristo¬ 
cracy. The incident relating to Haram Begam and her daughter ^ 
and the marriage proposals of Humayun and Kamran are 
instances in point. Humayun’s invasion of Hindustan in 
1555-56 is fully described. He gives a long list of officers who 
were in the Emperor’s service at the time and describes the 
battles fought with the Afghans. Abul Fazl has borrowed much 
of his information fi;om Bayazid’s account, as a comparison of 
the texts will show. The dates are not always correct nor is 
the sequence of events precisely maintained. The author fur¬ 
nishes many facts about his own life and these have been 
summed up by Sir Henry Beveridge in his admirable article and 
by Rieu in his note in trie British Museum Catalogue, 

Mirza Haider : Tarikh-i-Rashidi 

The Tdrikh-i-Rashidi is a valuable history of the Mughals 
and Turks of Central Asia by Mirza Haider Dughlat, a cousin 
of Babur. His father, Muhammad Husain Kurkan, was married 
to Khub Nigar Khanim, sister of Babur’s mother Outlugh 
Nigar Khtoim and a daughter of the Mughal chief, Yunus 
Khan. Mirza Haider was born in 905 (1499-1500) at Tashkind, 
where his father had at one time been governor. His father con¬ 
spired against Babur but w^as pardoned. After a short time he was 
seized by the Uzbegs and was put to death by Shaibam Khan’s 
orders. Mirza Haider, who was only a child of nine, was taken 
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care of by Babur and treated with great affection. He distin¬ 
guished himself as a soldier and general and took part in many 
important political affairs. After Babur's death he entered 
Humayuii's service and was present in India when the battle of 
Qanauj was fought in a.d. 1540. The Mughals met at Laliore 
to decide upon a common plan of action but they failed to reach 
an agreement. Mirza Haider was induced by certain chiefs of 
Kashmir to attempt an invasion of their country. He conquered 
the valley without encountering any resistance in November, 
1540, and brought the country under his sway. As a ruler he 
exercised authority for some years, established ppace in the 
country and increased the extent of his kingdom by conquering 
other lands. In 1551 he was killed by the natives of Bhirbal 
when he went there to stabilise the position of his representa¬ 
tive. 

Mirza Haider was a man of talent and good disposition. 
Amin Ahmad Ra/I says he had a rare gift for elegant composi¬ 
tion in verse as well as in prose. Erskine calls him “a man of 
worth, of talent and of learning”. The TdrlkhA*Rashtdi was 
dedicated to Abdur Rashid Khan bin Abul Fath Sultan Sa‘id 
of Kashghar. It consists of two parts. The first daftar was 
written in 951 and 952 (15^ 1 and 1545) and the second, which 
contains a detailed account of the author's life, in 948 (1541). 

The Tdrlkh-uRashidi begins with an account of Tughluq 
Timur, Mughal Khaqan, who was the first to embrace Islam. It 
gives us a vivid picture of Central Asian politics and the minute 
details which the author supplies help us to a complete 
grasp of the conditions which existed at the time, and of the 
plans and policies of men whose fortunes changed with kaleidos¬ 
copic rapidity. Mirza Haider writes of both Babur and Humayun. 
He praises Babur for his great gifts and expresses his gratitude 
-to him. He gives more details about Humayun, and his account 
of the battle of Qanauj is that of an eye-witness who was himself 
in command of a wing of the imperial army. Indeed, no other 
contemporary writer gives such a detailed and precise account 
of the battle as he does. What he says about Humayuii's 
character and habits is of great value because he knew him 
intimately and was associated with him for some time promi¬ 
nently in public affairs. In the midst of the greatest perfidy, 
Mirza Haiaer remained loyal to him and offered him help. The 
following note in Elliot's Historians may be read with interest : 
” To his honour be it recorded, he did not in prosperity forget 
his unfortunate kinsman, the Emperor Humayun, but urged 
him to come to Kashmir, and to make that country a point 
d'appui for the recovery of his lost Empire.” 
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An English translation of the Tdrikh4-Rash'idt by Elias 
and Ross has been published under the title of A History of the 
Moguls of Central Asia. It contains a valuable introduction 
and footnotes. There is an MS. of the Tdrikh-i-liashldl in the 
library of the Muslim University, Aligarh. 

Khwandamir : Qanun-i-Humayuni 

Ghiyasuddin bin Humamuddln Khwandamir is another 
con temporary of Humayun and he wrote the Halnb-us-Siyar 
which is a general history of the world up to 1523. It gives an 
account of Central Asian |)olitics in Babur’s day and describes 
his campaigns, Ihe work has been jninied and the Allahabad 
University possesses a copy (Teheran edition) which was obtain¬ 
ed by Professor RushbrookAVillianis. It is highly ust^ful for the 
reign of Babur and the conditions prevailing in TYansoxiana 
and the methods of war of the Mughals, 1 urks and Uzbegs, their 
arms, accoutrements and the arrangement of their troops on 
the field of battle. 

Khwandamir has written another work which is Or, 1761 
in the catalogue of the British Museum. It is a voluminous 
work of 659 folios and is divided into four parts. One of these 
is the Qanun-i-Humdyunl or Humdyundrnah (ff. 121-158) con¬ 
taining an account of the rules and ordinances established by 
Humayun and of the buildings erected by him. A complete 
translation of the work made by Sadasukh Lai, Sir Henry Elliot's 
Munshi, is in the British Museum (Add. 30,774 ft. 25-114). 
A detailed notice of the work is given in Rieu’s catalogue of 
Persian MSS., Vol. Ill, pp. 1024-1027. I was able to obtain a 
rotograph of the Persian MS. in the British Museum and another 
copy from Maharaj Kumar Dr. Raghubir Singh of Sitamau. A 
critical study of both MSS. has been made and the facts about 
Humayun's administrative experiments and fantastic court cere¬ 
monial have been cbllected so as to give the reader an idea of 
his bizarre character. 

Khwandamir is an eye-witness of things that he describes. 
He accompanied Humayun on some of his expeditions and was 
introduced to him at Gwalior some time in 1533-34. He writes 
in a highly ornate style of Persian full of similes and metaphors. 
Like Abul Fazl, he expresses himself in hyperbolical language 
and passes a high-flown eulogy upon ^e Emperor. The 
Humdyundmah is not a historical treatise but a collection of 
observances, regulations, ordinances and descriptions of court 
festivities. The innovations of the Emperor which he saw with 
his own eyes are fully described and Khwandamir’s account has 
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been adopted m toto by Abul Fazl. The dates given by these 
authors are not always correct. 

Khwandamir began writing in March, 1533, and completed 
his work some time after May, 1534. He was a prolific writer 
and felt no difficulty in collecting information. At the end of 
the work there is a long satirical poem in which after pronounc> 
ing a eulogy upon Humayun he complains of the neglect of his 
patron and prays for higher blessings in future. He offers to 
compose a Zafarndmah like Sharafuddin's but apparently his 
reejuest was not favourably received. 

A translation of the Humdyundmali in English by Dr. Beni 
Prasad of Calcutta has been published by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal recently. The text has also been edited by K. B. Hidayat 
Husain. The English translation (194(b has been prepared with 
the help of that made by Sir Henry Elliot’s Munshi, Sadasukh 
Lai, of which mention has been made before. 

Fragments, I. O. MS. 224 

This MS. contains extracts dealing with Humayun’s flight 
to Persia and the reconejuest of Oancfliar. It contains among 
other things the following : (1) The firinun of Shah Tahmasp 

to the Governor of Herat, Muhammad Khan, suggesting the 
ceremonies and etic[uette to be observed during Humayun’s 
reception. (2) An account of Humayun’s reception in Khorasan 
and his interview with Shah Tahmasp. (3) The names of all 
the royal AmTrs and distinguished men who came to the Kabul 
country with Prince Murad, the Shah’s son, to help Humayun 
in recapturing Qandhar. The MS. bears no name on the title 
page. At my request it was obtained on loan from the India 
Office Library and was transcribed for the University. A com¬ 
parison of the contents with the Akbarndmah shows that it was 
utilised by Abul Fazl. The firman of the Shah is reproduced 
in extenso by A. F. and also the poetical quotations which 
are contained in the MS. The date of composition is not 
mentioned. 

Memoirs of Shah Tahmasp 

This is a Persian MS. in the library of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. Its name is Tazkirdt-i-Safviah, a story of Tahmasp*s 
life (1524-76) from beginning to end for the benefit of nis 
friends, relations and posterity. It is difficult to say whether 
the autobiography was composed by Tahmasp himself. The 
wai's and battles of Tahmasp are described at length, but there 
is nothing in the MS. about the Shah’s relations with Humayun. 
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In AY AINA MAH 

The Indyatndmah is a collection of letters and other histo¬ 
rical documents of Babur, Humayun, Akbar and others down 
to Bahadur Shah made by Inayat Khan Rasikh, son of Sham- 
sudowlah Lutfullah Khan (1750) when he was in his 49th year. 

Insha-i-Miram Shah 

These are letters of MIram Shah of Qazwin w^/) was a 
contemporary of Humayun. He was living in a.d. 1550. These 
letters are addressed to Sultan Husain, Babur, Humayun, 
Shah Ismail Safavi, Husain Waiz al Kashifi and to a number 
of other distinguished men who lived at the time. There are 
several letters addressed to Humayun but they contain a good 
deal of laudatory matter which is of little historical value. Both 
the above MSS. are in the India Office Library. 

Leti’krs of Humayun 

I’his is an MS. in Persian kindly lent to me by Maharaj 
Kumar Dr. Raghubir Singh of Sitamau. It contains three 
letters. The first is a firman of Shah Tahmasp to Muhammad 
Khan Beglar Begi of Herat at the time when Humayun thought 
of going to Iran. The second is a letter from Humayun to the 
Shah of Persia. It is an interesting and pathetic letter full 
of bombastic phrases and figures of speech. The third is a letter 
from the Prince of Iran to Humayun after the Restoration. It 
speaks of the ingratitude of Kamran and the other brothers. 
It is an affectionate letter breathing goodwill and sympathy 
and asks the Emperor to send news aoout himself. Every kind 
of help is offered, and Humayun is asked to apprise the Shah 
without hesitation of his need. This letter was brought by one 
Agharlu Beg who is described as an experienced officer. 

Reis : Mirat-ul-Mamalik 

STdi ‘All Reis was a Turkish admiral who came to India 
in 1556. He was well received at court and a banq^uet was given 
in his honour by the Khan-i-KhSnan. He was introduced to 
Humayun whom he presented with a modest gift and a 
chronogram upon the reconcjuest of India and two Ghazals 
which were very much appreciated. Sidi 'AH Reis was a care¬ 
ful observer of men, their habits, manners, customs and institu¬ 
tions and his account throws some light on the social history 
of the time. He reached Delhi just at the time when Humayun 
was preparing to hold the great darbar, of which Abul Fazl has 
given a detailed account. He is a valuable authority for mattep 
that came directly under his notice and one of these is 
HumSyfin's death. 
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SidI ‘Ali Reis was a well-educated man, well-versed in 
mathematics, astronomy, geography, poetry, theology and 
general literature. He was himself a poet; wrote lyrical verses 
and took delight in theological disputations. He loved Turkey 
very much and his chauvinism , is manifest in his book. He 
is not a minute observer of things like Ibn Batata, nor has he 
the capacity of the latter for travel and intercourse with all 
kinds of peo])le. 1 have not been able to obtain a copy of the 
Mirdt. 1 have used Vambery’s translation of ‘All Reis’s Travels 
and Adtfeninres (Luzac & Co., 1899) which was lent to me by 
the Imperial Library, Calcutta. 

I’he Mirdt is a small but interesting book. It gives an 
account of Gujarat and Multan and writes about the people 
of India and their customs. ‘All Reis writes about the court 
of Delhi and the personal tastes of Humayun. The account of 
India in the translation occupies twenty pages and gives some 
information that is new. The detailed account of Humayun’s 
death given by the admiral enables us to check the observations 
of Indian historians. 

The narrative of his journey was completed by the admiral 
in Galata in Sha‘ban 964 (1556) and a copy of it was made in 
Safar 965 (1557). 

Tarikh-i-Ibrahimi 

This is an India Office MS. from which a transcript was 
made by the Allahabad University for my use. The manuscript 
bears the seal of the East India Company Library and on the 
colophon there are several seals. It has another title, Tarlkh-u 
Humdyuni, which shows that it was compiled during Humayun's 
reign. 

The TdrikhA’Ibrdhiml is a general history of the world 
from Adam to 956 (1549) even to 957. It gives an account of 
Humayun’s reign up to the year 1545-46 but it is very brief. 
It describes his meeting with the Shah of Persia, the conquest 
of Qandhar and Kabul and ends with a number of verses. It 
makes no mention of Humayun’s acceptance of the Shiah faith. 
Like other chroniclers the author expresses himself in laudatory 
verse. 1 The author’s name is given as Ibrahim bin Hariri (or 
propably Jarir) and in Beal’s Dictionary his name is given as 
Ibrahim bin Hariri and the work is said to have been dedicated ^ 
to Babur. The last entries in the book relate to the year 1549 
which makes it clear that it was written in Hum^yun’s time. The 

^ By the meeting of these two the crown and the throne were exalted. 
By the union of the two the eye of the throne and the dominion were 
brightened. 
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author is a contemporary but it is a pity that he does not give 
us many details about Humayiin’s reign. 

B. SECONDARY SOURCES 
Abul Fazl : Akbarnamah 

The Akbarnamah of Abul Fazl is a valuable source 
for the history of Humayun's reign. It was written in 
obedience to Akbar’s command which ran thus : '‘Write 
with the ])en of sincerity the account of the glorious 
events and of our dominion’s increasing victories.” “Accord¬ 
ingly,” writes A.F*., “I spent much labour and research in 
collecting the records and narratives of His Majesty’s actions 
and I was a long time interrogating the servants of the state 
and the old members of the illustrious family. I examined 
both prudent, truth-speaking old men and active-minded, right- 
actioned young ones, and reduced their statements to writing. 
The royal commands were issued to the provinces that those 
who from old service remembered, with certainty or with admix¬ 
ture of doubt, the events of the past, should copy out their 
notes and memoranda and transmit them to court.” A.F. was 
engaged for seven years on this work and completed it in 1596, 
the forty-first year of the reign. It was continuea to 1601 within a 
year of the author’s death. Little need be said about the author 
who is so well known to students of Indo-Muslim history. He 
was a son of Shaikh Mubarak and was born at Agra on 6th 
Muharram, 958 (January 14, 1551) and rose to high position 
at court by his extraordinary intellectual gifts. He was murder¬ 
ed on Jehangir’s order by the Bundela chief, BTr Singh Deva,. 
on the 4th Rabi 1, 1011 (August 19, 1602). Akbar was deeply 
grieved at the sad news and for. several days refused to see 
anyone. He is reported to have said, “If Salim wished to be 
Emperor, he might have killed me and spared Abul Fazl.” 

The Akbarnamah gives a detailed history of Humayun’s 
reign which is based upon the accounts furnished by contem* 
poraries, many of whom lived during his day. He must have 
neard many things from the lips of those who had seen 
Humayun, worked and fought with him and this fact greatly 
enhances the value of his nistory. I have used the Persian 
edition published in the Bibliotheca Indica and the English 
translation by Sir Henry Beveridge, which is excellently 
annotated. 

Abul Fazl : Ain-i-Akbari 

Another important book of Abul Fazl is the AinA-Akbari, 
which besides being a statistical survey of the Mughal empire 
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under Akbar, is a mine of information about the rules, regula¬ 
tions, topography, revenue system, social habits and customs of 
the people of India and many other things. It was completed in 
the forty-second year of the reign and was slightly enlarged in the 
forty-third year on account of the conquest of Berar (1596-97). A 
portion of the /ll?! was translated by Francis Gladwin in 1783 
but the whole work has been published in the Bibliotheca Indica 
and translated by Blochmann and Jarrett in three volumes. 
The Ain is such a valuable work that no historian of the Indian 
Timvirids can do without it. 

Nizamuddin Ahmad : Tabqat-i-Akbari 

The Tahqdt-i-Akbarl or the Tdrlkh-i-Nizaml by Nizam¬ 
uddin Bakshi bin Muqim Flarvi is a valuable general history 
of India. He writes in his preface that he consulted twenty-nine 
histories in preparing this work and there is no doubt that he 
wrote with considerable care and judiciousness. The date of com¬ 
position is expressed in a chronogram as a.h. 1001 (1592-93); but 
in the body of the work the narrative is brought down to the 
end of the 38th year a.h. 1002 (1593-94). The style is simple 
and the inaccuracies of dates and facts are not too many. The 
Akbarncimah and the Tabqdt have been followed by all later 
writers. The text has been published in the Bibliotheca Indica 
and the history of Humayun and Sher Shah is to be found on 
pages 27-125. 

In Muslim histories like the Taj-iiLMa'dsir, the Tdvihh- 
i-Firiiz Shdhi and several others Islam is mentioned as 
the only true faith and in battles and sieges when 
Muslims are killed they “drink the cup of martyrdom^ w^hile 
Hindus are invariably “despatched to hell”. Nizamuddin 
is less prejudiced and does not aggressively exliibit his bigotry. 
He does not possess A.F.'s literary talent but he is a reliable 
and trustworthy historian to whom all later writers are, in large 
or small measure, indebted. 

Mulla Ahmad : Tarikh-i-Alfi 

This is a valuable general history of India by Mulla Ahmad 
Talawi who began it in 1585 dtu^ing Akbar's reign. After his 
assassination (1588) it was continued by Asaf Khan. Badaonl 
finally revised the first two volumes in a.h. 1000 (1591-92) and 
the third volume was revised by Asaf Khan. At my request a 
portion of the Tdrikh-i-Alfi was transcribed from the India 
Office MS. There is nothing new about Humliyun. The MS. is 
full of inaccuracies and is badly written. The dates are incorrect. 
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An Arabic History of Gujarat 

The author of this history is ‘Abdullah Muhammad bin ‘Umar 
Al-Makki, Al-Asafi ‘Ulughkliani, sumamed Haji-ud-Dabir. Its 
title is Zafar-ul-Wdlih hi Muzaffar wa AUh though it is better known 
by its modem name, An Arabic History of Gujarat, so called because 
it is written in Arabic. The author was bom in Mecca in 1540 and 
first came to India in 1555 and settled with his father in Ahmedabad. 
He entered the service of noblemen in the Deccan and acquired 
a first-hand knowledge of political events. 

The original draft was completed in 1605 , but the author worked 
at it for a few years more. In completing his history he consulted 
several works, the most frequently mentioned of which is Husam 
Klian’s Tdrikhn-Bahadurshahu No copies of this work are, however, 
traceable. 

The Arabic history gives a lengthy account of the reigns of Huma- 
yun and Bahadur Shah and some valuable information about Gujarat. 
The Haji’s account of Humaytm’s death is difthrent from that given 
in the Akbarndmah, The index supplied by Sir Denison Ross in Vol. 
Ill is fairly full and gives a complete idea of the relations between 
Humayun and Bahadur, 

Mirdt-i’-S ikandari 

This is a history of Gujarat by Sikandar bin Muhammad alias 
Manjhu, who finished it in a.d. 1611 or, according to another ac¬ 
count, in A.D. 1613 . In the body of his work he mentions several 
histories, e.g. Azizi’s Tdrikh-i-Muzaffar Shdiii, Halvi Shirazi^s 
Tdrikh’-i-Ahmad ShdhJ, Malali’s TdrJkhA-Muzafar Shdln, TdrikhA- 
Muhammad ShdhJ by another author and the TdrikhA-Bahadiir Shdht, 
but he does not consider them rehable. His point of view is Muslim, 
He condones acts of Muslim high-handedness and sometimes gives 
several versions of the same events. He is fond of stories and anec¬ 
dotes. A very detailed account is given by him of Bahadur Shah and 
his struggle with Humayun, the Rajputs and the ruler of Malwa. 
Bayley’s translation in English has now become a standard work but 
there is another rehable translation by Fazlullah Lutfullah Faridi 
printed at the Education Society’s press at Dhampur. I was able 
to obtain the India Office copy which is one of the best MSS. that 
that hbrary possesses. Allahabad University has a lithograph of the 
text which was pubhshed in Bombay many years ago. 

The MiratM-'Ahmadt is another history of Gujarat by Dewan 
All Muhammad Khan who began writing it in 1756 . It gives a 
26 
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history of Gujarat with much statistical information. The historical 
information is not of very great value. In Ethe's catalogue the Mirdt-- 
i-Ahmadl is described as ‘a very extensive and rare history of Gujarat/ 
probably because of the statistical information it supplies. An Eng¬ 
lish translation of the first part is given in James Bird’s History of 
Gujarat. Bayley’s Local Muhammadan Dynasties of Gujarat also gives 
a condensed translation of the earlier portion. The MiratM-Ahmadl 
has been published in the Gaekwar Oriental Series. 

Tdrikh-i-Ma^siirni 

This is a history of Sind composed by Muhammad Ma‘sum who 
wrote poetry under the nom dc plume of Nami. He was bom in 
Bhakkar where his father had settled. After his fatlier’s death he went 
to Gujarat and there became very friendly with Nizamuddin Ahmad. 

Being a man of versatile genius, he wrote on a number of subjects. 
He gives the history of the Arghun dynasty and a detailed account 
of Humayun’s transactions in Sind. He was in the Imperial Service 
for some time and retired from it in 1606. He says he completed 
this work after great delays for the benefit of liis son. The Allaha¬ 
bad University MS. is worm-eaten but readable. The Bhandarkar 
Institute, Poona, has published the Tdrlkh-i-Ma sumx under the title 
of Tarlkh-’i-Sindh. It has been edited by Dr. U. M. Dandpota. An 
English translation was made many years ago by one Mallet, an 
officer in the Indian army. 

Riydz-usSaldtin 

This is a modem liistory of Bengal by Ghulam Husain who was 
Dak Munshi under Mr. George Udney at one time Commercial 
Resident of the East India Company’s Factory at Malda. The author 
says he turned his attention towards the history of Bengal in 1786 
and consulted a number of works dealing with the subject. There 
is internal evidence of his having done so. 

The Riydz is a useful work and Blochmann speaks highly of it. 
It has been translated into English by Maiilvi ‘Abdus Salam of the 
Bengal Civil Service who has also added valuable notes to every 
chapter. 

C. OTHER SOURCES 

Chandra Rdo Jetasi Ro Vethu Siije Ro Kiyo 

This is a dingal poem composed by Vethu Suje Nagarajota, a 
bard in the pay of Rao Jetasi of Bikanir about the year 1535 to cele¬ 
brate his victory over Kamran who had invaded that country from 
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the Punjab. There are two MSS. of the poem in the Durbar Library 
in the fort at Bik^ir. The one is dated Samvat 1629 (a.d. 1572) 
and the other 1797 (a.d. 1740). It gives an account of Kamran’s 
invasion of Bhatner soon after his occupation of Lahore while Huma- 
yun was engaged in another expedition. The text was edited by Dr. 
Tessitori and has been published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


Muhnot Nainsi ki Khyata 

This is a Hindi work composed by Nainsi during the reign of 
Maharaja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpore. A portion of the text has 
been published by the Kashi Nagari Pracliarini Sabha. Nainsi also 
makes mention of Kainran’s invasion of Bhatner and Bikanir but a 
good deal of what Nainsi writes is fable and romance. 


Malik Muhammad Jayasi; Padmavat 

This is a long allegorical poem in Hindi composed by Malik 
Muhammad Jayasi, a Muslim Sufi, who flourished during the reign 
of Sher Shah Sur. He refers to the latter in the body of the poem 
and praises his government in which the weak were never afraid 
of the strong. The work is not of much historical value except that 
it gives evidence of the esteem in which Sher Shah was held. The 
poem has been pubhshed by the Nagari Pracharini Sabha, Banaras. 


Guru Nanak; Adi Granth 

This is a religious book of the Sikhs and is to be found in every 
Sikh household. Guru Nanak was an eye-witness of Babur’s in¬ 
vasion, the horrors of which are described by liim at length. The 
Guru made a prophecy about the Mughals—about their coming and 
their expulsion in Huniayun’s reign of which mention has been made 
before in the body of this work. 

Besides the sources already mentioned many modem works in 
European and Indian languages and journals published by learned 
societies have been consulted in preparing this volume.^ The names 
of the important works are as follows: 


^ The translations of original sources are not included in the list. They have 
been mentioned before in discussing the sources themselves. 
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made Khiin-i-Khaiian, 303 ; charac¬ 
ter, 303-4, 333, 345; accused of 
treachery, 331-3; falsity, 333; 
service to Humayun in Indian 
campaign, 334-6, 338-40; victory 
and promotion, 341-3; commemo¬ 
rates victory, 344; praised by 
Humayun, 345; receives Sirhind, 
347; as Akbar’s tutor in Punjab, 

351 

Bajwdra, settlement by Sher Shah’s 
ancestors, 94, 179 

Bakhshi Banu Begani, Akbar’s half- 
sister, 235 

Balkh, 9, 269, 279, 282; expedition 
of, 283-94 

Bengal, Afghan base, 58-9; invaded 
by Sher Shah, 114-5; Sher Shah’s 
success in, 116-8; theatre of war, 
119-20, 123-4, 127; under Huma¬ 
yun, 120-22; under Sher Shah, 
135; suppression of revolt by Sher 
Shah in, 160; fall of, 161; application 
of‘divide and rule’ in, 161 n*; under 
Islam Shah, 184; under Sultan 
Muliammad, 191, 329 

Bidagh Khan, Persian commandant, 
241; Humayun’s message to, 243; 
defeated by Humayun, 244; re¬ 
buked by Humayun, 310; surren¬ 
ders to Kamran, 321 

Bihar, 18, 43, 49; under Afghans, 
59, 61, 63, 94; invaded by Nusrat 
Shah, no; under Sher Shah, 114, 
117, 120-21, 130-11, 152, 176, 
188, 329 

Bir Bhan, Raja of Arail, 133 

Bokhara, 3, 285, 328, 335 

Buxar, 126 

Cambay, Bahadur Shah’s escape to, 
76-7; plundered by Humayun, 78; 
recovered by Bahadur, 84 

Champdnir, fortress of, 47; Bahadur’s 
coronation at, 48; his escape to, 
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76; besieged by Humayun, 76-9; 
fall of, 79; plunder of, 79-80; under 
Humayun, 81, 84-5; abandoned, 86 
Chanderi, 65, campaign at, 107, 139, 
162-3, 169 
Chaundh, 103, io6n^ 

Chausd, battle of, 126-36, 147, 150, 

323 

Chittor, 46-9, 65, 68, 70-72, 86, 168 
Chuchak Begara, marriage of, 259 
n®; character, 319; birth of her 
son, 347; death, 319 11* 

Chundr^ fortress of, 59; under Sher 
Shah, 59, III; besieged by Huma- 
yujT, 60, 117-8; abandoned, 63, 

IT5: fall of, 118-9; Islam Shah at, 
180-81 

Daulat Klian, viceroy of Punjab, 
7; invites Babur, 8; arrest, escape, 
re-appearance and campaign 
against Babur, 9, ii; disorder of 
his army, 12; pardoned by 
Babur, 12-3; love for Sher Shah, 
102-3; other reference, 182 
Datdrahf battle of, 50-1, 67, 113, 
Dclliif under Ibrahim Lodi, 7-10, 
i3-5» 93; under Babur, 16, 20, 27, 
322-3; loot of its treasure, 20, 
31-2; under Humayun, 44-7, 49, 54, 
56, 63, 66-7, 69, 81, 127-9, 135, 
151, 153, 162; under Bahlol Lodi, 
90, 93; under Sher Shah, 154, 
160, 220; change of nomenclature, 
183; under Ibiahlm Khan Sur, 
191, 329; under Sikandar, 192, 
197, 329; recovery and Huma¬ 
yun’s enthronement at, 346; other 
references, 112, 1S7, 325 
Dilawar, Daulat Khan’s son, 8 
Dilawar Khan Lodi, Babur’s adviser, 
8; rewarded, 9; sent to Mungher, 
124 

Dildar Agachah Begam, Hindil’s 
mother, 129; at Kabul, 234 
Dipdlpur, stormed by Babur, 8; 
given to ‘AlamKhan, 9; battle of, 
338 

Dim, Bahadur Shah’s flight to, 7^7; 
Portuguese fortification of, 81; 
Bahadur’s activity in, 82-3 
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Durgavati, Rani, of Gondwana, 330 
Durgavati, Rani, of Raisin. 63 

Etdwaht 18, 25 nh 26, 33-4, 135 

Fakhr ‘Ali, Mughal governor of 
Delhi, 116, 127; at Kfdpi, 128 
Farah, battle of, 191 
Far^ltdnd, under Babur, i 
Fatehpur Sikri, 19 

Firuz, Islam Shah’s son, accession 
and death, 189 

Gakkar, country of, crossed by 
Babur, 8; attacked by Sher Shah, 
158-9; against Islam Shah, 185-6; 
Karnran at, 187, 311-3; Humayun 
at, 188, 313-4 

Ganges, The, 18, 50, 59, 114, 119, 
125-6, 13T, 134, 140, 146-7, 151, 
190-2, 329 

Gtinr, capital of Bengal, besieged by 
Sher Shah, 114, 116-7; under 

Humayun, 120; renamed Jana¬ 
ta bad, 121 

Ghazdawdn, battle of, 3 
Ghaz! KJian, 9, ii 
Ghazni, under Karnran, 220, 247, 
249; conferred upon Hindal, 251; 
Karnran at, 258; recaptured by 
Karnran, 260 
Gowars, 77-8 
Gugargarh, Pass, 119 
Gulbadan, Humayun*s sister, 2-67, 
31, 40, 51, 56-8, 65, 128 nS 129, 
132, 156, 199-203, 207-8, 260-1, 
285, 306, 309, 314, 320 
Gwalior, 16, 56, 66, 152, 161, 184, 
188, 190-3 

Haider Mirza, 4, 22, 35; implored 
to, by Humayun, 138; on battle 
of Qanauj, 140-9; with Humayun, 
155, 197-8, 323; killed, 281; otlier 
references, 280, 323 
Haji Begam (Bega Begam), Huma- 
yun’s queen, Sills to Sher Shah, 
132 

Haji Muliammad, Kamran’s foster 
brother, 220; helps Humayun’s 
conquest of Qandhar, 243; in 
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Kabul expedition, 247; in Bada- 
khshan expedition, 255; during 
battle of Taliqan, 272-3, 276; 

in Balkh campaign, 283-5; suggests 
oath-taking ceremony, 295-6; 
complicity with Kaniran, 298, 
302-3; promotion, 300; re¬ 
conciliation with Huinayun, 303; 
disloyalty and execution, 304 
Hamidah Banu Begam, marriage 
with Humayun, 202; birth of 
Akbar, 213-4; with exiled husband, 
217; arrival at Seistan, 230; birtli 
of a daughter, 230; in Qandh»ar, 
245; with sick husband, 257; at 
Kabul with Akbar, 272; character, 

319 

Hamid Klian, commander of Ibra¬ 
him’s army, 14; march against 
Humayun and escape, 14 
Haram Begam, Muhammad Ibrahim s 
mother, 301-2 
Hariana, 94, 337-8 

Hasan Khan Mian, Shcr Shah’s 
father, 94; his father’s death, 95; 
receives jaj^irs, 96; offers to 

Farid, 97; under his wife’s influ¬ 
ence, 101-2; death, 102; succession 
dispute among his sons, 104; 
other references, 99, 105 
Hemu, chief Minister of Muhammad 
‘Adil, 190; character and ascen¬ 
dency, 190-1 344 
HerciU 221-2, 246, 321, 372 
Hindal, birth, 4; education, 7; Bab¬ 
ur’s anxiety for, 23, 25; meeting 
with Humayun, 27; Babur’s re¬ 
quest to maintain unity, 32; in 
charge of Badakhshan, 35, 38; 
marriage, 39 n^, 57, 116 n^, marri¬ 
age feast, 57-8; arrival in Hindus- 
than, 41; receives Alwar, 42; 
against Bahadur Shah, 69; in 
Chunar expedition, 116; in Ben¬ 
gal expedition, 119-20; throws 
off allegiance of Humayun, 121, 
323; murders Shaikh, 122; trea¬ 
chery, 127-9, 322; pardoned, 323; 
at Qanauj, 143, 152; after, 153, 155; 
with HumSyun, 197-8, 201-2; 

deserts HtimSyun, 203; conflict 


with Kamran, 214,216; imprisoned, 
216, 220, 234, 236; flight, 240-1; 
joins Humayun, 246-7, 255; re¬ 
warded, 251, 256, 304; struggle 
for throne on Humayun’s ru¬ 
moured death, 256; reconcilia¬ 
tion, 259; sent against Kamran, 
262-3, 267-8, 273-4; union of all 
brothers, 277; Balkh campaign, 
283-4; opposes Kamran, 287-8; 
killed, 305-6; burial, 307; other 
references, 296, 308, 323 
Hindia, revolt in, 82, 162-3; given 
to Malik Bayazid, 329 
Hindtikush, 273, 299 
Hindustan, 7-8, 9, ii, 13, I 7 » 20-T, 
24, 30, 36, 39 - 40 » 43 » 4 h~ 7 , 55 . 
90-2, 105, 128, 140, 155-6, 160-1, 
164, t68, 172, 183, 191, 220-1, 
227, 239, 246, 284, 3II, 323-7. 
329, 344 -<^ 

Hissdr Firozah, Babur’s withdrawal 
at, 4; occupied by Humayun, 14, 
20; expedition in, 21; bestowed 
on Kamran, 45, 322-3; under 

Kamran, 46; under Jamal Khan, 
94; under Humayun, 341 
Humayun (Naslruddin Muhammad), 
birth and parentage, 1-2 ; infancy, 
2-4; education, 5, 320, 363; early 
responsibilities, 6-7, 10; first mili¬ 
tary experience, 14; attainment of 
majority, 15; at Panipat, 16; 
receives Sambhal, 17; campaign 
against Dholpur and Etawah, 18; 
victory over the Rajputs, 19; 
receives spoils of Alwar, 20; birth 
of his first son, 21; campaign 
against Uzbeg chiefs, 22; illness 
and recovery, 23; proclaimed 
Babur’s successor, 23,38; enthrone¬ 
ment, 24; conspiracy against, 25-40; 
distribution of provinces among 
brothers, 41-2; accession, 41, 326 ; 
tasks after accession, 41-2; poten¬ 
tial enemies, 42-5; campaign against 
Bahadur Shah, 49, 60, 63, 6^86; 
against Afghans and victory at 
Daurah, 50-1; court organization, 
52-5; celebration of birthday, 57; 
besieges Chun 5 r and temporary 
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withdrawal, 6o, 115-8; loss of 
Gu a at, 86; war with Sher Shah, 
115-31; fall of Chunar, 119; Bengal 
expedition, 119-20; triumph, 120; 
defeat at Chausa and flight, 131-3; 
despatches Hindal and ‘Askari, 
139; defeat at Qanauj and its causes, 
144, 145-6, 148-52; flight, 146, 

153- 7; disagreement with brothers, 

154- 5; expelled from India, 157 ; 
in exile, 197-233; marriage with 
Hamidah, 202, 363; foul play of 
Maldeo upon, 205-10; birth of 
Akbar, 213-4; joumey to Amar- 
kot, 210-5; deserted by brothers, 
216-9; in Persia, 220-33; con¬ 
version to Shiahism, 225; dis¬ 
agreement with the Shah, 226-7, 
242-3; reconciliation, 228-9; 
arrival at Seistan, 230; attacks 
Kamran, 230; Persian episode, 
230-3; capture of Qaridhar, 234-8; 
liands it over to Persia, 239; re¬ 
captures, 244; Kabul campaign, 
245-8; entry into Kabul, 249; 
march to, invasion and fall of 
Badakhshan, 253-5; distribution 
of conquered States, 256; illness 
and rumour of death, 256; re¬ 
covery, 256-7; renewal of war 
with Kamran, 257-75; Kamran’s 
fall, 276; clemency towards, 277-8; 
union of brothers, 277-8; distribu¬ 
tion of territories, 279-80; recovery 
of Kabul, 280; Balkli campaign 
283-s; treachery of Kamran, 
287-90; defeat in battle of Qipchaq, 
290; wounded, 291, 324; holds 
war council, 292; prepares march 
upon Kabul, 293, 298; oath- 
taking ceremony, 295-6; KamrSn^s 
rejection of his peace proposal, 
298-306; victory, 299; bere¬ 
avement at HindSPs death, 306-7; 
offensive and defensive steps 
against Kamran, 308-9; victory 
309; attacks Afghans, 313; 
Kamran *s submission, 314-20; 
march on Bairma, Kashmir and 
Kabul, 326-7; at Qandliar with 
Bairam, 331-4; preparation for 


the Indian campaign, 334-5; 
fall of Rohtas to, 336; proclaimed 
Emperor, 337; occupies Mariana, 
Talandhar and Sirhind, 338-9; 
victory at Macchiwara and Sir- 
hind, 340-44; recovery of Hin¬ 
dustan, 345-6; struggle after, 
347» 350-2; administrative genius, 
354-5; breakdown of adminis¬ 
tration, 352-4; death, 352, 355-9; 
erection of tomb, 361; character, 
362-75 

Ibrahim Khan, 47, 50 

Ibrahim Klian Sur, grandfather of 
Sher Shah, 94, 95 

Ibrahim Khaii Sur (Sultan Ibraiiim), 
cousin of ‘Adali, besiezes Delhi and 
Agra, 191, 191, 329; defeat, 191, 
339; repeated failures, 34 ^ 

Ibrahim Lodi, ruler of Delhi, 7-9, 
12-3, 93; march against Babur, 
14; defeat and death, 16, 94, loi, 
182-2; remark of, to Sher Shah, 
189; other references, 18, 23, 42, 
47, 58. 102, 136; 

Ibrahim Mirza, son of Sulaiman 
Mirza, loyalty to Humayun, 269, 
272, 274-5 ; leaves Mughal Camp, 
276 ; return and offer of Taliqan, 
280 ; in Balkli campaign, 283. 

Indus, The 157, 192, 198-9, 217, 313. 
317-8, 328, 336 

‘Isa Khan, trusted general of Sher 
Shah, 134-5; governor, 154, 178, 
I80-1. 

Ismail Shah of Persia, 3 

JalalKhan, 104, 109-10 

Jalal (Islam) Khan, Sher Shah*s son, 
as commander of Chunar, 60; 
in siege of Gaur, 114, 118; in 
retreat with father to Rohtas, 
120; at Chausa, 131; at Qanauj 
142-3, 179; accession and title 
of Islam Shah, 177; administrative 
measures, 178-9; plots against, 
180-4; character, 177, 179, t8i-8; 
Niazi revolt against, 183-7; treat¬ 
ment of Kamran, 187, 309-12; 

against Humayun, 188, $27; 

death, 189 
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Jamal Khan, 94, 96 
Jauhar, 71; on Chuiiar expedition, 
117; on Chausa, 125; on exiled 
Humayun, 207, 212, 223, 227, 
231-3; on Kabul, 260; on Hunia- 
yfin’s campaigns, 285, 308, 327; 
other references, 315, 317, 337-8 
Jaunpur, under Humayun, 18, 
Sharqi dynasty of, 47, 90; under 
Afghans, 49, 115, 127-8; under 
Mirza Muhammad, 82; Sher Shah 
educated in, 96-7; invaded by 
Afghans, 112-3; blockaded by Sher 
Shah, 122 

Jehangir Quli Beg, Mughal governor 
of Bengal, 123; overpowerd by 
Sher Shah, 135 
Jcsalmir, 119, 124, 206, 2TO-I 
Jhar Khand, irpn^, 124 
Jiryar (Japriar), battle of, 305-6 
Jumna, The, 54, 134 
Jun, invasion of, by Humayun, 

213-4 

Jund^adhj 80. 

Junaid Bari as 106; aids Sher Shah, 
107-8; Sher Shah’s reply to, 109; 
death, 116. 

Kabul, under Babur, 1-13, 15, 20-1, 
24,26-7,30-1,33,39-40, 322; under 
Kamran, 42, 155-7, 197-8, 214, 
216, 220, 228, 234, 249-9, 261-5, 
323-5 ; Sher Shah’s eye at, 158-9 ; 
under Humayun, 249-60, 262-4, 
268-70, 272-3, 280-9, 292-3 ; 

Humayun’s recovery of, 299-305, 
307, 309-10, 313, 317, 320, 328, 
331-7, 346 

Kalinjar, fortress, 49, 51, 67, 69 

KMpi, 18, 63, 67, 89, 129, 134-5, 
163, 191 

Kamran, birth, 3; regent of 
Kabul, 9; against Uzbegs, 21-2; 
meeting with Humayun, 27; 
Babur’s message to, 32; receives 
Kabul and Qandhar, 42 ; attacks 
Humayun, 44-6 ; duplicity, 129 ; 
in clique with Hindal, 129-31,136, 
152; joins Islam Shah as fugitive, 
187; callous to Humayun, 197-8; 
imprisons Hindal, 216, 220 ; 


enmity with Humayun, 226-8; 
unpopular even at height of power, 
234,351; conflict with Humayun, 
235-48; flight, 249; attempts 
recapture of Kabul, 258-68 ; mar¬ 
riage, 25911*; takes care of Akbar, 
260-T; escape, 267-8 ; renewal of 
hostility, 269-75 '» submission and 
reconciliation, 276-82; raises head, 
285-7; helped by Humayun’s 
disloyal officers, 288 ; plots, 
289; victory in Qipchaq, 290; 
defeat in Uslitarkaram, 298; 
flight, 299-300; rccTossing of 
sword, 300-2; retreat, 303 ; 
reappears and attacks Imperialists, 
305-6 ; attempts to seduce Afghans, 
308 ; defeat, 308 ; as a refugee, 
309-12; flight to Gakkar country, 
312; petition to Humayun, 312-3; 
submission, 314; blinded, 316; 
permitted to go to Mecca, 317; 
meets Humayun, 318; character, 
318-27 ; death 319 n* 

Karmavatl, Rani, queen of Chittor, 
65, 71 

Kashmir, 155, 186, 197-8, 323, 327 
Khalil Shaik, 130-1 
Khandcsb, 48, 63, 89 
Khdnud, battle of, 19, 24, 31, 43, 
49, 67, I12, 148-9 
Khanzadah Begam, 216; Akbar 
in her custody, 235; helps Kamran, 
237-8; death, 245 

Khawas Khan, 106, 198, 210 ; in 
siege of Gaur, 114, 118 ; in Telia 
GarhiPass, 120; destroys Maharatha, 
121-2, 139-40; against Humayun, 
124,131; at Qanauj, 142, 144,149; 
chases Humiiyun after Qanauj, 
153; rewarded by Sher Shah, 
159; governor of Punjab, 160; 
against Rajputs, 174; revolt 
against Islam Shah, 179-83; 
death, 183 

Khizr Klian Sarwani, 160 
Kirat Singh, 174; battle with Sher 
Shah, 175; death. 176 
Koh-i-Nur, awarded to Humayun, 16 

L 5 d Malikah. 59 » tii 
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Lahore, 8-9, 26, 321; under 

Kamran, 44-6, 137, 153, 155; 
under Umar Khan, 95; Huniayun 
at, 154; under Sher Shah, 156, 
176, 188 

Lakshman Sen.-, 62 
Lucknow, 112-3, 154, 163 

Macchiwara, K^mrln at, 311; Afgh¬ 
ans and Mughals fight at, 339-4; 
Maharn, Humayun*s mother, i nh 
24; at Humayun’s sick-bed, 27, 
31; her journey, 31, 33; message 
to Humayun, 34; supports him, 
35A 38-9; death, 55 
Mahmud, governor of Bhakka^, 329 
Mahmud, Sultan, in war with Sher 
Shah, 112; against Mughals* 49, 
50, 113; defeat and abdication, 
113, 104 

Malimijd 11 of Malwa, against Gujarat 
and Cliittor, 61-2; capitulation 
and killed, 62 
Malimudiibad, 82, 85 
Mahmud Lodi, brother of Ibrahim 
Lodi, 42; against die anti-Mughal 
parties, 49; defeat, 50, 114 
Mahmud Shall, king of Bengal, 
defeated by Sher Shah, 114; 
flight, 118, 119 

Maldco, Rajput prince of Jodh¬ 
pur, enthronement, 172; struggle 
with Sher Shah, 174-4; sub¬ 
mission, 174; foul play with 
Humayan, 205-10 
Malik Bayazid (Baz Bahadur), 
329, 330; acquisition of, 330 
Malwa, Khilji dynasty of, 48; rise, 
61; fall, 62; restoration, 66 , 70; 
commotion in, 82, 89; surrender 
to Sher Shah, 161-3; other re¬ 
ferences, 114-5, 139, 184, 329 
Mandler, 69 

Mandsur, 65; battle of, 72 
Mandu, fortress, 48,62, 65, 71; 

besieged by Humayun, 74“5; fall, 
76; Humayun at, 83-4, 86, 89, 139; 
under Sher Shah, 161-4, 184 
Marwar, 170; subjugation of, 173 
Masumah Sultan Begam, Babur’s 
daughter, 39, 43 
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Maulana Masihuddm Ruhulla, Hu¬ 
mayun’s tutor, 6 

Mecca, 80,176, 205, 219, 225, 232, 276, 
317. 35^>-7 
Meru, battle of, 3, 21 
Mewdt, 154, 180 
Midakur, battle of, 180 
Mir Muliammad Mahdi Khwajah, 
early career, 25 nh 26, 36-7; 
jagirddr of Etawah, 26; joins plots 
against Humayun, 29; character, 

36-7 

Mirza ‘Isa Tukhan, governor of 
Thatta, 329 

Mirza Muliammad Hakim, 335 
Mirza Muliammad Sultan, Huma- 
yun’s cousin, 43; anti-Mughal atti¬ 
tude, 64-5, 73, 82, 114, 142; joins 
Mughals, 136; treachery, 141, 198 
Mirza Muhammad Zaman, Babur’s 
son-in-law, 39-40; governor of Bi¬ 
har, 43; anti-Mughal dealings, 64, 
66-7, 74, 321; becomes king of 
Gujarat and expelled, 89; pardoned 
by Humayun, 116; helps him, 125, 
131; drowned, 132; defeat, 321 
Mirza Nasir, Babur’s younger bro¬ 
ther, 3; protects Humayun and 
Kamran, 4 

Mirza Sulaiman, sent to Badakhshan, 
27; receives it, 42; defeated 
by Kamran, 216; imprisoned, 
234, 236; released, 240; disagree¬ 
ment with Humayun, 252, 
254; defeat, 255; escape, 256; 
reconciliation with Humayun, 
268; sent against Kamran, 269, 
287-8; in Balkh campaign, 283 
Mu’ayyid Beg, Humayun’s favourite, 
125; at Chaasa, 126 
Mubarikah Bibi, Babur’s Afghan 
wife, 24 

Mubariz Khan, accession, 189; cha¬ 
racter, 189-90; troubles in his reign, 
190-1, 329 

Muhammad Khan Sur of Bengal, 
throws off allegience of Delhi, 191, 
329 

Muhammad Khan Sur, ruler of 
Chaundh, welcomes Sulaimm, 103; 
intervenes in succession dispute of 
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Farid’s brothers, 103-4; plots against 
Farid, 105-6; failure, 107 
Muhammad, Sulthi, ruler of Bihar, 
104; love for Sher Shah, 105, no; 
Death, 109 

Muhatarima Khunam, 240 
Mulla Bayazid Hakim, Akbar’s 
tutor, 257, 268 

Mulla Surkh, Humayim’s librarian, 
208 

Mun‘im Beg, 317 
Mun‘im Khan, 334, 335 

Mustafa Khan, 329, 330 

Narbada, The, 82 
Nizam, Sher Shah’s brother, 102, 
106, 109 

Nizam (Sambal), water-carrier, saves 
Humayun’s life, 131-2 
Nizamuddin Ahmed Baklislii, on 
Khalifah’s plots, 29, 37 
Nizamuddin ‘Ali Klialifah, his con¬ 
spiracies, 35, 40; early career, 26-7; 
fears Humayun’s succession, 29-30; 
motives for conspiracy, 31-3; 
failures, 37-40; other reference, 106, 
108 

Nusrat Shah, 109, no 
Oudh, 18 

Panipat, battle of, and its results, 
15-7, 43, 47, 93-4, 104, 136, 148-9, 
176, 352 

Persia, 3, 21, 217, 324^ 332 
Pir Muhammad Khan, helps Kamraii 
269; Humayun’s campaign 
against, 283-9; death, 289 
Punjab, 8-n, 13, 44-5, 67-8,93-4, 
137, 155 321, 327; under 

Sher Shah, 160, 168, 182; under 
Islam Shah, 183, 188, 309, 311; 
under Sikandcr Shah, 191, 329; 
under Humayun, 341 
Puran Mai, 63; saves Raisin against 
Sher Shall, 169; Sher Shah’s 
treachery to, 170; death, 171 

Qadir Shall (Mallu Khan), ruler 
of Mandu, 75, 151; and-Mughal 
attitude, 162-3; defeat, 164 


QanauJ, 17, 65, 68, 82, 116; under 

Sher Shah, 121-2, 134-5; battle 
of. 139-57; 166, 323 
Qandhar, 2, 6, 32, 214, 216-7, 228, 
295. 297, 331-5; awarded to 
Kamran, 42; conquest of, 234-44; 
under Bairain Khan, 245-7, 259, 

304 

Qarachah Khan, witli Kamran, 44-5; 
governor of Qandhar, 203, 216 ; 
joins Humayun, 248; in Bada- 
khshhi battle, 255-6; sent against 
Kamran, 262-3, 268-9; advises 
Kamran, 266; becomes wazir, 
270; estranged from Huma¬ 
yun, turns to Kamran, 

273-4; restored by Humayun, 
282; in Balkh campaign, 285; 
in league with Kamran, 288, 
290; receives Ghazni, 294; against 
Humayun, 297-8; execution, 
298 

Qipchdq, pass of, 289; battle of, 
290, 324; results of the battle, 
292, 299 

Qunduz, Babur’s withdrawal at, 
4; Hindal at, 257, 259, 269, 273; 
bestowed on Hindal, 280; besie¬ 
ged by Kamran, 287-8; Humayun 
at, 293, 301 

Qutb Khan, Sher Shah’s son, flight 
from Daurah, 50; as hostage to 
Humayun, 60; death, 139, i6i 
Qutb Klian, governor of Mungher, 
no 

Raisin, 62-3, 65, 67, 139, 162 
Rana Prasad of Amarkot, loyalty 
to Humayun in exile, 213-4; 
breaks alliance with, 215-6 
Rana Sangram, his proposal to 
Babur for joint attack on Ibrahim, 
13; defeated at Khanua, 17-9; 
against Gujarat, 46; character, 330; 
other references, 65-6 
Rana Udai Singh, 330 
Ratan Singh, Rana of Chittor, 61; 
against Malwa, 61-2; gain, 62; 
attacked by Bahadur Shah, 63 
Ranthambhor, the fortress, 161; 
surrender, 163, 
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Roh, 91, 105, 158, 176 
RohtdSy castle of, Sulaiman’s flight 
to, 107; Sher Shah occupies, 
118-9 ; shelter in, 120 ; Sher Shah’s 
military base, 123-4, 132, 153 ; re- 
fortificatiori, 185 ; under Mughals, 

327 

Rumi Khan (Amir Mustafa), 
artillery captain of Bahadur Shah, 
48; in siege and battle of Chittor, 
65, 71; counsellor of Bahadur 
Shah, 72; treachery, 73, 73; 

joins Mughal camp, 74 ; drowned, 
87; stratcgcni in siege of Chun.lr, 
II7 

Sahasraiiu 50, 96, 98, 112 
Saiyyad Mahdi Khwajah, 43 
Samarmndy 3, 4, 5, 20-2, 39, 268, 
328, 335 

Samblialy 23, 27-8, 37-8; awarded 

to ‘Askarl, 42; under Sher Shall, 
121-2, 152, 154, 184 
Sdratigpur, 70, 161-3, 329 
Shah Hussain Mirza, ruler of Sind, 
25; enmity with Humayun, 
190-200, 203-5, 214-5; tempori¬ 
sed, 201; treaty, 216; offers Kam- 
ran shelter, 249,318-9; helps Kam- 
ran, 259; death, 329 
Sher Klian (Farid or Sher Shah) 
receives financial help from Ba¬ 
hadur Shah 43, 114; against 

Mahmud Lodi, 49; treachery 
at Daurah, 50-1; marriage, 59; 
supreme in Bihar, 59, 61; diplo¬ 
macy, 60 ; early career, 90-122; 
ancestry and birth, 94; boyhood, 
95; disagreement with step¬ 
mother and father, 96 ; goes to 
Jaunpur, 96; education, 96-7; 
reconciliation with father, 97; 
entrusted with jdgtrs, 97; 
administrative genius, 98-101, 
164-9; disagrees with father and 
goes to Agra, 102; receives father’s 
jdgirsy 103; title, 104, 124; re¬ 

ply to Muhammad Khan Sur, 
105; battle with Sur and defeat, 
106; political sagacity, 107-10; 
victory, 107; enters Mughal camp. 


106-8; becomes guardian of 
Jalal Khan, 109; faces attack of 
Bengal and Lohanis, opposition, 
110-2 ; loses Bihar, 112; power 
and wealth through treachery 
and plunder, 113, 5; Bengal 
expedition, 114-8; struggle 
with Humayun, 115-30; enjoy 
full support of all Afghan chiefs 
against Mughals, 123; treaty, 130; 
renewal of hostility, 131-2; 
takes Humayun by surprise at 
Chausa, 132-3; results, 132-5; 
crowned, 134, controversy about 
it, 134; battle of QanauJ, 138-57; 
melodramatic eloquence, 143; 
against Gakkars, 159-60 ; against 
Bengal rebels, 160-1; marches 
into Gwalior, 161; into Maiidu, 
161-3; into Multan, 164; against 
Raisin and Chanderi, 169-72; 
against Puran Mai and Maldeo, 
172-4; Kirat Singh, 174-6; siege of 
Kalinjar, 175; death, 175; success¬ 
ors, 177-80; other references, 
208-9, 311, 322-2, 325, 330-1 
Shuja‘at Khan, in siege of Gwalior, 
161; rewarded, 163-4; against 
Salim, 184; restoration, 185; 
death, 329; Sikandar Khan Uzbeg, 
33G 339-40. 343 . 346 
Sikandar Khan Uzbeg, 336, 339-40 
343 , 346 

Sikandar Shah (Alimad Khan Sur), 
independent in Punjab, 191, 329; 
encounter with Ibrahim and vic¬ 
tory, 191-2, 194; unable to oppose 
Humayun, 336; renewal of 
hostility, 339-41; defeat, 341; at 
Sirhind, 342-4; flight to Sewalik 
hills, 344 

Sikandar, Sultan 13, 50, 67, 93, 

96, 105 

Sirhindy 90, 95 . 112, 153, I 55 -^, 
185, 337 . 339 . 341-4 
Sulaiman, step-brother of Sher Shah, 
96-7; father’s favourite, loi; in 
succession dispute with Sher Shah, 
102-6; triumph, 106; flight, 107 
Sultan Bcgam, ‘Askari’s wife, 21P 
Surajpur, battle of 114 
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Suratf awarded to Qasim Husain, 
82; besieged, by Bahadur Shah, 

83-4 

Tahmasp, Shah of Persia, success 
over the Uzbegs, 21; receives 
exiled Huniiiyun, 219-33 ; charac¬ 
ter, 234, 253; sends ambassador 
to Humayun, 252, 25-6; other re¬ 
ferences, 25, 244, 321 
Taj Khan Karrani, 190, 193, 293 
Taj Klian Sarang Khani, 59 
Taliqan, the fort of, 268; garrisoned 
by Qarachah Khan. 274; besieged 
by Humayun, 275-6; fall, 275; 
given to Ibrahim Mirza, 280; 
Kamran at, 288; other references, 
283, 287 

Tardi Beg Khan, Mughal governor 
of Champanir, 81, 85-6; in 

Humayun’s Bengal campaign, 119; 
with exiled Humayun, 205, 212, 
214-5; misbehaviour, 217; foul 
play, 215, 217; place among 
the chiefs, 314; serves Humayun 
in Indian expedition, 336, 339-40 
343, 349, 3 < 5 i; refusal of aid, 370, 
Tatar Khan, Gujarat commandant, 
65; refugee, 66; ally of Bahadur 
Shah, 67; against Humayun, 
68-70; slain, 69 
Telia Garhi Pass, 120 124 
Timur, ancestor of Babur, 2-3, 
67, 80, 136, 221, 239 269, 309, 
321 


Tod on siege of Chittor, 71-2 

Ujjain, 72, 62, 163, 165, 329 

Ushtarkaram, battle of, 298, 300 

Uzbegs, activities against Mughals 
and Persians, 2-3, 7, 9, 21-3, 25, 
34-5, 269; join Kamran, 269-70; 
discontinue aid, 276; Humayun’s 
campaign against, 283-9 

Vakil Mchtar, blinded by Kamran, 
261 

Vikramajit, Ran a of Chittor, attac¬ 
ked by Bahadur Shah, 65; defeat, 
66; to Bundi, 71 

Wais, Sultan, 22 Sc 22 

Yadgar Ahmad, 25; on Khalifah’s 
conspiracy, 30, 34; on Kamran, 187 

Yadgar Nasir Mirza, with Humayun, 
64, 74, 81, 115, 197-8, 200, 203, 
242, 231; offered Patan, 81-2 ; 
offered Kalpi, 116 ; at Ahmedabad 
conference, 84; checks Bahadur 
Shah, 85; at Kalpi, 128 ;at Qanauj 
143-4, 146, 152; deserts Humayun, 
204-5; duped, 214; imprisoned 
by Kamran, 234, 236; flight, 
240-1; charge of accusation against, 
252; death, 253 

Yunis *Ali, 44, 45 

Zahid Beg, Mughal governor of 
Bengal, 123 ; absconds and joins 
Hindal 1230*; governor of Ghazni, 
260 ; slain by Kamr^, 260 
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